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LETTERS 



ON T»E 

DOCTRINE OF SATISFACTION FOR SIN, 



LETTER L 



Sir, Chard, Oct. 20, 1828. 

According to an intimation given at the close 
of my narrative, [Vol. XIV. p. 385,] I am now 
about to lay before your readers the recuons why 
I have thought it right to reject, as a great error, 
the above-named popular doctrine. But before I 
proceed, I beg to premise that the course of argu- 
ment by which I was led to my present convic- 
tions on the subject, has not been influenced by 
any assistance derived from the preaching or 
writings of Unitarians.* Not that I wish to de* 
preciate their labours and productions, or to con^ 

* In making this assertion, I do not mean to be under- 
stood that I have not read any Unitarian works ; or that, 
iince my mind has been decided on the sabject of the 
atonement, I have not read any production In some measure 
treating thereon. Indeed, through the kindness of a reapeo- 
table Unitarian minister in a neighbouriiig town, I have had 
the pleasure and satisfaction of perusing the writings ,of se- 
veral highly esteemed authors of the denomination alluded 
to, since my decided convictions on the doctrine in ques- 
tion. 
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4 Doctrine of Satisfaction for Sin. 

temn their aid; for I have no doubt my progress 
in the inquiry would have been facilitated by the 
means alluded to : but I merely mention it with 
a view to obviate the insinuation of seductive de- 
lusion which the orthodox are sometimes dis- 
posed to bring against those who renounce their 
creed ; and likewise of offering a testimony to the 
efficiency and happy results of a free use of the 
understanding in religious investigation. If, how- 
ever, there should be any coincidence in my ar- 
guments with those of other Unitarians, I can 
only account for it by supposing, that the un- 
biassed pursuit of truth, in different cases, is 
attended with a similar train of thought, and, its 
discovery founded in a sameness of radical and 
legitimate reasoning. 

First, then, I reject this doctrine because, like 
that of the Trinity, it cannjot he expressed in scrip- 
ture language. This I consider a good criterion 
by which to detect the erroneousness of a creed ; 
yet so imposing is a false system when plausibly 
connected with high-soundiug terms, that for years 
I had no suspicion but that the current phraseo- 
logy by which this notion is variously expressed, 
was identical and synonymous with the word of 
God. Thus every sclieme of divinity which pre- 
dominates through human authority and popular 
credulity, is an impediment in the way of a pro- 
per use of the Scriptures. Had this been a doc- 
trine made known to the writers of the New 
Testament, no doubt they would have used such 
terms and phrases as — " inexorable justice" — 
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^* justice must be satisfied"-^^^ imputation of sin 
to Christ as our substitute" — "he stood in our 
laivr-place, room and stead" — " vicarious sacri- 
fice" — "satisfaction for sin" — "Jesus paid the 
dinner's debt, by enduring the punishment due to 
his transgressions" — " he sustained the dreadful 
weight of the sins of the church, and bore the 
.wrath of God ;" and others of like import, which 
are employed as the sterling coin of orthodoxy ; 
for they are not only very proper, but absolutely 
necessary to a correct and explicit statement of 
the point in question. But inasmuch as those 
expressions .are not to be found in the Bible, I 
have very good evidence that neither Christ nor 
his Apostles taught the doctrine which they are 
designed to explain. Is it reasonable to suppose, 
that a doctrine of such vital importance as this is 
held to be, should be left to be elucidated by a 
yerbal nomenclature not to be found in the Scrip- 
,tures ? It may be very needful to use these terms 
and phrases amongst those who believe in such a 
notion, to convey their ideas of it one to another ; 
but if it is to be found in the Scriptures, it is 
found there in language aptly suited to express it 
in the clearest manner possible. The word of 
God must be the best vehicle for its own truths ; 
and it is reasonable to think that it furnishes us 
with the best terms and expressions by which to 
understand its own doctrines. If, not, who pos- 
sesses a patent from heaven to supply what is 
defective^ or to improve what is imperfect? 
I am too well acquainted with orthodoxy not 
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to be aware tbat the dt£Eerent passages of scrip- 
ture in wbidi pardon and salvation i»re spoken of 
as tfarough the s offerings and death of Christ, are 
often -brought forward in support of this hypo* 
thesis ; and I am aware also, that, acebrding to 
orthodox infallibility^ they nmit have the mean* 
^g- which its interpretations put upon them-^ 
that they can signify nothing d^erent from what 
is eonreyed in the above phraseology. But since 
i have done readii^ the Bible through the me« 
dium of hnman opinion and a mystical theology^ 
I am folly persuaded that a different sense may 
and can be attached to these texts. If I coidd 
find a pasrsage of scripture which eiqpressiy told 
me, that ^^ Jesus £ed a substitute fot sinners, 
and satisfied divine justice iot their sim," I 
should be justified in construing every such text 
above alluded to aecotding to such declaration. 
The question might very properly be asked of 
any doctrine supposed to be a scriptural one. 
What is it called in the Scriptures } Thus of the 
doctrines of the resurrection and eternal life^ an 
atiswer would be a verbatim echo of the ques*^ 
tion, because these doctrines ace obvious points 
of revelation, and afford us appropriate words by 
which to name them. But let it be asked what 
the doctrine of the Trinity-^what the doctrine of 
Satis&ction for Sin,, is called^*— can a reply be 
made from the Bible by reverberating the same 
hlnguage ? It might be said, the latter is called 
Redemption or Justification. But if it be con* 
tended Umt these words hwe the same meaning;^ 



thea I aak^ wby will they not alimya best anawer 
tbe purpose in expressing it ? If the idaas con-* 
veyed by the orthodox pbraseolofy 9nd those coia^ 
anmic&ted by the laaguage of the Bible are the 
same, then, inaaauich as infinite irisdom exceeds 
hamwi sagacity, and the infallible dictates of in<* 
spiratian trmisceiid the mere conceptions of finite 
capacities, so must the words of the sacred rolume 
be preferable to the most reputed modes of expres- 
sion established by the autluwity of men. If the 
Apostle Paul beUered in this doctrine^ he certainly 
must have preached it; for be declared he had 
*^ not shunned to declare all the counsel of Grod:" 
yet he says, (1 Cor. ik 13^) that the things God 
hod revealed to him and other apostles by the 
spirit, they spake ^ not in the words which man's 
wisdom teacheth, but which the H<dy Spirit 
teacheth.'^ But why did not Paul find man's 
wisdom so serviceable on this subject as modern 
Christians do? If I go to hear an orthodox 
preacher on this point, perhaps for one word of 
PftuPs, or firom the New Testament in explana- 
tion of his text, I am treated with ten from the 
vocabulary of creeds and systems of human in- 
vention ; and probably for a whole hour, instead 
of a series of scriptural declarations in confim^* 
t^on of argument, I may hear nothing but tiie 
Ganges rung on tbe ^^ sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals*' of a traditionary dialect. What, 
then, is the conclusion to be drawn from this, 
but that while the Bible is ostensibly acknow- 
ledged as the rule of faith, it is in effect distrust- 
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6d as insufficient^ without a copious admixture 
of heterogeneous phraseology to render it intelli- 
gible ? I'his is the natural consequence of adopt* 
ing a creed which derives its proofs from human 
sources, and not from the Scriptures ; and this is 
the exact state of the case with regard to the 
doctrine now disputed. This, however, is rather 
a negative, yet a convincing, argument. I might 
add, that not only it cannot be expressed in the 
language of scripture, but there are hundreds of 
scriptures to be produced which directly contra- 
dict it.* lu fact, every passage which affirms 

* In examining a disputed point, in which the true sig- 
nification of particular words used in our Bible is of conse- 
quence, it is my general practice, for the satisfaction of my 
own mind, to ascertain, by consulting Lexicons^ the sense 
of the original; not that I make any pretensions to the 
qualifications of a critical philologist ; for J genersdly trust 
in these respects to the Lexicographer I apply to, and am 
governed for the most part by his remarks and decisions. 
This course I resorted to in finding out the meaning of the 
Hebrew word so frequently translated in the English Old 
Testament atonements In doing this I had no better means 
than Parkhurst^ who, among the orthodox, I believe, is 
reckoned of first-rate authority. According to him, there- 
fore, the word is derived from a root which signifies to 
cover or overspread. He enumerates ten different applica- 
tions of the term, and remarks in the eighth, that ** though 
it is frequently rendered to atone, expiate, or appease, yet 
in all those instances the attentive reader can scarcely help 
observing that the radical idea of covering is preserved." 
This same Hebrew word also, as a noun feminine, is em- 
ployed to express what, in our translation, is called a 
•* mercy-seat," and which in the New Testament is express- 
ed by *' propitiation.^* In agreement with this signification 
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the sinner is foi^ven through the mercy of God, 
or even simply pardoned, is an absolute denial of 
the notion. But these will be alluded to under 
the different heads of argument which follow. 

Secondly, I renounce this doctrine because the 
ground on which its necessity is pleaded is uit- 
warrantably assumed j false in principle^ and re- 
pugnant to the true and scriptural character of 
God. It is maintained, that the law of God being 
violated, he could not shew mercy to sinners 
without the strictest and most inexorable regard 
Xo the rights of hia justice : which amounts to the 
same thing as asserting, that he could not shew 
mercy at all. For the very disposition of mercy 
towards the offender naturally supposes the 
claims of justice to be so far relinquished ; and 

we find the word^ in reference to for^veness of sin, used in 
different parts of scripture : hence it is ssdd. Psalm xxxii. 1, 
(and quoted Rom. iv. 70 ''Blessed is he whose sin is cover- 
ed." (See Psahn kv. 4, Ixxviu. 38, Ixxxv. 2.) So far, 
then, from the word translated atonement meaning satisfac- 
tion for sin, we see it must have a contrary sense : for if my 
sins are covered by being pardoned, they certainly cannot 
be transferred from me to another who bears them as my 
substitute. To cover a thing denotes that thing to be under 
what covers it ; but if my sins are imputed to another who 
is supposed to render a satisfaction to justice by bearing the 
punishment due to them, they of course are not to be found 
<m me, and therefore I need no covering for them. When, 
therefore, the orthodox charge the Unitarians with '' deny- 
ing the atonement," it is in point of fact (as far, however, 
as I am one) a calumny; for, in the true sense, they can 
have no objection, in the least, to the word. It is true they 
deny the meaning which thep afiix to it. 

a3 
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no two ideas can be more opposed to each other 
than mercy and inflexible justice. If a man to 
whom another is indebted for a certain sum 
which he is unable to pay, should detenninately 
and rigorously insist on payment, either from the 
debtor or a bondsman, can he at the same time 
feel the least degree of that benevolent influence 
which would dispose him to forgive the debt ? 
It is not, of course, to be thought that the Deity 
can be the subject of those sensitive emotions 
towards an object of compassion which affect the 
human feelings ; but at the same time it is ad* 
mitted, that there is the most intense reality in 
those expressions of kindness by which the 
Scriptures represent him as ready to forgive his 
rebellious children | and therefore this rigid de* 
scription of his character must be erroneous. 
The very fact, that, notwithstanding the trans- 
gressions of mankind merit his displeasure, he 
sends the bounties of his providence amongst 
them, and allows them a thousand different en^- 
joyments of life, contradicts the notion that his 
justice is so unsparing : for were this strictly the 
case, a course of sin would be visited with an 
Attendant course of evil and misery. But to lay 
open the absurdities of this part of the subject 
more fully, it will be necessary to pay a little 
attention to a definition of the term Justice, as 
employed in reference to the conduct of God as a 
supposed inexorable Judge and merciful Saviour. 
Many of the mistakes in religion originate in the 
want of an attentive examination of ike import of 
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the di£ferent words employed ; many of which 
are foisted into the service of a system by the 
arts of sophistry, and employed by theological 
siibtilty in beguiling the simple into a belief of 
theories they cannot understand, but which they 
are willing to hold as mysteries. 

Justice^ as it has to do with human conduct, is 
the principle which actuates one man towards 
another to do that which k right, according to 
the claims of relative equality, subordinate de- 
pendanoe, or social and offidal distinction. In 
other words, just dealing is to render to every 
man hie due, and to do no man an injury. In 
reference to the Deity, justice consists in doing 
that to his creatures, as dependant on his power, 
which they require, and inflicting on them no 
more evil than their disobedience to his will de- 
serves. ^' Shall not the Judge of aU the earth do 
right?" is the language of scripture*. It might be 
answered, Yes : for he cannot do wrong. Some- 
times the justice of God is denominated truth or 
fsuthfulness, denoting the strict fulfilment of what 
he has promised. Now it is admitted on all 
hands that mankind have forfeited all claim to his 
favour, and merited his great displeasure by sin ; 
consequently it would be right and just were he 
to withhold the one and inflict the severity of the 
other. But supposing, instead of thus insisting 
on the rigorous execution of his justice, he mani- 
fests a disposition to pardon the offenders, on 
condition of repentance, and bring them into a 
state of friendship with him,— will it be ai^ed 
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that he does that which is wrongs or unjust, be* 
cause his vengeance should not be poured upon 
one who should act as a substitute for them ? 
Wherein would the injustice of this consist? 
Would man be injured by it? Would he not 
rather receive thereby the greatest possible good? 
Would mercy and forbearance thus shewn, ex- 
hibit God in the character of a hard master, reap- 
ing where he had not sown, &c. ? Is it possible 
that an act of such great benevolence, by which 
so many would be freed from the greatest misery 
and be made happy, could be construed into an 
act of injustice ? If so, then what rule have we 
left by which to judge of that which is just ? 

The orthodox in general talk of the justice of 
God, in insisting on its claims, as if a disregard 
to a satisfaction by a substitute would affect the 
Deitj[^,At^se^ reflect 'db 'Bis character as Law- 
giver and Judg6, and stibject him to real loss, 
either' by impairing his happiness, or detracting 
from his perfections 3 thus representing him as so 
rigidly fettered by an inexorable tenacity for the 
rights of his justice as to be under an indispen- 
sable necessity of enforcing its rigid penalties at 
all eventSy even though an innocent person should 
become the victim of his wrath ! And the free 
forgiveness and deliverance from the greatest 
misery, of millions of human beings, though it 
would evince the greatest goodness in God, would 
so tarnish his character, that it were much better, 
and much more to his honour, that they should 
"writhe in the anguish of despair, and be consigned 
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to endless torment ! Thus a rule of conduct is 
prescribed for the Almighty which confines him 
to the awfiil alternative of sending the human 
race to hell, or of satiating his vengeance on one 
who had never offended 1 But where must we 
look for such a view of divine equity as this, ex- 
cept among the phantasms of a chimerical creed ? 
Are we taught it by any thing in the laws and 
precepts of the Bible, which defines and rules the 
actions of men towards each other as just ? 
There can be no other correct way of forming a 
judgment of what is just in the Deity, but by the 
conduct which he prescribes and approves amongst 
men. If, then, this is a true description of his 
mode of dealing equitably, it must be the best 
model of our actions, unless it can be proved that 
what is right and just in kirn would be the very 
reverse in us. But to do this it will be required 
that all those passages of the Scriptures which 
present him as a pattern of imitation in acts both 
of benevolence and righteousness, should be ex- 
punged. Jesus, in teaching his disciples to pray, 
taught them to seek the forgiveness of their sins 
as they forgave them who should trespass against 
them ; and adds, ^' for if ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you ; but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your heavenly Father forgive your 
trespasses," Now, in these words of our Lord, 
the term forgive must have the same signification 
in both cases ; and if satisfaction is implied in the 
one, so also in the other. But what man of 
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common sense needs be told that the act of for- 
giveness towards his fellow*man supersedes every 
thing of the kind ? Again, ^* But I say unto you, 
love your enemies^ bless them that persecute yob, 
do good to them that hate you, that ye may be 
the children of your Father who is in. heaven : for 
he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, &c. 'Be ye therefore merciful as your 
Father is mercifuL*' Paul says, (Eph, iv. 32^ 
V. 1,) ^ And be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one anotheri even as God in* 
Christ hath forgiven you/* "Be ye therefore 
foilowers (imitators) of God, as dear children/' 
Such conduct as is inculcated in these texts of 
scripture must, then, be good in itself^ and indeed 
must be, truly, godliness, or godlikeness, having 
God as a great example; but to do in reality 
what is here commanded, every thing which re- 
lates to the claims of justice on the side of the 
offended party must be altogether laid aside as 
incompatible with acts of mercy. To argue, 
therefore, that God requires a satisfaction for 
injured justice, and insists on the rigid enforce* 
ment of its claims to justify his own character, is 
to argue in effect, that what he enjoins on tis as 
lovely, good, and praiseworthy, in him would be 
a dishonourable evil ! 
It is remarkable with how much dramatic con- 

* This is the only instance in which our version contains 
jihe phrase, "for Christ's sake/' in conneKion ulth God 
forgiving sin, and here most unwarrantably ; for the Greek 
bey. 
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trivance the advocates of this scheme hare aimed 
to give yalidity to their hypothesis. Hence this 
supposed justice is considered as acting a part 
distinct from the Deity himself. The latter is 
described as intimating a disposition of mercy to 
forgive the offender, while the former, as personi- 
fied, is represented as imposing its dums, and 
demanding its rights, before favour should be 
shewn. Merey is then set forth as devising a 
plan which obviates its complaints, and answers 
all its requisitions, in the proposal of a substitute 
in one of the persons of the Godhead. In such a 
manner as this have I repeatedly known it stated. 
But it might be asked, how if^ksribility of charac- 
ter oould be predicated of this justice, while it 
could accommodate and bend itself to the terms 
of mercy ? The very act of treaty or compromise 
on terms suggested by clemency argues its plia- 
bUity, not its inflexible rigour; just as much as a 
bent piece of metal proves that it was not um- 
bendable. Again, if a substitute was necessarily 
required in order to satisfy justice, of whom is it 
natural to expect this substitute should be deman- 
ded ? Of the offender or offended ?-«the debtor or 
the creditor ? And lastly, what sort of justice 
could that be wfaidi, instead of inflicting its pe- 
nalties on the really guilty, should enforce them on 
one who had never incurred them ? If the grand 
distinction between justice and injustice does 
not consist in punishing the offender in propor- 
tion to his crimes, and rewarding the innocent 
with honours and favours deserved, then I am at 
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a loss to know wherein it does consist* The 
notion of a person in the Deity being the volun^- 
tary /undertaker of this work of substitution, I 
consider too palpably absurd to need a word in 
refutation. 

The fact is, after all this parade of fanciful the^ 
ol^Sy^ ^h^ Deity himself must be considered as 
the offended or injured party ; and therefore his 
justice is not to be detached from himself, any 
more than his merey or benevolence ; and indeed 
it may be said, as God is just, that justice which 
is supposed to be acting the part of a stern inter- 
poser, must be, if a reality, only a certain modifi- 
cation of his own character. Now, on the suppo- 
sition that God, as the offended party, required a 
satisfaction as the indispensable condition of shew- 
ing mercy, of whom could he justly require this 
satisfaction but of the party offending ? Did he 
require it of himself? Certainly not; for this 
would be justice requiring satisfaction of justice^ 
which is a complete solecism. And yet such is 
the ridiculous mode of argument which is in reality 
adopted to support a favourite notion : for the 
prominent feature of the scheme is, that the 
Deity himself^ though he is the party offended^ 
provides for this supposed satisfaction without 
the least interference from the offender ! That 
is, in other words, the creditor, while he professes 
the most unbounded regard for the debtor, insists 
on the payment of his claims without the least 
abatement; but in order to give this clashing 
view of things the appearance Of consistency, he 
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condescends to furnish the means of payment 
himself and in point of fact pays to himself by 
his own property, what the debtor is represented 
to have paid by the provided supply, under the 
name of a surety ! To call this a most palpable 
absurdity is to say the least of it : it is an absolute 
libel on the character of God, and carries with it 
its own refutation. It represents the Judge of 
all the earth, the God whom John declares to be 
^' light, and in whom is no darkness (or deception) 
at all,'' as acting the part of duplicity, as an eva- 
sive contriver! — as affecting a strenuous and rigid 
adherence to the rights of his justice* while, by a 
circuitous and costly expedient, he in reality re- 
linquishes or nullifies those rights.! O, ye who 
call yourselves orthodox, by holding such a no- 
tion, only consider, what a God-dishonouring 
creed you hold, the best part of which charges 
the Deity with, a line of conduct which would re- 
flect the greatest discredit on yourselves, as coun- 
terfeiting what you are not, were you to act in 
like manner ! 

Having thus endeavoured to shew by argument 
that the notion of God's being an inexorable 
Lawgiver and Judge, in requiring satisfaction for 
sin, is founded in false conceptions of his charac- 
ter, I will now proceed to inquire whether it re- 
ceives any countenance from the language of the 
Scriptures. Where do prophets or apostles speak 
of such rigour on the part of Him " whose tender 
mercies are over all his works, and who maketb 
his sun to shine on the evil and the good*' ? Do 
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they ever tell us of the demands of a broken law 
—of the inflexible requirements of Divine justice ? 
Do they ever tell us respecting the sinner^ that 

** Die he or justice must ; unless for him 
Some other able^ and as wiUing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, death for death''} 

No. Yet it appears the above language of Mil- 
ton's, with many, has more weight than that of 
the inspired poets, and it is often quoted as 
genuine gospel. So far from this doctrine deriv- 
ing any support from scripture, abundance of 
texts may be adduced to contradict it : in &ct, as 
I before observed, every declaration which ex* 
presses mercy and forgiveness to sinners is 
opposed to it. But I shall confice myself to a 
few of these which appear more expressly to 
teach an opposite sentiment. 

In Psalm cxxx. 3, it is asked, '^ If thou, JdM>«» 
vah, shouldst mark (Heb. watch, note, observe 
strictly) iniquity, O Lord, who shall stand?" 
Why, none, of course. But, says the advocate 
for inexorable justice, ^' he does mark it ; if not 
against the sinner, yet against his substitute." 
The remaining part of the verse, however, de- 
clares, in reply to the solemn question, ^^ There 
is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be 
feared." By this language a direct and unequi** 
vocal intimation is given, that he does not mark 
iniquity where he forgives it : for if he did, how 
could it be said there is forgiveness with him ! 
And if the latter clause is not to be understood 
as negativing the first, I am at a loss to make it 
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iotelligiUe. The tiro clauses may be takeD, 
therefore^ afi one of those striking antitheses with 
which the Hebrew writers abound; and I am 
astonished I should have read the verse so many 
times without observing the force and beauty 
of it« 

In speaking of the kindness of God towards 
sinners^ the Scriptures are exuberant in meti^ 
pborS| and, amongst others, the ardomr of his 
affection is soft unfrequeotly conveyed to us 
under the endearing representation of paternal 
love, accompanied with the strongest figures to 
give us the most solemn assurances of its reality. 
Hence, Psalm ciii. 8, 10, 13, it is affirmed, ** He 
kalh not dealt with us after our sins, nor re^ 
warded us according to our iniquities. The Lord 
is slow to anger, and of great kindness. lAke as 
a father pUietb Ms ckUdren^ so the Lord piOeth 
them that fear him : for be koowetb our frame, 
be remembereth that we are dust." Is such lan- 
guage applicable to an inexcnrable judge, who is 
bent on enforcing the full penalty of disobedi- 
eiice? What should we think of the paternal 
regard of an earthly parent who should affect to 
shew kindness and forgiveness to his children 
who had erred and disobeyed him, by inflicting 
the chastisement they merited on one of his sons 
who had not offend^ him? Would not such a 
case be revolting to human nature ? Yet this is 
the picture which orthodoxy draws of the Father 
of mercies and God of all comfort. In connexion 
with the above texts of scripture in which this 
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fatherly character is exhibited, I will now advert 
to the parable of the Prodigal, as related by our 
Lord himself, and, it appears, with no other 
intent than to convey clear ideas of the mercy of 
God. Nothing can exceed the freeness, the rea- 
diness, the yearning of affection, depicted in this 
parabolic representation of his dealing with the 
penitent. Here is not the shadow of a hint of 
his justice requiring satisfaction for injury done 
by the disobedient child — of a substitute being 
provided. It has indeed been held out that such 
V doctrine is taught by the killing of the fatted 
.calf; but be it remembered, that this circum- 
stance is described as taking place altogether out 
of order for orthodox arrangement, for it takes 
place after .the father had met him with every 
token of compassionate reception, and is a joyful 
consequence, and not a ground, of his return, as 
^the atonement is described to be. * 

The advocates of this doctrine are ever anxious 
to set fprth the Deity under this rigorous charac- 
ter, as if it constituted his chief glory thus to 
present himself to his creatures ; but the Scrip* 
tures inform us that the real glory of Jehovah, 
and that by which he delights to exhibit himself, 
is his MERCY. In £xod. xxxiii. 18, Moses be- 
.seeches him to shew him his glory. What ! had 
he not already seen it enough fully displayed ou 
Mount Sinai? It seems not, for in answer to 
him God promises to make all his goodness pass 
before him, &c. Hence, then, the goodness or 
mercy of Jehovah is his glory, or that by wJbich 
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he most illustriously displays himself, as the New 

Testament more fully exemplifies. Paul to the 

Corinthians contrasts the old dispensation witb 

the new in this respect, 2 Cor. iiL, and says, the 

former had no glory in comparison with the glory. 

which excels in the latter, ver. 10, 11; and in' 

ver. 18, he declares, " We all with open face 

beholding, as iii a mirror, the glory of the Lbrd,"^ 

&c. This glory, in ch; iv. 4, 6, he defines to be 

the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, which 

can be no other than the gospel dispensation, as 

intimated in ver. 4. Now what this gospel is, 

we are elsewhere told. This same writer calls it 

the gospel of peace, Eph. vi. 15 — the gospel of 

salvation — the gospel of grace (or favour) of God, 

Acts XX. 24; and in 1 Tim. i. 11, he calls it, 

" the glorious gospel of the blessed God." Now, 

as this gospel makes known the mercy and for-' 

giveness of God, so we see it is the glory or boast 

of God that he appears thereby, not an inflexible^ 

stern, and unsparing Judge, but a kind and com-; 

passionate Father. 

In different pacts of Scripture we are told, that 
Jehovah is full of compassion, as Psalm Ixxviii^ 
38, Ixxxvi. 15, cxi. 4, cxii. 4, cxlv. 8. Can he at 
the same time be full of inexorable justice apd full 
of compassion ? Impossible. We might d.s well 
»ay^ he. is full of wisdom and full of folly nt the 
same time ; for the one is as contradictory as the 
other. Supposing we were to speak of a man as 
full of enmity y should we not naturally argue he 
had no lofoe? Or, supposing we were tq sfiy of a 
person that he was full of benevolence, sbouid Wa 
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expect 8ueh a pecson to manifest acts of rigour, 
under tbe plea of exacting his rights agaiaat the 
unfartunate or tbe indigent? It is worthy our 
attention to notice the first of the texts above 
referred to : speakix^ of the conduct of the Isra- 
elites in rebelling against their God, it is said, 
^ but He, being full of compassion, forgave their 
iniquity/' Marie here, the gnoiind of forgiveness 
is, that God was full of compassion. But here 
we have not the least intimation of an intei^sing 
justice, stopping the current of mercy with its 
unabatable demands, as modem .divines represent 
it. According to them, a full satisfaction to this 
supposed jttstice is the ground of pardon, and not 
the fulness of God's cm^assion* 

I have one text more to bring forward on this 
head, wliich is ao expressly to the purpose in 
refuting the notion of inexorable justice demand- 
ing satisiad^ion for sin, that had the advocates for 
this doctrine been t£spuiting with our Lord in its 
defence, be could not have made a more direct 
and pointed assertion to silence them. It id re- 
corded in Luke vii. 41, 42, '' There was a certain 
man who had two debtors : the one owed him 
five hundred pence, and the other fifty* And 
when they had nothing to pay, he/ranldy foi^ve 
them both," Now, if tills parable is meant to 
teach us in what manner God forgives sin, it seta 
adde at once all ideas of inflexible justice and 
satisfaction. According to the oxthodox system^ 
however, the latter clause should read, ^ and 
when a mibstknte 'WW provided— *a bondsman to 
pBff the debty be Iraakly forgave them ;'' which 
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would be equally consistent with saying of a 
b^gar almost famished with hunger, that when 
a plenty of money was given him to procure food, 
he should be under great obligations to a person 
who should give him a crust of bread ! Here is 
no sort of intimation of the debt being pud by a 
surety; for then It could not be true that the 
creditor forgave them, much less frankfy ; and 
indeed in this case it could not be strictly said 
they had notlmig to pay, because, virttially, they 
would have stiffident for that purpose by their 
interest in the property of their responsible 
friend. In fact, it requires scarcely tt grain of 
capacity to perceive that the payment of a debt, 
whether by the actual debtor or his surety, tdto- 
gether supersedes the ^br^vcwess thereof. I con- 
cilude, then, th«t no proposition can be more self- 
evident, than that God is not that inexorable 
lieiflg which the notion in question represents 
iAtxi to be. 

I have dwelt the longer on this head because it 
forms the Tery beats on which the whole super- 
structure of substitution, transfer of sin, and 
^carious punishment, is raised. Take away 
this, therefore, and the whole will fall to the 
grorund. Hefute this, and further argument is 
not needed. I am fully persuaded, therefore, 
tiiat there is not the shadow of proof, from 
reason, -analogy, or scripture, for ibis foundation- 
wofk. But in my next paper I shall endeavour 
to shew, lliat as is the basis so is the fabric. 

Ri MILLS. 
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LETTER 11. 

Sir, , CAard,iV(w. 23, 1829. 

In resuming this subject, I have to offer as a 
third reason for rejecting the doctrine above* 
named, that the manner in which the supposed 
sat^faction is represented to be accomplished is 
fraught with absurdities tending to reflect on the 
justice, wisdom, and goodness of God. In exem- 
plifjdng my proposition, candour requires that I 
should propose that view of the sentiment which 
may be fairly, and without distortion, charged to 
the orthodox as strictly their own; and which 
the more reasonable part of them consider as 
least liable to objection. Much time and argu- 
ment, I consider, are thrown away by Unitarian 
writers against this doctrine (so far, however, as 
; I have hitherto read the controversy), in refuting 

; a caricatured rather than a correct statement of 
If 

the opinion; while the main points of attack 

remain unassailed, and their opponents bold pos^ 

session of what they deem the more impregnable 

from this very circumstance. Hence, to argue 

/against the notion that the death of Christ fen<- 

• dered God placable, purchased his favour, or re- 

' conciled him to sinners, is, in my opinion, to 

I encounter, not the real doctrine of satisfaction 

i for sio> but the mere counterfeit verbalities of 
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those preachers and writers who have not gone 
far enough into the system^ or understood it suffi- 
ciently to be definite and accurate in the language 
they employ to express it. It is easy to refute 
this notion (if it may be so called), while the ad- 
vocates of the creed, as held by the more thinking 
amongst the Calvinists, may still consider them- 
selves masters of the field. Indeed, I may safely 
say, that the majority of them are equally stre- 
nuous in opposing such phraseology, as absurd 
and unscriptural, with their Unitarian opponents ; 
and while a Calvinist myself, I must confess, 
that I have often contended against it, as altoge- 
ther a misrepresentation of the true doctrine of 
atonement.* It is true, there are various modes 

* Should Mr. Harding, the Unitarian Missionary, see 
this, he will probably recollect an occasion on which some 
disputation occurred between him and the writer, together 
with one or two of his friends, on this subject ; and when he 
urged the injustice of substitution^ we thought we obviated 
his objections by holding the doctrine under the view of 
relative responsibility ; that is, that Jesus in the relation of 
husband to the church, as in the case of the marriage con- 
jugation amongst men, became thereby legally accountable 
to Divine justice for the sins or debts of that church. But 
in mcdntidning this notion, I have since found that we 
offered violence to those passages of scripture in which the 
figure of such union was employed^ by making it consist in 
£ome sort of pre-constituted relation, founded in the mind 
and purpose of God, instead of a real unison of spirit by 
faith with the Lord Jesus, as is obviously indicated by the 
connexion : and in point of fact, this is a notion equally 
open to objection with the other, as it involves the imputa* 
don of sin and other absurdities of substitution. 
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of representing this doctrine amongst the ortho- 
dox ; but, as they all involve the idea of mbstitu- 
^^ tion^ I think it may be considered, the central 
hypothesis into which all the different positions 
of the theory converge ; and as such, I shall here 
adopt it as the main issue of the question^ and 
the principal object of my reasoning. 

When first I began to turn my thoughts on 
the subject, this point, more particularly, pressed 
upon my attention, and my reflections thereon 
were to this amount : ^^ Jesus, my substitute ! 
In what does substitution consist ? In doing, 
bearing, or suffering, for another, what that other 
ought to do, bear, or suffer. [This I found to he 
as correct a definition as I could obtain.] What 
had I to bear or suffer as a transgressor ? Eter- 
nal wrath, the most inexpressible, unabatable 
and never-ending punishment^ as the just desert 
of my sins, and the righteous penalty of God's 
•holy law. Then, whoever is my substitute for 
this, must be still -suffering, and will be to eter- 
nity, for, or instead of, me. But the Scriptures 
represent Jesus as having lived only about thirty 
years, to have been rsased ^ain from the dead, 
exalted and glorified at his Father's right hand, 
there to remain till the judgment-day : and he 
has now been there nearly one thousand eight 
hundred years ! If, therefore, a substitute is one 
who acts or suffers instead of, or in loco of, ano- 
ther, Jesus cannot be mine : for so far from en- 
during eternal torments in my stml, he is 
crowned with glory and honour in heaven : oon*- 
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sequently, the supposition is directly contrary to 
fact,*' This is what I have termed, in my narra- 
tive, " looking the doctrine in the face." In 
conjunction with this mode of reasoning, I turned 
my inquiries to the Scriptures, to ascertain if the 
term substitute, as applicable to Christ, was to 
be found therein ; because, thought I, if the in- 
spired writers had considered him in this charac- 
ter, or if he himself had instructed them so to 
regard him, and since, if it were a real fact that 
he was a substitute , that fact would have been 
the most important of all revealed facts,— nothing 
could be more natural and reasonable than that 
these writers should have designated him by this 
appellation, as well as that of mediator, prophet, 
shepherd. Saviour, &c», neither of which amounts 
in meaning to any thing like it, which I shall 
shew hereafter. In this case, I called in the aid 
of Alexander Cruden, who never fails me in my 
search for verbal references in terms of scripture;/ 
but no such word could I discover in his hugd 
pile of alpbabeticak, \^ich is too copious and! 
comprehensive to omit so significant a terin| 
were it to be found in the Bible. Neither could 
I find therein any such expressions as^. '^ Jesus 
died or suffered in our law-place, room, and 
stead,^' which are so often employed- to set forth 
the doctrine in question, fiut it will be said, 
*^ Do not those passages of scripture which speak 
of Ins suffering and dying for us, bearing our 
sins, being made sin and a curse, having sin laid 
upon him, &c«, convey the same meaning? I 

b2 
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answer, if it could be shewn in plain and express 
language in other parts of scripture, that Jesus 
was a substitute for sinners, that he actually suf- 
fered and died in our stead, such passages might 
consistently be interpreted in unison therewith ; 
but, as this is not the case, it would argue the 
most dogmatical assumption, as well as the most 
arrogant pretensions to infallibility, to say the}'^ 
can have no other sense than that which the 
orthodox ascribe to them. But I have further 
to observe, that such a notion is directly contrar- 
dicted by daily experience and facts : for as 
almost all men, though in different measures, are 
called to suffer in this life, both in body and 
mind, and as all, without doubt, are destined to 
die, and we continually witness the reality of it, 
of course he did not suffer and die in their stead: 
and, if we look at the manner of his death, we may 
see that in that sense he could not have been a 
substitute, unless it could be proved, that all for 
whom he died were doomed to be crucified for 
their sins, if he had not been crucified in their 
stead. " Yes, but we mean to say, that he suf- 
fered for us, instead of our suffering eternal ven- 
geance, and that he shed bis blood and died for us, 
\that we might not die eternally.^' Now this I con- 
sider to be the real state of the case, and, indeed, 
is what the Scriptures, I think, precisely mean, 
as it regards believers, when they say, " We w:e 
saved from wrath through him — ^We have re- 
demption through his blood,'' &c. But who can 
discover any thing of substitution, or satisfaction 
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to justice, in such a representation as this ? Such 
ideas would require different language, and the 
most consistent expressions for them would be, 
" Jesus endured eternal wrath, suffered the 
torments of hell, or bore the punishment of our 
sins, for, or instead of, us;'' in a word, was 
iiamned for us ; but we find no such language in 
the Bible, and therefore I have a right to con- 
clude, that the sentiment it holds forth is not 
there. And as to an equivalent being thereby 
rendered to Divine justice, unless the sufferings 
of an indivulual^ though for the whole term of his 
life endured, can be put into the scale against — 
not the never-ending duration of torment sup- 
posed to be due to the transgressions of one 
sinner, nor of one generation of sinners — but of 
an innumerable number, it cannot be called by 
any means equal in amount. To say that, though 
not paramount to the penalty, yet, such as they 
were, they answered the purpose of satisfying 
justice, by being esteemed or accounted as such, 
is giving up the point contended for, that this 
justice is inexorable in its requisition; and is in j 
effect charging God, whom it is intended to re- . 
present, by divine justice, as a cting collu sively. ' 
If a debtor owes a creditor a hundred pounSs, 
and he takes ten, and declares himself satisfied 
therewith, no man in his senses would argue that 
he had received an equivalent: for, in point of 
fact, he has given up nine parts out of ten of his 
right, instead of enforcing his claim, as he justly 
might have done, for the whole ; therefore, if he 
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should proclaim amongst his neighbours, that the 
debtor has fully complied with the requisitions of 
justice in the affair, be would be propagating a 
falsehood. It is easy to see, therefore, that there 
may be satisfaction without equivalency : that is, 
satisfaction as it regards personal feeling or ap- 
probation ; but it must be admitted, that, legally, 
they are one and the same : for as it regards the 
strict demands of law, there can be no satis- 
faction without an adequate or full compliance 
therewith, in the complete discharge of the debt. 
Now, so far as the sufferings of Christ, as the 
appointed medium through which penitent sinners 
are for^ven, may be said to be satisfactory to 
God, the term is not objectionable; but when 
they are spoken of in reference to the demands of 
inflexible justice, unless they are equal in degree 
and duration to what is considered the penalty or 
desert of transgression, they can be no satisfac- 
tion. A slight attention, however, to the lan- 
guage in common use amongst the orthodox, will 
shew, that by satisfaction for sin they mean 
something different from what is understood by 
the conduct of the creditor in the above compari- 
son : for they tell us that, by the sufferings and 
death of Christ, " justice received its full de- 
mandsf^ and, in reference to the sinner, they 
affirm these demands to be an endless duration of 
the most unutterable woe. Now, in order to main- 
tain that Jesus, as a substitute, was really ap- 
pointed, and was really engaged to meet such 
demands, even for one sinner of the human race, 
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to say nothing of millions of millions, it must be 
proved that he is still suffering, and indeed that 
his sufiEerings will never end : for real substitution 
must consist in enduring the real penalty-^ in de* 
gree and duration, in its fall extent. But to say 
that a disproportionate measure of this demand 
was taken for the whole, is at once to say, that 
the penalty is abated, or the punishment miti- 
gated, and consequently, it is no satisfaction or 
equivalency at all, which is giving up the point in 
debate. I'he fact is, if never-ending misery be 
the strict and inexorable demand of justice for 
disobedience, it is impossible that demand can be 
satisfied, as much as it is impossible that endless 
duration can terminate ; nor do the Scriptures 
any where tell us that it is satisfied* 

But by this time, I suppose, my orthodox 
readers* are ready to pity my stupidity in over- 
looking a favourite hypothesis of theirs, by which 
they think they can adjust the scales, remove 
the difficulties, aiid blow all my arguments into 
air. Be patient, friends: I have not forgotten 
your darling. I have been too much used to or- 
thodox expedients and subterfuges,, to be heed- 

* I have been given to understand, that some of my old 
orthodox friends have read my avowal of Unitarianism, and 
I hope they will do me the justice to read my arguments as 
well ; and if any of them think they can invalidate them by 
a reply, I shall feel a pleasure, so far as they deal candidly 
and liberally, in tonsidering what they have to advance ; or, 
if it should appear their statements or objections are not to 
the purpose, I shall endeavour to point out their futility by 
a rejoinder. 
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less of what you consider of such, important 
weight in the argument. I have, indeed, been 
preparing the way for it, and you shall have the 
benefit of its being brought into play, with all the 
cogency it is capable of displaying. It is, cer- 
tainly, a part of your polemical apparatus, though 
a hackneyed one, by which wonders have been 
performed in a way of theological hocus pocus ; 
but still, I must deem it a very weak part, and I 
think a little common sense will expose its falla- 
cies to full view, and place its absurdity to a pro- 
per account. ** It is admitted," you say, " that the 
sufferings of the humanity, or the human nature 
of Christ, would be insufficient and dispropor- 
jtionate; but, as the Godhead, or second person 
lof the Trinity, was united to the manhood, it 
igave such weight, dignity, and value thereto, 
.that full satisfaction was thereby rendered to 
gustice." 

Before this piece of sagacious reasoning can 
avail you any thing, it must be scripturally 
proved, that the Lord Jesus was that compound 
of personality — that double-natured being — ^that 
heterogeneous complexity of infinite and finite, 
of knowing and not knowing, of weakness and 
power, of authority derived and underived, of 
praying and not wanting, of suffering and not 
feeling, dying and not dying, &c., which it is 
here assumed he was. This, however, is a task 
which I have not yet found performed, though 
often reluctantly attempted, by any Trinitarian : 
and as it would be foreign to my present pur- 
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pose^ as well as a waste of argument, to refute 
what, to a mind untrammelled with human au- 
thority, and unentangled with orthodox con- 
fusion, wears refutation on its front, I shall, in a 
proper place, take you on your ovm ground, and 
allow you the advantage of your own assump- 
tion. In the mean time, I shall proceed to notice 
a prominent feature of the doctrine of substitu- 
tion, which its advocates very consistently con- 
nect therewith. To the sapient discoverer of 
this doctrine, nothing could more naturally sug- 
gest itself in harmony with the scheme, than that 
the supposed substitute should be made charge- 
able with the sins of those for whom it is alleged 
he acts in this capacity; consequently, the idea 
of the ^'imputation of the sins of the elect to 
Christ," is one of the leading dogmas of ortho- 
doxy, and it is really as precious a specimen of 
the wiles of the system as can be adduced; It 
goes down with the multitude as a sweet and 
comfortable morsel of the orthodox gospel ; and 
is a very convenient mode of disposing of that 
black account, against which inexorable justice 
is said to have placed so awful a penalty as that 
of eternal damnation ! A truly summary method 
of expressing a prodigious amount of numerical 
quantity in a sum of exceeding conciseness, and 
of placing things of inconceivable magnitude in 
a small compass 1 I am prepared, however, to 
shew that this notion has no foundation in rea- 
lity, but is merely a tissue of mental abstrac- 
tions and verbal illusions; and is one of those 

b3 
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metaphysical spells by which the understanding 
JB insensibly fascinated* into the figments of theo- 
logical speculation ; or rather o©€ of those so- 
porific potations by which the "enticing words 
of man's wisdom** kills the energies of the hwman 
mind into a dreamy sleep of misconception and 
chimera. Like a forged bank note, it answers 
the purpose of supplying the exigenciesf of a 
creed, circulating widely, and deceiving many, 
who will not take the trouble to inspect it; 
stamped, indeed, with ideal ralue, and prowrising 
to pay the bearer at the bank of Truth, but on 
application for payment and close investigation, 
fails to give the satisfaction of sterling substan- 
tiality, and therefore proves a theoretical fraud. 

The few scriptures and the only ones usually 
adduced directly ta prove this hypothesis, are 
Isaiah liH. 6—11; 2 Cor. v. 91; Heb. ix. 28; 1 
Pet. ii. 24. To judge from the language of some 
among those who interpret these passages ac- 
cording to the popular view, one would suppose 
that they received them in their literal accepta- 
tion ; and, indeed, I believe the greatef ptirt of th« 
orthodox, if called upon to give their meaning, 
would be at a loss to define them in any other 
way. But as it is not to be supposed that sin can 
be detached from its perpetrator, as a tangible 
and transferable substance, like the garments on 
a man's person, these texts must be highly figu- 
rative, and their phraseology peculiar to the He- 
brew idiom. The question then becomes, what 
truth these figures are designed to represent? 
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Those who reason to prove therefrom the above 
doctrine, and yet reject its literal sense, will 
make it to mean, that " by an act of the Divine 
will our sins were charged or accounted to him, 
though innocent ; and that justice treats or reck- 
ons with him in our steady for the payment or 
punishment thereof." To refute this absurdity 
will be the principal object of my next letter on 
this subject. 

R. MILLS. 
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LETTER III. 

IMPUTATION OP SIN TO CHRIST AS A SUBSTITUTE. 

Sir, Chardy January ^^ 1829. 

jf Between the notions of satisfaction for sin, 
J and the imputation thereof to the supposed sub- 

;lstitute, there is an indissoluble connexion; and 
the one involves the other as much as the doc- 
trine of a resurrection necessarily pre-supposes 
death. The debt must be alleged in some shape 
or another, before tiie bondsman becomes liable 
to a suit for payment. I have thought it neces- 
sary to premise this, that the question may be 
viewed as materially affected by the refutation of 
this one point, to which the orthodox in general 
have attached so much consequence. It is true, 
that many contend for what they call the atone- 
ment, without insisting on this indispensable 
branch of it ; but in so doing, they virtually give 
up the satisfaction which they verbally plead for: 
fo): it is the persuasion that this imputation is an 
inseparable part of the scheme which has induced 
the satisfactionists to press into their service 
those passages of scripture to which I referred in 
my last, and the common explanation of which I 
proposed more particularly to consider in this. 
It is no wonder that those who have imbibed this 
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notion, being governed by the mere sound of \the 
words in those texts, should imagine a unison of 
sentiment between themselves and the inspired 
writers ; and by assimilating their expressions 
with the technicalities of Calvinism, to take the 
jargon of their own creed as the counterpart of 
the language of truth. In just the same way as 
this have priestcraft and fanaticism imposed on 
popular credulity a thousand reveries )and pious 
cheats; and opinions which on rational principles 
would not bear a moment's examination, by such 
a mode of explanation have obtained ready cur- 
rency. Indeed, there is scarcely an absurdity to 
be named in theology, but under such a sanction 
as this would pass for sound doctrine. Thus, by 
John vi., the Papist may establish transubstan- 
tiation as undeniable truth ; and if any one wish 
to prove by the chime of scriptural phraseology 
that the form of our earth is an oblong or square 
plane, it is only to turn to those texts in which 
the expressions ** ends of the earth*'—" four 
corners of the world,*' &c., occur, and it is done 
at once.* But the judicious inquirer, who wishes 
to be governed by sense, rather than sound, find- 
ing such jingling coincidences to clash with the 
rules of just and soimd reasoning, will naturally 

* Not long ago, I heard a zealous Churchman vehe- 
mently contending for what he called " the new birth, at 
the baptismal font," which he affirmed was the only true 
regeneration ; and, as scriptural proof of his dogma, quoted 
Oal. iv. 19: "Little children, of whom I travail in birth 
again until Christ be formed in you'M 
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reject theiii as fallacious interpretations : and 
with regard to the Popish doctrine just named, 
orthodox Protestants have no other mode of re- 
futing it, than by the use of what in other cases, 
when it opposes their own dogmas, they cry 
down, namely, reason. If, then, the explanation 
of the text in question should produce in my 
mind a revolting collision with common sense, it 
becomes me, instead of submitting with implicit 
acquiescence to such explanation, to exercise my 
understanding in ascertsdning, by the legitimate 
axioms of truth, what the writers realh/ intended 
to convey by such language* But^ even though 
I should fail in this,^ yet I will endeavour to 
shew that I have ample ground for concludingi 
that the popular sense attached to it is not the 
true sense: in doing which, I shall suggest the 
following considerations : 1. The paucity and 
ambiguity of the passages. 2. The palpable in- 
justice of such a transaction as that which is 
comnfonly inferred from them. 3. The self- 
evidently preposterous character of such a no- 
tion. 4. That this, as well as other features of 
the substitutional theory, is contrary to the ge- 
neral tenor of scripture. 5. That the facts and 

* The arguments following go to prove, that whatever be 
the true meaning of those passages of scripture, it. cannot 
be that which the satisfactionists contend for : but, it is the 
intention of the w^riter, before he has done with the subject, 
to offer spme remarks, by way of shewing that they will 
bear an explanation much more rational, and more in imi- 
son with the general and acknowledged truths of the Bible. 
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eireumstances of the sufferings and death of 
Christ do not, by any means, accord with the 
supppsed penal or punitive consequences of im- 
putation. 

1. Had this imputation been a foct, it would 
hare exceeded in magnitude and importance every 
event and transaction (not even creation itself 
excepted) of which the Scriptures, in striking 
and unequivocal language, record an account. 
Nothing can be conceived of, in which mankind 
could be so interested, or in which their highest 
destinies could be so momentously involved ; to 
which the attention of the world could so im- 
periously, s(demnly, and attentively be directed ; 
and the publicity of which would, consequently, 
require such ample and indubitable atte«tations I 
The promulgation of the law^ on Mount Sinai, 
was attended with memorable displays of divine 
majesty and authority, calculated to perpetuate 
the lasting remembrance of the event ; but, the 
imputation of innumerable breaches of that law, 
committed by myriads of sinners, to the righteous 
son of the Law-giver, is a thought so tremens- 
do us and over^vhelming, that its reality would 
require the strongest and most splendid accom- 
paniments of sacred verification. The two lead- 
ing facts of the New Testament, and which facts 
impart to it all the importance for which we are 
taught to regard it as a Divine Revelation— are 
the death and resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. These facts are recorded with all the 
necessary credeutials of historical genuineness 
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becoming their high consequence in connexion 
with our ultimate happiness. They are stamped 
with the most impressive marks of sacred signi- 
ficance, and signalized with the most blazoning 
exhibitions of notoriety. But these two facts 
would have had but a relative and subordinate 
importance, if the transaction in question had 
really taken place: for this would have consti- 
tuted a third and the most prominent of the 
three ; at leasts nothing can be more natural than 
to suppose it. Is it, then, reasonable to admit, 
that a few ambiguous and figurative passages of 
scripture only should treat of so amazing a fact, 
and that, merely by indistinct and obscure allu- 
sion ? Is it consistent with the wisdom and 
goodness of God to transact an afiair of such 
magnitude in behalf of mankind, and yet to leave 
us to discover the truth of what it is so much 
our t7iterest to know, by sparks of light, or dis- 
tant and uncertain intimations ? If this doctrine 
be any part of the gospel, it must be a maiw par- 
ticular thereof; and is, consequently, that on 
which we might reasonably expect the apostles 
of Christ would have laid the greatest stress in 
their preaching and writing. How is it, then, to 
to be accounted for, that they have left us with 
respect to it in the twilight of equivocal phraseo- 
logy? Is it because the subject is so profound, 
and the poverty of language such, that they could 
not adequately express it ? If so, how is it, then, 
they did not apologize for their omissions of it on 
this ground ? And if this were the case, then of 
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course no accurate idea can be formed of it ; and 
those who believe it must be equally in the dark 
with those who reject it. But^ how came the 
former once to have hit upon the clue of disco- 
very, and now so fully to have developed it, as 
by their phraseology they intimate they have ? 
One thing, however, is certain, that however de- 
fective might have been the medium of commu- 
nication, on this mysterious topic, with the in- 
spired apostles, orthodox ingenuity has not been 
wanting, by way of improving the defect, in the 
invention of terms to convey the opinion which is 
thus assumed to be a truth. 

2. 21ie injustice of such a transaction is, on 
several grounds, so palpable, that I wonder any 
one can reflect on it, and yet retain the notion. 
I have already observed, that we have no other 
means of forming a judgment of what is just in 
Godj than by what he has taught us is so amongst 
men. What else is to guide our conceptions on 
this particular ? Without a rule of judging or 
reasoning, every thing must be conjecture, and 
no decision can be made or conclusion drawn on 
either side; therefore, if this be the case on the point 
in question, there is no more reason for pronounc- 
ing this act of imputation adjust, than there is to 
account it unjust To charge the sin of the^/t'% to 
the innocent, and to condemn them accordingly, is 
conduct amongst men at which the common in- 
nate feelings of our nature shudder ; and is of so 
flagrant a kind, as to be highly offensive to the 
Judge of all the earth. Solomon says, (Pro v. 
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xviL 15,) " He that justifieth the wicked, and he 
that condemneth the just, even they both are 
abomination to Je/uwah,'* And Isaiah (ch. v. 23) 
pronounces a heavy woe against them who "jus- 
tify the wicked, and take away the rigJdeousness 
of the righteous from him ;'' which^ by charging 
him with unrighteousness, they necessarily do; 
Such an unjust practice in human kind can only 
originate in a feeling of base malevolence and ty-^ 
ranny: and, indeed, the despots of every age, 
under some ostensible plea of alleged delin- 
quency, (jtistly chargeable, perhaps, to their fa- 
voured minions,) have thus exercised their arbi- 
trary power. But the instances in which this 
species of injustice has been most odiously and 
cruelly exemplified, are those of persecution for 
conscience' sake, and especially those of the pri- 
mitive church. In these cases there is, generally, 
some heinous offence set up as the ground of the 
unjust treatment, sucji as, heresy, sedition, &c. 
which, though imputable to some of their perse- 
cutors who escape with impunity, is only a pre- 
tence for an act of the greatest injustice towards 
the innocent. Hence, they suborned men against 
Stephen, to charge him with blasphemy, &c.^ 
(Acts vi. 11 — 15,) and in this way, our Lord had 
similar crimes imputed to him by his enemies as 
the groimd of their putting him to death ; which, 
if the notion of his being charged with sin by 
God himself were correct, was not only exculpa- 
tory on the part of the Jews who thus used him, 
but even just and commendable. We read, how- 
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ever, of a day of retribution for persecutors, who 
thus impute offences to the uiloffending, in which 
such conduct will meet with that divine displea- 
sure, indignation, and punishment, it deserves. 
See 2 Thess. L 4 — 9, With what consistency, 
then, can it be maintained, that this sort of pro- 
cedure in man is so abominable to God, and to be 
punished by him with meiited severity, and yet, 
that He is justifiable in doing what he thus ab* 
hors and condemns in his creatures ? To charge 
the sins of others to Christ, as the ground of vi- 
carious punishment, is to do that which on the 
part of man would be an act of the grossest ini- 
quity. Can conduct be ascribed to God as just, 
which cannot be acted amongst men but under 
the influence of the basest passions and the worst 
principles ? To charge the sins and crimes of the 
viler part of mankind on the less vicious part, 
wouM be an act of injustice obvious to the slight- 
est perception of the mind; but let us suppose 
for a monient that the wickedness of the deluged 
race, and the crimes of those in Sodom and Go- 
morrah, whom vengeance, provoked, swept away 
with a stroke, had been imputed to Noah, Lot^ 
and Abraham^ and that they had accordingly been 
condemned in their stead, and what will be the 
natural and unavoidable feeling under such a sup- 
position, but that of deep revolting at the still 
greater injustice of the measure ? And supposing 
that in the book called the Bible such a reverse 
of things were to be read as a piece of historical 
matter, should we not thereby be furnished with 
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so much internal evidence against the divine au- 
thority of such a book? But, to wind up the 
climax, let the reader look at the shuddering re- 
presentation, that the Just and holy God has 
charged on his beloved, obedient, and sinless Son, 
a catalogue of sins of every kind, of men of all 
ages, generations, nations, kingdoms, and tongues, 
under the name of satisfying his justice; that each 
and every one of these sins is an mfinite evil, 
equally meriting eternal damnation ; and he will 
contemplate the very summit, of what }'^ustice 
or injustice 9 — One or the other it must be j but, 
unless ^^all nature lies," it must be tbe latter. 
What would be thought of the conduct of a king, 
who, in order to shew his compassion and lenity 
' to his rebellious subjects, and to spare them from 
the punitive consequences of their treason, should 
conceive and adopt the expedient of meeting the 
claims of his law by imputing their crimes to his 
own son and heir, and making him thereby ob- 
noxious to the punishment due to t/iem? Would 
he not be thought a diabolic monster, since he 
could have pardoned these criminals without such 
an unjust and cruel procedure ? But not only 
would it be a piece of injustice and cruelty — ^the 
ostensible object would not thereby be accom- 
plished: for the claims of the law would not 
thereby be met. The threats of all laws are spe- 
cifically directed against the real offenders, and 
the terms in which they specify the respective 
punishments for offences, are expressly and ex- 
clusively applicable to him, her, or them* who 
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shall so offend : consequently, unless the identically 
offending party is punished, the law is not met in 
its claims ; and therefore it is that such an act 
becomes so palpably unjust. 

To allege the voluntary submission of the sub-|. 
stitute in this transaction does not alter the case J ^ 
as to its inequitable nature, any more than the! 
ready acquiescence of my upright neighbour would 
justify me in reputing him as a thief or murderer: 
nay, it increases the dilemma : for since this will- 
ing surrender to evils for the ultimate good of the 
guilty, is frequently adduced as giving additional 
lustre to the virtues of his mind and the benig* 
nity of his character^ then of course to impute 
the sins of others to him must be so much the 
more without reason, and therefore the more un- 
just ; unless it be argued, that the better the being, 
the worse he ought to be treated ! On the other 
hand, I would ask, how can it accord with that 
purity of nature for which the holy Jesus is so 
distinguished from his brethren, or with that filial 
tenacity for his heavenly Father's benevolent pur- 
poses which he always manifested, to suppose 
him volunteering himself for that which must 
have necessarily led the Father to change his 
paternal affection into vindictive rigour and un- 
sparing revenge, as according to this notion was 
really the case ? But is it not held, that the 
claims of this inexorable Lawgiver were insisted 
on prior to the offer of the victim of his wrath, 
and that his submission is the consequence of the 
Father's requisition ? This, then, puts the ques- 
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tion in the saime state as before considered, inas- 
much as it is still an act of injustice to require 
this voluntary surrender. 

But further, if it he Just that God should thus 
impute the sins of the elect to his own Son, and 
that he should thereby be inevitably liable to 
their penal consequences, it must be equally Just 
that he should bear the infamy y detestation^ and 
scandalous reproach usually attached to sin : and 
hence all the epithets and appellations commonly 
descriptive and characteristic of the disgraceful* 
ness of sinners, and by which tbey are pointed 
out as objects of execration, by a parity of rea- 
soning are justly applicable to fdm! For if the 
ignominious repute can be separated from the sin, 
&o bIso C2in the punitive desert ; but as the latter 
is held to be inseparable, so must the former. 
On the other hand, as the charge of the sins of 
the offender on Christ, is said justly to exempt 
the latter from punishment ; so it would be un- 
just to attach to him (the offender) those epithets 
and appellations so necessarily consequent upon 
sin. He that can be justly charged with the 
wickedness of another, must on the same ground 
be sutij«ct to the iU names which such wicked- 
ness incurs : thus, for instance, if it be murder, 
burglary, swindling, forgery, or the like, he would 
be justly liable to be designated a villain, a knave, 
. &c. Sinners, in scripture, are denominated (ac- 
cording to the nature of their vices, and the de- 
grees of turpitude by which they are distinguish- 
ed) by various terms of odious loathsomeness; 
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such as the wicked, the vile, the filthy, abomiDa- 
ble, &c. Now if Jesus can be jiistly chargeable 
with the sins and wickedness of which such terms 
are expressive, the conclusion as naturally fol- 
lows as effect from cause, that he, as the substi- 
tute, ^' standing in the law- place, room and stead 
of the guilty," becomes the proper and just ob- 
ject of their application. In that case, instead of 
being called the "just one," tile "holy," the 
"harmless,'* the "beloved Son," and other ap- 
pellations descriptive of his righteous deport- 
ment, and his dignified •character, by which the 
Scriptures frequently refer to him, language of 
an opposite nature would have been most con- 
sistent. In a word, if it be a just act to impute 
sin to him, it would have been equally so to have 
dealt with and treated him in every respect as the 
actually guilty, and the real offender! 

Again, it is admitted by the advocates of this 
system, that those of mankind who, as the elect, 
are interested in such a transaction, are still 
justly charged with their own sins; for a great 
part of what they call *^the work of the Spirit," 
consists in « conviction of sin :" and what is con- 
viction but a direct charge of sin ? Indeed, there 
are no phrases so common amongst the orthodox 
relating to their " experience" and personal feel- 
ings, as those by which they would testify their 
^^ humble sense" of the justice of such a charge. 
Now I would ask, theja, how it can be jt^^ to 
charge these sins to this supposed substitute. 
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which are thus admitted to be Justly charged to 
the real oflfenders ? Both acts cannot be just : 
either the one or the other, therefore, must of 
necessity be utifust. I might here also add, that 
according to the popular notion of original sin, 
viz. that Adam's transgression is imputed to all 
his posterity, there is an insuperable discre- 
pancy: for if it be just that this sin of Adam 
should be imputed to Christ, it can of course be 
no act of justice to charge it to those of his race 
who have existed but subsequently to this trans- 
action, however just it might be to have charged 
it to the generations preceding it. On the other 
hand, even for the sake of argument, admitting* 
the justice of the imputation of original sin to 
the race succeeding this supposed transaction, 
then it must have been an act of injustice to have 
imputed it to Christ. 

It may here be objected, that " if it be an act 
of injustice to inipute sins to Christ, then how 
could it be just that he should suffer as he did ?" 
This objection I once thought a very formidable 
one; but since I have thoroughly examined the 
subject, I have found it as light as a feather in 
the scale, and it is my intention, in its proper 
place, to meet it with suitable arguments; but 

* Although, for the sake of argument, I have here ad- 
mitted its justice, yet I consider that all the arguments ad- 
duced against the doctrine of imputation to Christ are 
equally applicable to the notion of the imputation of Adam's 
sin to innocent babes. 
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at present I shall answer it by proposing a ques- 
tion whicb^ on the side of the satisfactionist^ is 
still more ^n his way. If Jesus, as the substitute, 
has become chargeable with the sins of the elect, 
and as such suffered the penalty, to the utmost, 
in their stead; and also that by just consequence 
they are made free from all charge — holy and com- 
plete — acquitted and legally exempted from all pe- 
nal infliction — how ban it be just that they should 
suffer^ as many of them have suffered, both as 
martyrs and as sharing the common lot of hu- 
man wretchedness, which belongs to the indigent 
and afflicted ? Did not the apostles and primitive 
disciples suffer even as, yea, as to bodily torture, 
Tnore than their Master, according to his own 
prediction ? 

The sum of the arguments under this head may 
be thus expressed : God, the judge of all, is a 
just God. He has taught men to do justice by 
rendering to every one his due, and not to treat 
the innocent as if they were guilty; and has ex- 
pressed his disapprobation in the strongest terms 
of a contrary conduct. Therefore he will not do 
what he thus disapproves and condemns in his 
accountable creatures. He will judge the world 
in righteousness, and ** render to every man ac- 
cording to his works." To treat the innocent in 
the same way as the guilty deserve, would not be 
to render* to every man according to his works : 
but the act in question would be of this nature 
in the highest degree ; and therefore it is impos- 

c 
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sible it could be aii act of God : consequently, to 
charge it to him must be the greatest presumption. 
3. The preposterous nature of such a notion, 
even on superficial examinaiion, is self-^emdent. 
Sin, although in scripture and common discourse 
it is frequently spoken of as abstracted from the 
agency which is essential to its existence or pro- 
duction^ yet in the mind it is invariably asso- 
ciated widi an inseparable adjunct; nor can it, 
indeed, be thought of without the idea of an in- 
telligible, accountable being to whom it is attri* 
butable ; or, in other words, we cannot think of 
sin without its correlative sinner. Sin, then, csai 
only be defined as a disobedient act, or a moral 
defect: the former has to do with the conduct; 
the latter rather with the disposition. For not- 
withstanding the satisfactionists frequently speak 
of sin and righteousness as interchangeable pro- 
perty, as- if they could be reciprocally conveyed 
from one possessor or owner to another, yet no 
man in his senses can really consider them so. 
The imptUation of sin, therefore, must be either 
true or false, real ovjictiiious. To illustrate these 
propositions by a comparison, let us suppose a 
man charged according to the laws of this coun- 
try with a capital crime, and on trial, by sub- 
stantial and indubitable evidence, found guilty: 
he would then be truly charged with it, or the 
imputation of this crime would be real, because 
it is proved that he actually committed it« But 
if, on the. other hand, by the failure of the testi- 
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mony on which be ia prosecuted, and particulaiiy 
by witnesses of his own side, his innocence should 
be clearly established and he should be acquitted, 
in that case the imputation would be,^i&^. False 
imputation, however, may be, amongst men, 
either malidously or mistakenly so: that is, if 
this supposed criminal were accused and prose- 
cuted by some malevolent enemy, the imputation 
of his crime would be maliciously felse ; but if 
the prosecutor and witnesses should accuse him 
under the persuasion that, through a striking re- 
semblance, he was the really guilty party, then it 
would be a false, but merely so as a mistaken 
charge. There is only one other mode conceiva- 
ble in which imputation can take place, and 
which, even if practicable^ would still be classed 
under the description false, though differently 
n^odified; and that is by way of collusion^ or 
nominally;'^ and this mode on analysis will be 

* That is^ as it respects a person absolutely iimocent« or 
without sin; otherwise there is a sense in which, with jus- 
tice and propriety^ it may be said that one man U. charge 
able with the sins of another or others, and that is in cases 
wherdn he becomes an accessory, an instigator, or design* 
ing cause; or even, in some respects, an undesigning cause. 
But the difference here is material; far in point of fact, 
such a man in such an instance or instances would be 
chargeable with the deed, as a participator, and would be 
considered as having, to a certain degree, shared in the 
actual guilt. In this sense, so far from the posterity of 
Adam bdng justly chargeable with the sin of their first pro- 
genitor, the reverse might more properly be muntained: 
and, indeed, it evidently appears that this is the scope of tho» 

c2 
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found to be precisely that for which the satis- 
factionist contends! Now, for one moment, let 
me seriously call on those who hold this doctrine 
to pause and reflect on these different ways of 
imputation, and candidly ask themselves how 
they can believe that a just and omniscient God, 
who cannot deceive or be deeeiuedy is capable of 
acting towards his holy Son upon either of them. 
In the first place, to suppose that God reidly 
imputed sin to Christ, is to suppose that he was 
realit/ guilty, or that he actualfy committed it: 

apostle's reasoning in part of Rom. v. For if Adam, under 
the advantages of his primeval state, did not retain his rec- 
titude, did he not so far become an evil and influential ex- 
ample to his race, and so make them all sinners ? On the 
same ground, what is called universal depravity may be ac- 
counted for more consistently than on the absurd idea of 
what is called derived pollution. The sins of every genera- 
tion since Adam's departure from original purity, may be, 
in a certain measure, imputed to the preceding one, inas- 
much as the wicked of every age, and particularly the higher 
classes of men, have been accessary to the crimes of their 
rising contemporaries by theur example and authority. And 
so, likewise, in every case wherein through the evil example 
of bad parents, or the gross neglect of professedly good 
ones, the children are left to grow up in and pursue a 
course of vice, the sins of the latter are so far chargeable 
to the former. Quere: If children, instead of being taught 
as soon as they can learn any thing, this monstrous doctrine 
of " original sin," as it is called, as a first principle, were 
" trained up in the way they should go," as to the practice 
of virtue, would there not be more practical and living 
proofs in contradiction to the notion, that man is bom 
''naturally prone to evil^ and incapable of good"? 
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> 
for as the act of one man cannot become the act 

of another in a physical or moral sense^ so the 
act cl sin, which is called in scripture the trans- 
gression of the law, can only be that of its real 
oonvmitter. My act of writing ex necessitate rei 
must be my own act, and cannot possibly be that 
of another person, except by a manifest perver- 
ision of language. It is true, another may write 
the same things, with the same pen; but the 
identity of the act is only cognizable in the writer; 
so that his writing would be /us act exclusively, 
as well as my writing would be mine. Hence 
the wicked act of a wicked man cannot even be 
really imputed to another wicked man, much less 
to an innocent being. To say, therefore, that Je- 
hovah really imputed sins to his Son, while he 
was "without sin," "holy and harmless," &c., is 
to say that he imputed sinning to him, which is 
impossible. Again, if we view sin as a moral de^ 
fecty this reasoning is still applicable. The Scrip- 
tures represent it in this respect as a disease, a 
corrupt state of the mind, poverty, or the want of 
that which disposes to good, or which would con- 
stitute its possessor righteous or holy. Now, as 
this moral privation or negative quality owes its 
reality to an evil bias of the will, it can no more 
be reckoned or accounted to a person of moral 
purity or perfection, that is, in reality, than can 
the act of sin be really imputed to one who has 
not committed it : and as the act of one cannot 
become the act of another, so neither can the de- 
ficiencies or ill qualities of one person be really 
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thcNse t)f another. Another may indeed be snb^ 
ject to, and possess^ the same in point of re- 
Ssemblaiice, but not of identity: but even in that 
case Uiere woidd be an equal reality in the state 
and eituatibn of both. The disease of one man 
cannot identically be that of another, attfaough 
the iQther might be suffering under one- of exactly 
the like kind. To maintain, therefore, that Christ 
was r&ally charged with sin, is to say, in effect, 
that he was destitute of those principles of recti- 
tude wjbich ^dSfitinguish the righteous Irmn the 
unri^tejGHis. Supposing a pbysician, visiting a 
sick man, instead of .taking the regular course of 
prescribing medicines for his cure, weve to tell 
Mm that^ in order ,to heal him, ihe would impute, 
reckon, or account tliis disease of his patient to 
his own ^on. Now to make .this a r^dity the 
;physician^s son must actually be seized with all 
its syi^ptoms, and suffer all its pains ; while the 
patient would be completely relieved feom both ; 
so that the former would by a veal change of con- 
dition be the party really and actually diseaeed. 
But as such a thing would be beyond the physi- 
<:ian's power, his pcoposal would be a mockery, 
and bespeak his own insanity, rather than Ins 
skUl for healing. Every one knows that in order 
to cure a disease its cause must be discowred 
and removed : and although .a thousand incanta- 
tions may be used by way of charming it aWay, 
yet it cannot really be removed but by a process 
which is governaed by the laws of matter and mo- 
tion. When the Scriptures, therefore, «peok of 
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sin as a moral disease, and not of a remedy for 
its cure, -are we to understand that the latter is 
efibdted by inqmtation to Christ ? No : but by 
its eradicttiionj that is, by producing a change 
in the mind and conduct of the sinner from sin 
to holiness. Who can say a man is cured who 
has bis disorder about him? Just so who can 
say tiiat a wicked man is healed of his moral ma- 
ladies, while he remams a slave to his lusts and 
passions ? 

Secondly, seeing that God cannot really im- 
pute sin to his Son, it follows that if he has im- 
puted it to him, it must be falsely — either mali- 
ciously, -mistakeorly, or nominally so. Now where 
is the Calvinistic champion that will undertake to 
maintain the first or the second? Who wiU have 
the temerity to allege that Jesus was falsely 
charged with ^in 1)y God his Father, and that the 
latter acted the part of a malicious enemy to his 
own Son — ^the part which the Jews and Romans, 
\dio condemned and crucified him, acted? Or 
who will argue that the omniscient God, who is 
perfectly acquainted with the identity of aU his 
woiks, &c., should impute sin to his Son by mis- 
take? In fa^ct, every thing of this sort is dis- 
claimed by the orthodox, because they maintain 
that all in this affair was done with specific de- 
sign. Since, then, it is admitted that Jehovah 
could not impute sin to Christ malevolently or 
mistakenly, we must come to the conclusion 
that, if he has done it at all, it must be by way of 
tolhsion or farce! That is, he has contrived a 
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scheme by which (to keep up appearance on be- 
half of the claims of his justice) he notninally 
charges the sins of the elect on his Son, in such 
a way that they might be led to believe that its 
penal consequence is as really borne as if they 
had suffered it themselves ; that their debt is by 
a sort of fictitious contrivance between the of- 
fended party and the supposed substitute, agreed 
upon to be so represented as if it were really 
paid ! In a word, this substitutional doctrine 
amounts to no more than a systematic parade of 
words without meaning, — a mere solemn device, 
which the Deity is represented as having palmed 
on his rational creation as a solid reality, under 
the imposing name of insisting on an inexorable 
regard to his judicial rights ! 

I will now take a view of the preposterous na- 
ture of this notion, as connected with the idea of 
time SLudpUice. When and where did this trans- 
action take place ? Those who maintain that 
^^ God from eternity viewed the elect as justified 
in Christ," will of course refer me back to a pe- 
riod when none of them had an existence — namely, 
before time. But this is a point of controversy 
to be settled between those who hold it, and the 
more reasonable amongst the orthodox, who treat 
such extravagant chimeras with the argumenta- 
tive severity they deserve ; and is therefore taken 
out of my hands. It is with the more moderate 
statement of the question with which I have im- 
mediately to do. I will suppose then this to he^ 
that the imputation of the sins of the church to 
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the substitute took place at the time when he 
made his appearance as such under the character 
of the Messiah, This supposition in point of 
order seems to be most in accordance with the 
substitutional scheme. The first conclusion to 
be drawn from this position is, that those of the 
number chosen to be saved, who lived and died 
previously to this period, either had to bear the 
charge of their own sins, or that they were par- 
doned without reference to such substitution. I 
am aware that it will be said in reply to this, as 
I have often heard it said, that '^ God forgave the 
Old-Testament believers upon the credit of his 
Son's engagement to render satisfaction." But 
on this hypothetical subterfuge it is to be ob- 
served, first, that if the debt was thus cancelled 
on behalf of the sinner, it must either have been 
placed to the jEiccount of the supposed substitute 
on the book of justice (to follow up the orthodox 
figure), or else it must have been a mere nullity j 
affecting the case of neither party. If the former, 
then it amounts to the same thing as imputation ; 
which would have involved the substitute in im- 
mediate responsibility, and consequentiy have 
brought him under the hands of inexorable jus- 
tice, while justice, as being inexorabky would ne- 
cessarily, as such, have peremptorily exacted its 
demands. How then is it to be accounted for, 
that this justice, which is represented as so m- 
ftexible, and so rigid in its requisitions and penal- 
ties, should in this case have shewn such neu- 
trality as to have left the enforcement of its sup- 

c3 
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|]fo8ed rigorous claims to the convenknce of tile 
responsible party, or to the time appointed fay 
mercy so long after the debtors were forgiven ? 
Is not this delay by comKnt of justice to foe called 
forbearance rather tban inflexible rigour? If, 
however, the debt remained as a iroUity, then it 
follows, that no one was answerable for it, the 
real debtorb being forgiven, and that ther^ore 
this supposed just severity is «dso without foun- 
dation, upon tiiis score. 

Secondy, who saidwh^ii is this bondsman or 
substitute, thus pledghu; hiibself for paymtdt, 
supposed to be ? It he not represented as a 
being having an e^iia^ishare in, and being a thitd 
part of, the Godhead; as ode havifig an equUl in- 
terest in the maintenance of tiiose ine^oraUe 
rights of diviM justice, which ait pleaded for as 
the ground of his undertaking ? If 80> thda there 
was Bin eqiml necessity that the other two persons 
or partners in this Godhead should each sepa- 
rately engage for the other, aod for him : for^ if 
the whole Godhead is i^ended by the conduct of 
sinners, then satisfaction was required Jhr the 
whole.'; and the seccmd and tiaird peraoms of this 
Trinity would be equally entitled to those de- 
mands wiiidi justice on their bebaif is supposed 
to have rigidly made ! Whatever is the jtisdce 
of ofm, must be of each, or else the equality con- 
tended for is destroyed. The justice of the Son 
and Spirit, therefore, wsis eqiiidly ^ooAcerfied w4tti 
that of the Father. What an absordity is it, 
then^ to say, that ofte df these fti^nu ia dds 
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um^ary Tzanily sboidd uadertake to satisfy 
that of the latter exclusiushf^ and liimeelf having 
an eqwA fig'At to satisfection ! 

On the dtheriiand, if this imputation to Christ 
is supposed ^to have taken place at the time be- 
fore alluded to, viz., at the time of his mission ; 
asKither eondusion that fdlows thei^effom is, that 
justice, instead of taking a course according to 
the order of &ct and deed, has enf<»*ced its re- 
qui8iti0iis upon a scale of inversiGny totally ini- 
naical to its own pretensions, by charging the 
debt :an<l exacting the paym^t before it was con- 
tmu^ted, as it vegards those who had no existence 
till isubsequently to tiie event dius spoken of* 
What sovt of justice can that "be to reckon in an- 
ticipation, :&nd to insist upon demands before- 
hstnd? i have abeady idiewn the injustice of the 
imputation of wis already committed by others 
to an innocent person ; but, how much more un- 
just mpst it hoire Iseen to have imputed sins to 
this supposed subststate fae&nre their perpetrators 
h»d an existeQee ? Besides, according to tUs no- 
tion, the ^comnusfiion jof these sins was inevitable ; 
am}, if justice could be satisfied by this imputa- 
tion and its consequent priniitive infliction, then, 
how can St bt dissatisfied with its real and actual 
commission/? vAnd, indeed, on this ground, if I 
do not commit every sin which the substitute 
bare for me^ it fidUows, that more was imputed 
than can be recorded against jue ; and, therefore, 
40 muchnwre of the. debt is charged to the suoety 
•^ winch is again a ^stoatdx of injustke. Upon 
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every view of the subject^ therefore, its prepos- 
terous nature is self-evident. 

I shall conclude my arguments under this head^ 
with a remark or two on what is called the '^ im- 
puted righteousnes of Christ/' as closely con- 
nected with the foregoing doctrine ; because it is 
no uncommon thing to find preachers and writers, 
with respect to the one and the other, expressing 
themselves as if a '^ mutual transfer'' (their own 
phrase) took place between sinners and the sub- 
stitute. The above reasoning is, therefore, ap- 
plicable to both sentiments, and places them in 
an equally preposterous predicament. I would 
add, however, that if, by imputation, the sins of 
the elect are imputed to Christ, then it follows 
that the elect are, by this transfer, without sin : 
and a simple-hearted, common-sense person would 
naturally conclude, that to be without sin is to be 
righteous. What need, then, of any thing else to 
make them so ? Again, if by natural consequence, 
the elect, through having their sins thus trans- 
ferred or imputed to the substitute, and satisfac- 
tion rendered to justice for them, are without sin, 
as is frequently pleaded for; then with equal 
truth it must be maintained, that the transfer of 
the righteousness of the substitute to the sinner 
leaves the substitute without righteousness ! But, 
supposing this transfer were possible^ yet this 
righteousness of an individual could only be con- 
veyed from its proper owner but once^ and to one 
sinner, unless the latter again returned it, which 
would leave him still without its supposed protec- 
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tion. If it be said, that this righteousness, being 
performed by an infinite being, is beneficially ap- 
plicable ad infinitum ; to say nothing of begging 
the question as to the infinitude, it follows, on 
this argument, that each justified sinner becomes 
thereby infinitely righteous, and so, in fact, dei- 
fied. The scriptures usually adduced in support 
of this opinion are interpreted as the others, ac- 
cording to sound instead of sense.^^The remaining 
considerations I must defer to another letter. 

R. MILI^. 
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LETTER IV. 

IMPOVATION OF SIM TO Ofl«I8T A8 A SUBStIT0TE, 

GONTIBrtTBD* 

Sir, Chard, March 16, 1829. 

Thb two remaining considerations proposed on 
the popular interpretation of certain passages of 
scripture, in favour of substitutional imputation 
of sin, I think may very properly be allowed an 
interchange of order ; and therefore, with a little 
variation of expression, I shall state, 

IV. That no such character can be ascribed to 
the sufferings and death of Christ as that of m- 
carious jmnishmentf which is alleged to be the 
penal consequence of this supposed imputation. 
Here, in the first place, let it be particularly ob- 
served, that the question is not whether or no the 
sufferings of Christ have an important connexion 
with the divine plan of the Christian dispensation, 
or that his death is of the greatest consequence 
as the medium appointed by the Father through 
which to manifest his mercy and forgiveness. 
Nor is the point at issue that of the Father's full 
approbation of the conduct of Jesus in thus suf- 
fering, and satisfactorily answering, by those suf- 
ferings, the grand designs of his will and benevo- 
lence. The subject of dispute is, whether they 
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trere reaily a fidl eqmc^Sbmt to tbe demande of 
inexorable jastice : or^ in other words, wfaietber 
tiiey were a complete paymmt of the unabated 
debt alleged to be dae from the insolvent debtors 
to tbe inflexible creditor. To say, that a part is 
taken for the whole, is giving up the position 
contended for; and can be no satisfaction or 
equivalent. Now, in order to maintain that the 
inexorable demands of this supposed strict jus- 
tice are answered by this supposed substitute, it 
must be proved that an eternity of torments mul- 
tipTied by the number of those who, as the elect, 
are supposed to have had their sins imputed to 
him, were balanced by the offerings of an indi'- 
vidual protracted to a few years' duration only ! 
But how can such a thing be possible ? Sup- 
posing we Were to place the national debt on one 
&ide, and even the whole wealth and fortune of 
the richest man in the world on the other, would 
the account be thereby balanced ? But as t&e 
greatest duration of lime does not bear so much 
proportion to eternity as a mite doe« to aU the 
riches of tiie w<»rld, to say that the smallest sum 
was an equivalent or sjotisfactory payment of this 
debt, in poimt of absurdity is notiiing 'to the as- 
section that Divine Justice, while it is supposed 
to demand the never-ending misety of every ski^ 
ner, is satisfied with the sufferings, however in- 
tense, of one person^ endured through ^few years 
of his mortal existence 1^ 

• Far be it from me to underjAte the suffbrings of Jtfiuf^ 
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Biit if suffering, bodily and mental, was what 
proved so satisfactory to justice, why do the New- 
Testament TtTiters lay the stress so particularly 
on his death, blood, or cross, while in making 
express allusion to his sufferings, it is, for the 
most part, for a different purpose than that of 
connecting salvation therewith ? Indeed, the sa- 
tisfactionists, seemingly aware of this, are most 
frequently carried even beyond their own propo- 
sition, that his sufferings were an equivalent; 
and are often dwelling on what they call ^' the 
atoning blood," or the meritorious death, ^' of 
Christ," &C. It was the life of the substitute 
that justice demanded, we are often told. But 
if the penalty of sin is eternal damnation, how 
could the sacrifice of life, though ever so punful; 
be an equivalent to justice, seeing there is no 
sort of parity between the penalty and the pay- 
ment ? And if the death of Christ is to be viewed 
as an equivalent, why are the parties for whom 
he died still subject to die ? If he died in their 
stead, certainly they are legally entitled to a 
complete escape from the fiemgs of . death, as well 
as from eternal woe. But granting, for the sake 
of argument, that the forfeiture of natural life 
was what justice required as a satisfaction for the 
offenders, from the substitute, did not that life 

or to detract from their value and importance in connexion 
with our salvation. Those who hold the view I am here 
contending against^ by overlooking the true design and end 
of his sufferings, according to scriptural statements, are 
rather chargeable mth this. 
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therefore become the undisputed and retainable 
property of this justice, no longer at the disposal 
of any other, and irrecoverably yielded into its 
hands ? Can any sophism whatever make it ap- 
pear right that the substitute evermore should be 
entitled to what was so justly due, so rigidly de- 
manded, and so readily paid ? If one man un- 
dertakes, to pay the debt of another who is in- 
solvent, does not the pecuniary property with 
which he satisfies the creditor become the latter's, 
as irreclaimable ? Can he afterwards be entitled 
to its restoration ? The language of Jesus, be- 
fore he relinquished what is supposed to be the 
payment of the sinner's debt, ill accords with the 
situation of one who is viewed as yielding his life 
as a vicarious, sacrifice, or equivalent to justice: 
— -<^ I lay down my life that 1 might take it again. 
I have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it againr John x. 17, 18. According to 
the notion of the satisfactionists, this could not 
be true : for if justice had such a claim to his 
life as they represent it to have, he had no right 
to take it again \ and if even it be supposed that 
justice willingly restored what he could not claim 
as a right, in that case, so far from being satis- 
fied, it would be altogether without an equiva- 
lent, and so all its demands would be a nullity ! 
Indeed, to keep up any plausible consistency with 
the substitutional scheme, it ought to be main- 
«. tained, that justice was not only entitled to the 
life of the substitute, but also to his body and soul 
for eternal suffering, under its unsparing ven- 
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geance. But instead of this, dea:th terminated 
all his pains ! 

The fact of the resurrection of Jesus^ the sup- 
posed substitute, being undisputed, one of three 
conclusions must be drawn therefrom: — viz. 
-either that while justice claimed his life as the 
penalty of imputed sin, it again restored it as a 
matter of favour ; or, that claiming its right to 
retain it vrith inflexible sternness, Divine power, 
in despite thereof, clandestinely effected its res- 
cue; or, that this life, having been laid down as 
a vohmtary act, pro tentpore, to answer some im- 
portant end for the glory of God and the interest 
of manldnd, was restored to him as a jiist and 
necessary part of the wise economy. The first 
supposition renders the neftion of inexorable jus- 
tice a mere figment : for how can restoration of 
its legal and rigorous olsdms be reconciled wi& 
such a character ? And if justice could be so 
pliant in this case of the substitute, why not on 
behalf of the offenders ? And why require a sa- 
tisfaction for sin, a payment of the debt, and then 
restore the property which is supposed to be the 
equivalent demanded? Why not have relin- 
quished its right at once, in favour of the offend- 
ing party, as well as put an unoffending individual 
to expense and pain, and after all, to forego its 
*ckdms by yielding up what it had a right to re- 
Hiain irrecoverably ? The second would represent 
this justice and the attributes of God at variance, 
and as, in ptfint of fact, instead of being satisfied, 
absolutely cheated of its claims by a stratagem of 
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Omnipotence ; and is therefore self-refated. The 
.third is the only rational and scriptural one ; and 
places the objects of Christ's death and sufferings 
in a light which perfectly harmonizes with the 
revealed perfections of God. 

But the still more striking difficulty in the way 
of this notion of vicarious forfeiture of life and 
satisfaction thereby rendered to justice, is, that 
this supposed substitute should not only again 
receive back what was irreclaimaibly yielded, btit 
that he should be exalted to the highest stale df 
•felicity and glory as the reward for his conduct ! 
— that be should not merely escape from the 
hands of justice to live in a private state of con- 
scious obligation to its lenity, but should, with 
the authority of one having an indisputable right 
to spiritud .dominion^ exercise the prerogatives 
of a triumphant victor, and send forth the dele^ 
gates of his choice and power, to proclaim to the 
world the liberation of those for whom it is sup- 
posed he was substituted, on the ground, not df 
having satisfied justice for them, but of his having 
been brought to Ufe again ; that is, according to 
the vicarious notion, having escaped the hands of 
justice and defeated its ends ! Now, by what ta- 
lismanic logic can the idea of vicarious punish- 
ment by the death of the substitute, be made 
compatible with such a remaird for doing what his 
vicarious situation rendered oiMgatoryf If the 
offenders ought justly to have suffered the pe- 
nalty of eternal misery, by a parity of reasoxung, 
the substitute covXAddeserve nothing but suffering. 
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or, at most, but a state of non-existence. And 
how can it be said that justice is satisfied^ that is, 
has received a fall equivalent for the debt, while 
the party concerned in rendering that satisfaction 
has eluded its grasp,, and, in triumphant defiance 
of every fetter, has attained to a state of elevation 
beyond the reach of every evil ? While nothing 
short of unutterable and never-ending misery can 
satisfy this justice on behalf of the non-elect or 
unbelievers, (for whom there could indeed be no 
satis&ction, because their punishment can never 
terminate,) how could a few years* suffering, ter- 
minated by the loss of a mortal existence, held 
only three days, be a satisfaction for the elect, or 
the saved ! In the one case, is it so rigorous as 
to place against the debt an infinitude of suffering 
which can never pay the amount; and in the 
other, so fiiexible and compromising as to admit 
for satisfaction what in comparison therewith can 
at most be only considered as the minutest frac- 
tion to the highest numerical amount ? 

This brings me to the great Trinitarian sub- 
terfuge, the fallacy of which, in my second letter, 
I promised to shew ; namely, ^^ that although the 
sufferings and death of Christ's humanity were 
inadequate to the extent of the penalty of sin, 
and in themselves insufficient for satisfaction to 
justice ; yet the Godhead united to it gave such 
efficacy and value thereto as to render them fully 
commensurate to the required equivalency." Now, 
although I believe this notion of a double nature 
in Christ to. be one of the most barefaced sophisms 
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that ever was palmed on popular credality as a 
theological item, yet by way of proving its utter 
uselessness in the case in hand, I will suppose it 
a truth, and argue on the assumption. In doing 
this, I am prepared with a great variety of posi- 
tions, but as I must be economical of space I will 
confine myself to a few of the m^n points of rea- 
soning. But let it be observed, in passing, that 
the advocates of this vicarious doctrine, by their 
own shewing, think nothing of the acts and pas- 
sive submission of the man Christ Jesus, whom 
the New-Testament writers uniformly represent 
as the real sufferer and the real Saviour. (See 
Acts ii. 22, iv. 10—12, v. 31, &c.) 

First, as the persons in the Trinity are repre- 
sented as eqiuzl in every respect and degree, it 
follows they were each equatly offended by the 
sinner, and consequently had each an eqttal 
demand on the substitute for satisfaction to their 
injured justice. If, then, one of those persons 
was united tcvthe man Christ Jesus for this pur- 
pose, it argues that, at least, for himself he gave 
up his own claim in this respect, unless also the 
supposition be maintained, that the first person 
took a turn to satisfy, in the same manner, the 
justice of the second; and with respect to the 
third person of the Trinity, nothing is ever said 
in vindication of his rights as an offended party. 
And further, as the penal sufferings of Christ are 
described as inflicted by the tvrath of an offended 
God, it follows, as the whole Godhead must have 
been offended, each person in that Godhead must 
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have been equally angn/y and equally concerned 
in pouring vengeance on the head of the substi- 
tute. But how can this be reconciled with the 
idea, that one of these persons takes a favourable 
part with the substitute, another is altogether 
neutral, and the other, namely the first only, is 
wroth with him ? If the latter was actuated by 
vengeance to punish him, then his disposition 
tpwards the object must have been totally oppo'- 
site to that by which the second person was led 
to unite himself to him : and thus while the one 
was engaged to crush the victim with the weight 
of vindictive punishment, the other was employed 
to a directly opposite purpose ! The one burn- 
ing with indignation and fury against him, and 
the other taking the greatest possible interest in 
the concerns of the sufferer, thereby to sustain 
bim under the weight, and to contribute an infi- 
nite degree of virtue and aid towards his sup^ 
posed penal suffering ! But I would here ask, in 
the name of common sense, how this infinite 
worth could have been imparted to such suffering 
while infinite wrath inflicted it? The aims of the 
one person must have been counteracted or neu- 
tralized by those of the other : for surely there 
must have been as much tendency in the venge- 
ance of the one to magnify the amount of suffer- 
ing required, as there was in the dignity of the 
other to communicate virtue and efficacy thereto; 
just as much as a fire would bum with continued 
vigour, although water were incessantly poured 
on it, if another equally opposing force were to 
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yield it a tantamount supply of combustible 
material. 

2nd. This notion serves to exemplify the dex-« 
terity with which the orthodox, when it suits 
their purpose, can reverse their own established 
positions. Hence, when they describe the state 
of those who have to endure the wrath to come, 
as impenitent unbelievers, they represent it as 
mainly consisting in a total separcUion from the 
Deity; and an awful distance from God, they say, 
makes hell in all its horrors. Now, then, here is 
one who is said to be a substitute charged with 
the sins of others who would otherwise have had 
to endure this total separation ; consequently his 
predicament as a substitute must necessarily have 
subjected him to a like punishment. But so far 
from the sufiEerings of Jesus consisting in any 
thing like such separation, by the notion of the 
union of the Godhead, his case must have been 
the very opposite : for he was thereby as dose to 
God as possible, instead of being at a distance* 
And if this separation constitutes the greatest 
misery, by a counter ratio, the nearest approxima- 
tion to the Deity must constitute the greatest 
happiness. How, then, so intimately united with 
the Godhead, could the manhood suffer or feel 
pain at all ? Not only so, according to this idea 
the greatest good and the greatest evil come into 
closest contact : for if the sins of the elect were 
placed on the head of Christ as the substitute by 
imputation, then by the supposed union of the 
Godhead to the same person, two of the greatest 
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opposltes and repugnancies were thereby formed 
into congenial coalition; viz.^ the dregs and filth 
of human wickedness, with consummate purity 
and holiness— the aggregate of follies and defects, 
with the most profound wisdom and highest per- 
fection — the most abhorrent and detestable, with 
the most attractive and lovely ; and in a word, 
instead of witnessing the verification of the 
Psalmist's words in Jesus, " Mercy and truth 
have met together, righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other;" on the substitutional scheme 
it would be more proper to say, " Heaven and 
hell are met together, righteousness and sin have 
kissed each other." 

3rd. Such a notion, instead of giving due and 
legitimate value to the sufferings of the man 
Christ Jesus, absolutely depreciates them to a 
miUity ! These sufferings must have been either 
something or nothing in the scale. Now as the 
greatest possible extent and degree of what is 
finite, bears no more proportion to what is infi- 
nite than the smallest, it follows on this supposi- 
tion, that the slightest momentary suffering 
would have received equal virtue and value by 
such a union with Godhead, as the sufferings of a 
thousand years : consequently, the sufferings of 
Jesus, though extended only to a small part of 
such duration, must have been, for the most part, 
unnecessary ; and thus, while it is pretended to 
enhance those sufferings in worth, they are in 
effect reduced to nonentity ! On the other hand, 
if it be maintained that those sufferings did of 
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themselves contribute towards the real amount of 
the penal satisfaction^ then they mu«t have been in 
their own nature infinite, and so to have rendered 
any additional infinitude superfluous; conse* 
quently, this Godhead was not needed. In ceo* 
nexion with these remarks^ let it be noticed that 
the main ground on which this infinite efficacy u 
required, is the assertion that sin is an infinite 
eviU Admitting, for the sake of aigument, this 
to be the case, and viewing Jesus as a substitute 
loaded by imputation with a countless accumula- 
tion of these infinite evils, must we not suppose 
that by such a debased and degraded situation his 
acts, of whatever kind, as well as his sufferings, 
must have been as infinitely detracted Jromy as 
they could have been dignified or augmented in 
value by the cdvine nature ? Again, union in aU 
cases supposes redprocal participation.; if, then, 
the latter could exalt and deify the deeds of 
manhoo^j with equal reason it might be argued, 
that as Jesus was thus considered the «ubjec(t of 
imput^ sin, and as a legal criminal in the hands 
of justice, convicted and condemned accordingly, 
such substitutional ignominy mu«t have equally 
deteriorated and disparaged the powerful acts of 
this Godhead ; and so between the one ,and the 
other, his sufferings ace rendered nng^itory. Not 
only so, but even the reality of the substitution of 
the humanity, the, very point this hypothesis is 
intended to substantiate, is thereby ^argued into 
useless insigiuficance : for if the Godhead gave aU 
the validity to the sufierings, then must justice 
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have had to treat with this Godhead for the re- 
quired satisfaction, and (if at all) not have received 
that satisfaction from the man, but the God; and 
consequently the latter, and not the former, must 
have been the real substitute. Here, then, we 
come to the ne plus ultra of the Trinitarian dogma, 
a suffering and dying God ! And this God also 
rendering the satisfaction to hid injured justice, 
which as the lawgiver and the offended party he 
ought to have received ! 

Lastly, let it be observed, that although, as the 
great suffering leader in the cause of truth and 
salvation, Jesus did, by the purity and benignity 
of his mind, as well as the excellence of his holy 
conduct, confer on his heroic sufferings an illus- 
trious dignit)^ of character ; yet under the notion 
of substitution no such view can be taken of 
them : for being thereby placed under circum- 
stances of vicarious accountability, justice re- 
quired his personal custody, as legally deserving 
to bear the real penalty as did the actual offend- 
ers : and consequently the real requirements of 
justice had nothing to do with the nature of the 
substituting party further than it was capable of 
suffering : for as the penalty is alleged to be 
eternal suffering, so, to use a figure of speech, 
must justice be paid in the coin of its own pre- 
scribed denomination, and not by a counterfeit. 
But the notion in question would make the trans- 
action a mere evasive bargain instead of an equi- 
valent; and the manhood supposed to be the 
substitute, instead of really enduring the penalty^ 
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would be bought off from his vicarious obligations 
and responsibility; and in point of fact justice 
would thereby^ instead of being satisfied, be 
bribed; and, what would be a complete solecism, 
a respecter of persons, instead of an impartial ad- 
justor ! To conclude, if we are to view Christ 
as a substdtute, his sufferings must have been a 
vindictive punishment, implying the passive de- 
gradation of a condemned criminal, justly merit- 
ing the infliction. Now, by what possible power 
of transformation can punitive desert become a 
meritorious act ; or the painful reward of delin- 
quency be characterized as a deed of influential 
magnanimity in the suffering party ? 

Having protracted my remarks on this part of 
the subject to such a length, I must beg your 
readers to bear with me in occupying their atten* 
tion by another letter, on the last head of what 
may be considered rather the negative part of the 
argument, which the writer considers as impor* 
tant as any that has been discussed. 

R. MILLS. 
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LETTER V. 

SrU3STlTtJTlONAIi IMPUTATION CONTINUED. 

" Nevertheless, what saith the Scripture?" 

Sir, Chard, Jpril^. 

My fifth co&sideratioD, proposed by way of 
disproviag the popuhir interpretation of certam 
passages supposed to teach this doctrine, is, that it 
U cimlrary to the general tenor of Scripture. On 
this head I think it will be best to dispose the 
several particulars which I consider to be opposed 
to it under a general inquiry iqto the true cha<- 
raeter, purport, and design of the Christian dis- 
pemation, or what our English translators have 
(in my opinion injudiciously) designated by the 
unmeaning, obsolete term gospel. The original 
word cannot be more appropriately and correctly 
answered than by the phrase, ^^glad-tidings/' * 

* Evayyskioy, from £v well, good, and ayyOua, a message, 
A good message^ glad tidings^ good or joyful news. Park' 
hurst. It is with considerable reluctance that I venture any 
remarks by way of yerbal criticism^ lest I should be thought 
to assume the qualifications of a scholar, to which, indeed, I 
lay no claim whatever. But tyro as I am in philology, I 
cannot help noticing the inaptitude of our word gospel to 
express the original. Words which have no familiar accep- 
tation by ordinary usage, as employed in science or com- 
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which in a few places has been adopted. By this 
general tenor of the New-Testament scriptures, 
therefore, the glad-tidings, published and prcf- 

mon intercourse, when adopted in Scripture translation^ 
convey no definite signification. The terms love, wisdotn, 
good, evil, high, great, &C.5 are, from thdr frequent occur- 
rence in ordinary discourse and writing, when found in the 
Bible, seldom mistaken in their meaning ; but the term in 
question is not of this description, and is no more intelligi- 
ble to the English reader than if the Greek word had been 
merely transcribed by English letters, as evangeliim^ and 
consequently it is subject to as many clashing definitions a^ 
there are theological opinions and Istns, for which it is 
claimed as an appellative. In fact, pulpit dogmas and de- 
clamations, of every kind^ are by this word labelled as the 
genuine commodities of the kingdom of heaven ! It signi- 
fies nothing ta plain and unlearned readers to be told by 
etymologists of its Saxon derivation and different original 
senses, while, by its obsoleteness, it is become a sign with- 
out an answerable idea. It is true, most people understand 
by it something appertaining to a divine revelation, but the 
specific import of what it is designed to represent is only to 
be discovered by some degree of knowledge in Greek. Let 
the phrase above alluded to he sobstkuted in its stead, and a 
meaning, at once distinct and expMcit, is obviously commu- 
nicated, because by its familiarity every one understands it, 
and all are agreed in attaching the same ideas to it. How 
ridiculous, for instance, would it have been to have rendered 
the passage in 1 Thess. iii. 6, " brott^t us the goipel of 
your faith and oharity'M and how muiy permcious mysti- 
cisms and fanteticid glosses would have been prevented had 
our translators used the simple form recommended, instead 
of the term in question! I am, however, surprised that the 
Editors of the Improved Version should have retained such 
a relic of a dingy and grovelling age, in a work which, in 
many other respects, well deserves its title. 

d2 
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claimed by Jesus and bis Apostles^ I shall pre* 
sently shew, are contrary to the notion of satis- 
faction for sins ; but before I enter more particu- 
larly into the subject, let us for a moment employ 
the abstract meaning of the term as a test of in- 
quiry. The question then to be decided is this : 
Is the orthodox doctrine under dispute, as pro- 
mulgated by its different advocates, in any sense 
glad-tidings? I think not. That which truly 
characterizes any intelligence as such must com- 
municate something in itself highly pleasing to 
the mind, gratifying to the feelings, and interest- 
ing to the party concerned. If the subject of 
news be the detail of some dire calamity or tragic 
event, who would think of calling it " glad- 
tidings*' ? It is true, a ferocious tyrant may re- 
joice to hear of the success of his cruelty in ac- 
counts of the destruction of his victims ; but this 
would not argue that the intelligence was in itself 
good or pleasing. Now apply this remark to the 
doctrine of substitutional imputation. Is this a 
theme on which the mind can dwell with plea- 
sure, and contemplate with emotions of joyful 
exultation ? Is it glad-tidings to be told that in- 
numerable iniquities and offences of every kind, 
of innumerable sinners, were imputed to an in- 
nocent being, and that, consequently, all the 
punishment due to them was inflicted, to the ut- 
termost, on him, by an incensed and offended 
God? Can that be good news which, contrary 
to the declaration that Jehovah is the *^ Father of 
mercies, the God of all grace," announces him in 
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the character of an inflexible lawgiver and inex- 
orable judge, fully bent on pouring out his burn- 
ing ire and vengeance against sin, at all events, 
even though his own sinless Son should be the 
fearful ob/ect of his fiercest ivrath f What heart 
that beats with any sensations of human sym- 
pathy or kindly feeling can be touched with "joy 
unspeakable'^ at such a tale of unequalled woe ? 
Is it any wonder that the orthodox have so many 
touching stories to relate of " converts being 
bathed in tears,'' &c., while their sensibilities are 
excited by so tragic a piece of " gospel truth," 
as they believe this to be ? And is it any wonder, 
again, that after having this subject so repeatedly 
harped upon, so many " evangelical*' Christians 
should exhibit its corresponding effects iu the 
mental perplexity, melancholy, and despondency, 
to which they are subject ? Can it be marvellous 
(as all causes, have corresponding effects), that 
what is, in its very character, doleful and sad to 
the highest degree, must, if believed to be true, 
produce, on the susceptible mind, the most glooj/iy 
feelings ? On the contrary, let us turn to what 
is recorded as resulting to the recipients of the 
glad-tidings preached by the apostles. In Acts 
ii. 41, we are told that such as were converted 
and baptized were such as " gladly received his 
(Peter's) word." What, gladly receive what is 
in itself the most sorrowful tidings ! No : Peter 
did not relate such news as the doctrine iu ques- 
tion, as is evident from the context. " Joy and 
peace" are declared, iu different parts of Scrip- 
ture, to be the immediate effects of believing the 
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glad-tidings of the apostles. How different front 
what is called the " experience" of a Calvinistic 
believer, who, even after receiving the gospel ac- 
cording to substitution, is required to pass through 
a fiery process of dejecting impulses befbre he 
can give any evidence of the genuineness of his 
religion ! And then he is only allowed to indulge 
himself in consolation but in proportion as he can 
be certain that the different criteria of the sup- 
posed " work of grace" (the counterfeit of which 
is represented as difficult to distinguish), will 
warrant him to conclude that his sins were among 
the catalogue imputed to the substitute ; that he 
is *' interested in the vicarious sufferings and fi- 
nished work of the Saviour." 

But let us now come to what these glad-tidings 
expressly unfold. Certainly that intelligence 
which is attested by such abundant instances of 
supernatural interposition must relate to facts 
and truths which it is the supreme interest and 
concern of mankind to know* I shall refer to 
frome of them as briefly as the nature of the dis- 
cussion will admit, as follows : 

1st. The Resurrection of Christ from the dead 
is one grand and leading point of this good news 
from heaven. How glorious and triumphant was 
the important, the unexpected intelligence that 
^' This Jesus (whom the Jews crucified) Ood 
raised up /" Acts ii. 32."*^ See also chaps, iii., 

* The reader who has no recollection of the texts re- 
ferred to^ is particularly requested to turn to them in his 
BiMe. They are not quoted by word, because they would 
have occupied so mueh space. 
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iv., T., X., xiii,, &c. We find in Mark xvi. 16, 
the apostteB were especially eommUsioned to de- 
clare this fact to idl the world ; but, unfortu- 
nately, through the word gospel iu our transla* 
tion^ the sense is altogether obscured, and the 
context disjointed. If an orthodox preaeher takes 
this text for a sermon, he makes it mean every 
thing but what it is intended to mean» Jesus 
had appeared to his disciples, after his resurrec- 
tion, to convince them of its reality ; and h^ 
therefore tells them, since they bad seen him 
alive again, to ^^ go into all the world and preach 
the ^ad-tidlngs." What, the glad-tidings of his 
vicarious sufferings, &c. ? No such thing : the 
context clearly shews that his resurrection was to 
be the burden of their message. By the general 
current of the New-Testament scriptures, this 
was the grsCnd fact to be communicated, aa the 
source of inexpressible joy to its believers. The 
Apostle Paul attaches to this event all the value 
of the Christian dispensation, by declaring, that 
" If Christ be not risen^ then is our 2^ca>ching 
vam^ and your faith also is vain,'' 1 Cor. xv. 14. 
To proclaim that Jesus had been crucified was 
unnecessary ; for this was well known before^ it 
being a public transaction, both to Jews and Gen- 
tiles. But to tell them that the very same Jesus 
who, a little while before, was despised, derided, 
rejected by his own nation, and ignominiously 
put to death under the sanction of the ruling au- 
thorities, was now raised to life and ascended to 
heaven at the right hand of God as a triumphant 
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victor, must have been to those who believed it, 
as astonishing as it vi^as important and joyful. 
Here, then, is a direct contradiction to the notion 
of satisfaction for sin by substitution ; for, first, 
if this was the point so essential to be known, 
and so exceedingly momentous, as its advocates 
represent it to be, why did it not form the subfect 
of the apostolic mission ? Or rather, why do 
they call something the glad-tidings instead of 
this ? How is it to be accounted for that they 
do not urge his sufferings and death as the mat* 
ters which most concerned mankind, if they were 
vicarious? Why did not they dwell upon the 
necessity of ^^ relying on the merits of his death, 
trusting in his imputed righteousness^ and be- 
lieving in bis atoning blood," as the satisfaction- 
ists are accustomed to do ? And, secondly, if by 
the sufferings and death of Christ the penalty of 
|sin was endured, justice satisfied, and the work 
of salvation completed, as they often allege, of 
what consequence could have been his resurrec- 
tion^^ ^Surely, if such is the ground on which 
the sinner is liberated from bondage, and freed 
from the punitive consequences of his sin, the 
end is answered, and he has all he wants imfe- 
pendently of the resurrection of the substitute, I 
can speak from my own experience, (and I be- 
lieve I shall also speak for most others who hold 
the substitutional notion,) that I could not per- 
ceive the reason why the Scriptures should at- 
tach so much importance to this event, while I 
believed the doctrine in question ; and, in fact, I 
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altogether overlooked its weighty import as con- 
nected with the design of the New- Testament re- 
ligion. It is sufficiently evident that the ortho- 
dox attach a hundred- fold more value to their fa- 
vourite notion of satisfaction for sin^ than they 
do to this great fact, by the circumstance that 
they are almost invariably preaching on the one, 
and scarcely ever alluding to the other. Now, I 
think we may safely draw the conclusion, that 
while the apostles preached the resurrection of 
Christ as the fundamental topic of their dis- 
courses, they did not believe the doctrine of sub- 
stitutional imputation. 

"But did not Paul say, (I Cor. i. 23,) We 
preach Christ crucified?" &c. Yes; but his 
meaning is, that they preached that Christ who 
was crucified, in opposition to a Christ which the 
Jews expected should establish a worldly domi- 
nion. This was to the Jews, therefore, a stum- 
bling-block. The aim of the apostles was to con- 
vince the Jews that this same Jesus whom they 
crucified, and not another to be expected^ was the 
true Messiah, by his being raised from the dead. 
(See Acts iv. 10—120 This the reader who 
consults his Greek Testament will find, as the 
word translated " crucified" is the participle pas- 
sive, and should be rendered who was crucified : 
that is, they preached the same Christ who had 
been thus put to death ; and what they preached 
concerning him has been already noticed. 

2nd. The glad-tidings of the New Testament 
is generally represented as a dispensation which 
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ynfolds the mercy^ benevolence, or good-mil of 
Jehovah^ Hence it is emphatically called *^ the 
glad-tidings of the grace of God." Acts xx. 24* 
See also Tit. ii. 11. The great originator of these 
tidings is called the ^'God of all grace," 1 Pet. v. 
10; and "the Father of mercies," 2 Cor. L 3. He 
is also said to dispense his favours " according to 
the riches of bis grace," Eph. i. 7» " According 
to his abundant mercy," 1 Pet. u 3. In thia dis- 
pensation also God is said to be love, 1 John 
iv. 8, 16. To manifest his love thereby, John iiL 
16 ; 1 John iii. 1, iv. 9, 10. Here, then^ we have 
presented to our view, not an object of terror and 
aversion^ biat the most engaging and attracting. 
On the other hand, the doctrine of substitution 
represents the Deity as shewing himself in mea* 
sures of inflexible rigour and vindictive sternness ; 
and the prominent feature of his character is de- 
scribed thereby to be that of inexorable justice, 
seeking the strictest enforcement of its rights, and 
exacting the utmost of its demands! '^Now 
look on this picture, then on that." But let us 
9ee wherein this mercy and good- will consist. 

By the general tenor of Scripture these glad- 
tidings announce, as a consequence of Jesus' Tt- 
&\XTvec\k!bny forgiveness of sins; Luke xxiv. 47; 
Acts V. 31, x. 43, xiii. 38. To enumerate all the 
texts in which this important doctrine is declared, 
as founded on the mercy of God, is unnecessary ; 
because the satisfaetionists, though they pervert 
llbeir obvious unport, are as free in the use of 
them as can be wished. ^^ We alsa believe that 
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God forgives us our iniquities,'' say they ; " but it 
is on the ground of a satirfaction having been 
made for them." This is like saying that a 
triangle is a triangle, because it is a circle ; for 
no two propositions can be more opposed to each 
other than satisfaction for sin and forgiveness of 
sin : and to reconcile the one with the other, re- 
taining their definite and true meaning, would be 
as difficult a task as to prove that two and two 
make five. If the sins of the elect were imputed 
to Christ as their substitute, and he bore the 
punishment due to them, as a satisfaction to jus- 
tice, then it assuredly follows that those sins are 
not chargeable to them ; indeed, it would be an 
act of injustice to lay them to their account, 
after having been answered for at the hands of the 
supposed substitute. But the very terms ^^for- 
giveness of sins^' supposes the sins of those who 
are objects of forgiveness, chargeable to them : 
for who can be forgiven that which is not alleged 
against him ? But how can the debt be accounted 
to them if already paid ; and how can they be 
forgiven what, if paid, they do not owe f We 
are taught to pray that God would " forgive our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against 
lis/' But who in his senses would think of for- 
giving another against whom he has no offence 
to allege ? To suppose that my sins were imputed 
to and punished in Christ as my substitute, is to 
suppose they are not chargeable to me; and if not 
chargeable to me, how can I be forgiven ? Can any 
thing be clearer than that in forgiving those who 
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ofifend us^ we lay aside all thought of revenge and 
punishment ? To InAiGt the penalty of the law for 
offences, is certainly an opposite thing to pardon. 
Mark, then^ wie are to pray to God to forgive us 
as we forgive others. But how could he do this 
if he has already poured out bis wrath against 
our sins, and punished them to the utmost iti a 
substitute i If the parables of the two debtors 
and the prodigal, Luke vii. 41, and xv. 11, are to 
be taken as illustrations of God's method of dis- 
pensing bis mercy, (which they evidently are,) 
then the doctrine of satisfaction for sins is as ex- 
pressly denied in Scripture language as words 
can do it. 

This forgiveness is sometimes spoken of under 
a figure, such as a covering (Ps« xxxii. 1,2; Rom. 
iv. 7) 9^ blotting out (Is. xliv. 22^ Acts iii. 19)^ 
Now where would be the force of such expres- 
sions if the notion of aubatitutional imputation 
were correct ? Can my sins be now covered if 
they were imputed to and punished in a substi* 
tute 1800 years ago? Can that debt be now 
blotted out which was paid long before I had an 
existence, and therefore before it could be con* 
tracted ? If my sins were imputed to a substi- 
tute, that substitute must have been involved in 
all the consequences of those sins^ whether penal 
or oliberwise ; thai is, if be took my place as an 
offender^ deserving to suffer eternal punishment^ 
my sins would have been Ms, and, as a debt, have 
stood to Ms account, and net tnine ; and conse- 
quently the covering and blotting out would have 
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concerned Mmj and not me. In shorty my sins 
being thus transferred (to i>is« the solecism for 
the sake of argument) by imputation to another, 
that other became the substitutional sinner or 
debtor, as well as the vicarious sufferer ; and con- 
sequently, if pardon has any thing to do with the 
case, he only could be the real ^'ect of it. 

Srdly. With forgiveness of sins the Scriptures 
very closely connect the repentance of the siimer. 
See Luke xxiv. 47; Acts ii. 58, iii. 19, y. 31. 
The fitness of this is obvious to a mind untinc- 
tured with human systems ; but how to perceive 
the necessity or utility of repentance, on the sup- 
position of satisfaction for sin, I am altogether at 
a loss. Repentance, like pardon, supposes the 
sins chargeable, and implies a conscious sense of 
thejmstice of such a charge. But if my sins were 
answered for by a substitute, what have I to repent 
of? The common language with the Satisfac- 
tionist is to this amount : '^ That by the com-^ 
plete work of Christ, in bearing tlie punishment 
of sin, tlie elect are free from all charge, and con- 
sidered as without sin, free from every blemish, 
pure and spotless ;" and this is generally repre-^ 
sented as so virtually, independent of any act 
whatever of theirs. Can such immaculate per- 
sons then have any cause (or repentance ? In- 
deed, if repentance were at all necessary, it be- 
longed to the subsi4tu(e to become the penitent 
vicariously, as well as to suffer. He to whom 
sin is imputed is of course the party whom it be- 
comes to repent of it : if, therefore, my sins were 
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imputed to a substitute, it was Ms (if auy one's) 
duty to repent of it for me, as well as to bear its 
penalty for me. 

With respect to the phrases, " through^* 
^^ iny' and ** iy," in reference to Christ, as it 
concerns forgiveness and repentance, to me they 
convey a sense far different from substitution : 
for (supposing there were nothing contradictory 
between pardon and satisfaction) if it were the 
case that the sufferings and death of Christ were 
vicarious, this would have been the causal ground^ 
and not the medium ; and would have been offered 
as the strongest reason, by the apostles, why they 
preached remission. Instead of this, as I have 
already shewn, the resurrection was their warrant* 
But to prove this more expressly I come, 

4thly, To shew that in this merciful dispensa- 
tion, by the general scope of the New-Testament 
writings, Jesus is presented to our view as a dig^ 
nified agent, appointed and qualified by the Father 
for carrying his gracious designs into effect. He 
was the great Messenger of Jehovah, who came 
in his name, to represent his authority, to reveal 
him as the only object of worship, and to declare 
his will : John v. 43, vi. 57, vii. 16, 29, viiL 19, 
42, X. 36, xii, 44, 50, xiv. 7, H- He is repeat- 
edly styled the Messiah, and his mission was of 
such a nature as to distinguish him in excelling 
all preceding prophets and messengers. John L 
16-^27, iii. 31. In this respect he had all things 
given into his hand by the Father : John iii. 36, 
V. 22 ; and as such was appointed heir : Heb. i. 
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2. Indeed, so important and highly honourable 
was his engagement as the Sent of God, that he 
speaks of himself as personating Him who sent 
him. Hence he declared, '^ He that seeth me, 
seeth him that sent me." John xii. 45. '^ If ye 
had known me, ye should have known my Father 
also ; and from henceforth ye know him, and have 
seen him. He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father." John xiv. 7 9 8. An ambassador sent 
by a king, treats and negociates in his name and 
authority, and is regarded as personally repre- 
senting him. So Jesus, the great Messenger of 
the King of kings, acted and spoke on his behalf. 
Thus we see that he was in every respect pre- 
sented to us as employed for the Most High, in 
the most important designs, and in such a manner 
as bespeaks the high honour conferred upon him. 
Now does this look like substitutiony in which we 
are to suppose him degraded with imputed sin, a 
prisoner of justice, and no further effective in his 
undertaking than as a mere subordifiate instru" 
menty and the passive victim of all the inflictive 
evil that could be arrayed against sin and sinners ? 
Indeed, in this respect he must have personated 
guilty criminals, instead of Jehovah ; and have 
been consequently subject, by his vicarious situ- 
ation, to all the incurred indignities of crime and 
wickedness ! What monarch would think of em- 
ploying, as a Plenipotentiary, one who was under 
the power and arrest of the law, and condemned 
as a felon ? Does not such a high office bespeak 
the liberty, reputation, influence, and eminence of 
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the personage engaged in it ? Trinitarians accuse 
the Unitarians with *^ degrading the Saviour j*' 
hut does not the charge fall heavily on their own 
heads ? Is it possible to degrade him more than 
by such a notion of him as that of substitution ? 
The important embassy of Jesus implies the 
closest intimacy and friendship with the Deity. 
Hence he speaks of himself as having an interest 
in his Father's property as the son and heir ; and 
to be in this respect one with the F^her. John 
X. 30, xyi. 15, xvii. 10^ He is represented as the 
highest object of the Father's affections also ; his 
elect, in whom his soul delights — " his beloved 
Son" — " approved," &c. Is. xlii. 1 5 Matt. xii. 
48, Matt. iii. 17 5 John v. 20. Contrary to aH 
thIS) substitution su{q>oses him the object of dft- 
mne wrafh and vindictive justice I Did the Father 
reatfy delight in him ? Was he really his '^ be«> 
toved" ?— Was he really ** well pleased" in him ? 
Theii be certainly could not have been really an" 
gry with him, neither could his vengeance have 
been poured upon him ; and therefore his suffer* 
ings were not vindictive punishment, nor the sub'- 
stitationa} penalty of sin, but a wisely^appoiuted 
meaois to an end mc^e consonant with the moral 
pa:leetions of God. 

Many other particulars^ had I room, could be 
adverted to, descriptive of the exalted character 
and pre-eminently efficient agency of this Medi* 
ator of the new covenant, to ex-emplify the import 
of the terms, by, thr&ughj and in, as expressive 
^f something totally opposed to substitution, in 
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application to him ; but enough h^ been adduced, 
it is presumed, to satisfy every candid and unpre* 
judiced reader. 

With these remarks, therefore, I, for the pre^ 
sent, close the discussion; and while I would 
apologize to the reader for having, by my pro- 
lixity, so much engrossed his attention, I would 
request him to overlook those defects in style and 
composition which necessarily attend self-taught 
acquirements, and which the advantages of a 
classical education might have obviated. As 4 
farther palliative to my literary errors, I have 
also to plead my daily avocations in life, as al^ 
lowing me little leisure for writing, excepting the 
Sunday : on which day, finding it incompatible 
with my convictions to join in the worship of a 
God divided into three persons, (there being no 
other worship here,) I have, for the most part, 
devoted a few hours to this object. Some may 
be disposed, however, to think I have written by 
way of ostentation ; but this I can sincerely and 
conscientiously say is not the case. So far frpm 
it, indeed, that it is not without subsequent regret 
that I have given my real signature to my letters ; 
and this I hesitated to do, till I had consulted a 
highly respected friend, of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation, on its propriety. In fact, if a sense of 
duty — under the impression that, situated as 
I am, if I could not do good in one way, I 
ought in another— as far as my ability qualified 
me, had not prevailed over my scruples as to the 
irksomeness of the undertaking, I should wil- 
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lingly have declined the task. With respect to 
the beneficial result, I make no calculation there-* 
on ; but if only one prejudiced and contracted 
mind should be thereby liberated and led, in the 
spirit of free inquiry, to investigate the subject, 
and discover the fallacy of assumed orthodoxy, I 
shall not have written in vain. I have, however, 
some gratification in learning, that in strength-* 
ening the convictions and confirming the minds 
of some of my Unitarian readers, my efforts have 
not been lost. At some future time, it is my in- 
tention to resume the topic, by entering into an 
explanation of those texts of Scripture which are 
usually construed to favour the popular senti- 
ment. This I should do successively with my 
present communication, but for the supposition 
that I am become tedious to the reader, and have 
intrenched too much already on the pages of the 
Reformer. With thanks, Mr. Editor, for your 
respectful attention to my correspondence, and 
best wishes for the cause which you advocate, I 
conclude. 

R. MILLS. 



G. SMALLFIBLD, PRINTER, HACKNEY. 
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TO 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 



FREDERICK, 



LORD BISHOP OF DERRY. 



Among the Jew of your Lordship's eccle- 
siastical dignity, who have nobly dared to 
assert the rights of civil and religious liberty, 
and thought no action foreign or unsuitable 
to their holy profession which could advance 
the interests of mankind, — the Bishops of 
the see of Derry have been the most distin- 
guished; and your Lordship, though last, 
not least, among that sacred band. 

If I had, therefore, no private favours to 
acknowledge — no personal esteem or regard 
to testify, which no one knows to value 
more highly, or can hold more dear than 
myself — I should still look up to you as the 
ablest advocate for that liberty I have claimed, 
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and solicit the sanction of your name to pa- 
tronize these Discourses. 

The purpose for which they were written 
will justify this choice. 

To dispel frona Christianity that dark 
cloudy of mystery which has been so long 
hanging over it, and to exhibit it in its native 
dress, in which we see it in the Scriptures, 
and thus to recommend it to its votaries, and 
attach them to its service, was the design of 
this publication. 

To effect. this, I have exercised the right 
of private judgment in my interpretations of 
the Scriptures, neither presuming to be in- 
fallible myself, nor acknowledging that claim 
in others. I have thus endeavoured to place 
our religion upon its only firm and immove- 
able basis, the word of God explained by 
every individual for himself. 

Could w^e once be brought to think that 
the worst heresy is a bad life — that no church 
can be in danger which has no corruptions in 
it — that the only atonement for our sins is re- 
pentance and amendment — that the Jaith we 
ought to contend for is " that which was once 
delivered to the saints ;^^ could we but agree 
about these Jundamental parts of our religion, 



it would matter little how much we disagreed 
about the rest. Were those barriers beaten 
down, which have been kept up to create dis- 
tinctions and kindle animosities, and a unity 
of practice sought for, which may be had — 
instead of a unity of opinion^ which cannot 
be obtained— we might be held together by 
the only bond that can be lasting, and known 
by the only mark of distinction that is worth 
preserving, it being the true^ Christian one — ^ 
our love and good-will towards each other. 

The happy eflFects of this Christian temper 
have been widely spread throughout your 
Lordship^s diocese. That liberality of mind 
and equal regard which you have always 
shewn to good men of all denominations, has 
helped to unite the most discordant sects — 
to soften the rancour which prejudice and 
bigotry had fostered — ^and, as far as it was 
necessary for every good purpose of society, 
melted down into a general union those jar- 
ring and dissonant opinions, and made all 
conspire to promote the happiness of each 
other; the distinguishing appellations of 
Catholic, Presbyterian, and Churchman, 
have all been sunk into the common name 
of Christian. And the only struggle that 
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now subsists between them is, which should 
give the greatest proofs of their zeal, and 
their affection to their common friend and 

patron. 

And is it to be wondered at that such 
peace and unanimity should now prevail in 
a city, once the seat of party rage and reli- 
gious hatred ? The citizens alike perceiving 
that your differing from any individual in 
opinion, produced in you no diminution of 
personal regard for him^ caught the same 
liberality of spirit, and were actuated by the 
same sentiments towards each other. Thus, 
when your Lordship nobly proposed to erect 
a Chapel for the Rontan Catholics of Deny, 
there was not a churchman or sectary who 
did not eagerly adopt your iruly Catholic 
principle, and contend for the honour of 
laying the first stone of that edifice.* The 

* What satisfaction it must have afforded to a liberal 
mind^ to have seen the bishop of the diocese^ with the titular 
bishop^ joined by the mayor of the corporation^ the dean of 
t]^ cathedral, and the two Dissenting ministers, all going 
in procession to lay the first stone of the Popish Chapel ! 
which is now completed, and affords an example that does 
honour to the prelate, and to the citizeoa that followed it. 
Blush, ye zealots and bigots, and learn for once a lesson of 
good-will and Christian charity, from those ye have been 
taught to hate and to despise ! We have had our procession 
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Establishment^ in particular, saw no danger 
to themselves from performing the offices of 
friendship and humanity towards the mem- 
bers of a different communion ; nor did they 
pollute the name of their Church, to sanctify 
oppression, violence, and wrong. 



pvdet host opprobria nobis 



Ei dicipotuisse^ et non pobdsae f^eUu 

Your own liberal example, my Lord, has 
conspired with the wisdom of th^ Legisla- 
ture, which has had nO occasion to regret 
the concession of a full enjoyment of religi- 
ous rights to the Dissenters of Ireland ; as 
it has found that the obligation to the dis- 
charge of civil duties has not been lessened, 
but increased, by such a grant. And let us 
hope that the time is coming when this wise 

too ID thu country (or rather oar auto da ve) $ but it has 
been of a far different kind from that above-mentioned. It 
was not indeed pbrsonally attended by bishops and ma- 
gistrates, nor was it set on foot with the design of laying 
the first stone of any place of worship ; but with the opposite 
intention of not leaving one stone upon another in any reli- 
gious structure whose form was not exactly according to 
the plan laid down by the State. Such is the difference 
between building and burning /—the one proceeding from 
the true Christian spirit of benevolence and gpod-will to all . 
the other^ from the blind and furious rage of persecuting 
z eal and intolerant bigotry. 
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policy will be adopted by every Legislature; 
— when not only the Protestant Dissenters, 
but every other class of Christians, will enjoy 
both their religious and civil rights;— -and 
when the State shall wisely avail itself of 
the abilities and integrity of every citizen— 
and when active exertions in behalf of civil 
and religious liberty, will be the only test 
that remains for a free and happy people to 
give of their zeal for a country which merits 
their attachment, by blessing every virtuous 
inhabitant with equal and impartial privi- 
leges. 

I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
With great esteem and regard. 
Your LoRDSHip^s 
Very obliged and obedient, humble servant, 

GEO, ROGERS. 
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Matt, xvi. 18: 

Upon this rock I will build my church, and the 
sates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

Our Saviour having worked many miracles, in 
testimony of bis divine mission, was willing to 
learn whether these proofs had produced their 
proper effects, by leading men to conclude that 
they were certain evidences of his being the 
Messiah. He asked his disciples, saying, " Whom 
do men say that I, the Son of Man, am ?" He 
assumes no title above others, but ranks himself 
with the rest of mankind ; with all those who 
were equally "the sons of men" with himself; 
and leaves it to them to make the distinction 
which marked the peculiarity of his character, 
that they might ascribe it to the works he had 
performed, and not to any thing naturally supe- 
rior to others in his person. The answer they 
made was, "Some sav that thou art John the 
Baptist, some Elias, and others Jeremias, or one 
of the prophets," However mistaken they were 
with regard to the exact person of Christ, yet 
every one agreed in looking upon him as a human 
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being, though endue d wit h authority, and a di- 
vine commission, fie; aslcs again, " But whom 
say ye that I am ?" They had been his constant 
attendants, had heard his doctrines and seen his 
miracles, and were qualified to give a most ex- 
press answer to this question. Accordingly, 
Simon Peter answered and said, " Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God," L e. Thou art 

(the M essia h, the expected Prophet, that was to 
come into the world. His being " the Son of the 
living God" was peculiar to him in this respect 
only, that he was mghly favoured in having a 
divine commission given him ; and deserved the 
title in a more eminent degree than others, on 
account of his exemplary virtue, and perfect obe- 
dience to the will of God ; for all goo d men are 
in Scripture styled " Son of God/^hough in a 
sense inferior to that which is applied to Christ. 
Peter gave so just a description of the person and 
character of Christ, that our Lord •* answered and 
said unto him. Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona ; 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father, which is in heaven; and I also 
say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church, and the gates of 
helL shall not prevail against it." That is, Happy 
are you, that you have formed this opinion of 
me, and have not taken it up lightly, or from 
mere report, but have concluded from conviction^ 
that I could not have done the miracles which 
you have seen, or taught the doctrine you have 



heard, if I had not been commissioned' by my 
heavenly Father to fill the office, and answer the 
character you have ascribed to me. And this 
I affirm to you, that the confession of faith which 
you have now made, and the belief of this single 
article, of my being the Messiah, is that funda- 
mental truth on which my religion shall be es- 
tablished ; and whatever may be the attempts of 
its enemies to prevent its reception in the world, 
it shall still spread, and finally prevail over all 
opposition. 

This is the evid ent m eaning of the text. But 
as the use of words without clear and precise 
ideas annexed to them, gives occasion to the 
grossest errors, and the most material perversion 
of the plainest things ; and as this effect has been 
produced in no instance more remarkably than in 
the misconception of what is really meant by the 
word churchy I shall in the following discourse 
consider, first, the Scripture meaning of that 
term ; and shall, secondly, shew that, according 
to our Saviour's declaration, no danger can pos- 
sibly befal it 

First. The word " Ch^ch," in Scripture, as 
well as in profane authors,* invariably means an 
" Assembly." Wherever there was a number of 

* ExicXojo-ia, amongst the Greeks, meant an Assembly, 
called together upon any public business, to enact laws, &c. 
E^ovXo^ijy jMcy, avv, a AOvjvaiot, raq ExxX^^o-ta^ vtto ray stptmj- 
KOTosv e§6ai hoiKucdai, iEschines passim. — Qiav ExxX^o-ta^, 
Deorum Concilium, an Assembly of the Gods. Lucian. 



Christians, small or great, collected together, that 
meeting was called " a Church ;" and it took its 
name from the persons who assembled, not the 
place in which they met Nor was it any par- 
ticular order or description of persons amongst 
them, but the whole body assembled, that con- 
stituted this "Church," A few instances will 
serve to prove this. " Salute Priscilla and Aquila, 
and the church which is in their house ;"* which 
means a number of persons professing Chris- 
tianity in that particular house or family, and 
has no manner of relation to the place itself where 
they were assembled ; but the persons or family 
in it are styled " the church." " No church 
communicated with me, but ye only."t The 
Apostle addresses himself to the Philippians, as 
" the Church ;" remaxking the difference between 
their conduct towards him, and that of others. 
" Ye are come to the general assembly and church 
of the first-born."t These terms are synonymous, 
and so they are translated in two passages of the 
Acts. " The assembly was confused ;" " He 
dismissed the assembly ;"§ which senses could not 
be given to the word church, supposing it to have 
been the place of meeting. " If the whole 
church be come together in one place ;"|| that is, 
if all the Christians of a certain district be as- 

• Rom. xvi. 3-5. t PhU. iv. 15. J Heb. xu. 23. 
§ Acts xix. 32, 41 : if EicxXij<r*a o-vyKix«^/^€i^— aweXw^ rijy 

n 1 Cor. xiv. 23. 
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sembled together. These and other instances in 
scripture oblige me to give this construction to 
the word ExxXijo-ia. The congregation^ and not 
the place, forms the idea of it. 

As there was no particular place appointed for 
these meetings, so neither were there a ny person s 
appointed to preside, with any degree of power or 
authority, over the rest ; but a general equality 
prevailed amongst them. They acknowledged 
no other superior than Christ. He is styled " the 
Head of the Body, the Church ;"* that is, the 
whole society. And to shew the perfect equality 
that subsisted between the members of it, they 
are all styled brethren. " T he He ad of every 
man is Christ."t He had no other superior 
' in religious matters.— Th e Apost les themselves 
enjoyed no power but what related to their di- 
vine mission, the power of working miracles, of 
prophesying, and speaking with tongues. And 
even these powers were imparted, by the Apos- 
tles, to all Christians in general, and were not 
confined to any particular order amongst them. 
Stephen,J who was chosen by the congregation 
to the menial office of serving tables, preached, 
*' and did great wonders and miracles among the 
people." The qualifications required of those 
who were to fill the most important offices in the 
church, were age, piety, and prudence ; and as far 
as the powers of persuasion, ejJample, and gravity 
could go, they might exercise them to the full: 

• Coloss. i. 18. t 1 Cor. xi. 3. J Acts vi. 5. 8. 
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but supremacy and spiritual dominion they had 
none ; and where the interests of the gospel were 
not immediately concerned, the Apostles and 
Elders had no more power than private Chris- 
tians. If an offence was committed bv one 
Christian against another, and the matter could 
not be settled privately, or by the friendly inter- 
ference of one or two others, the church itself, 
that is, the whole assembly of Christians, was 
consulted in the last resort. " If he shall neg- 
lect to hear them, tell it to the church."* If he 
did not submit to this decision, he was excluded 
the society, which was the whole of their excom- 
munication. The rules relating to this discipline, 
amounted to little more than a direction not to 
keep bad company ; and the great bond of union 
which held this society together, was love and 
charity. 

This is the account we have of the church 
which Christ established; which, for its piety 
and simplicity, may well deserve our admiration. 
And if a comparison were drawn between it and 
modern churcKesTthe utility and advantages it 
possesses, above those human institutions ; nay, 
I had almost said, its direct opposition to them 
all, would be too conspicuous to be dissembled. 
There was no stress laid upon the place where 
Christians should meet, nor any intimation given, 
that one sort o f edifice was more proper than an- 
other to assemUte in, for the worship of Grod; a 

• Matt.x?iii.l7. 
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peculiarity which, with some people, enters very 
much into their idea of a true church, and of the 
efficacy of their prayers offered up in it All 
were invited into it, without any discrimination 
of sect or party. Gentile as well as Jew. " Preach 
the gospel to eve ry creat ure,"* was the commis- 1 
sion, and the terms were as plain : " He that be- 1 
lieveth, and is baptized, shall be saved." TheJ 
conditions of admission into a church, at this 
time, are n ot so e asy. Many things are required 
to be believed, which are not in the gospel, be- 
fore a person is allowed to enter into it. It cannot, 
therefore, be " preached to every creature" in 
that unlimited degree it was ordered, as there are 
many who refuse to receive it, on account of those 
other articles of faith which have been super- 
added to it. There was no distinct order of men 
who had exclusively appropriated to themselves 
the denomination of the church, or what we now 
call the clergy. But " unto every believer was 
given grace, according to the measure of the gift 
of Christ"! In greater degree, indeed, to some 
than to others; and for the sole purpose "of per- 
fecting the saints for the work of the ministry, 
for the edification of the body of Christ ;" not to 
be lords over the faith of others, or to exercise a 
spiritual supremacy. We read, indeed, of Elders 
and Bishops, or Overseers, who were to inspect 
the conduct ol tneir Christian converts, and who, 

• Mark xvi. 15, 16. 

t Ephes. iv. 7, H, 12; 1 Cor.xii. 7, lU 
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from their age, were fittest to add the force of 
example to the piety of their precepts. And 
these venerable teachers are described under the 
image of shepherds and guides ; offices, in them- 
selves, low and humble, but sanctified by the 
use they were to make of them ; which was, to 
secure their followers from error, and lead them 
into the way of truth ; not to blind their eyes and 
shut out the light of their understandings, and 
then make them believe that they were in the 
right path. The Apostles and first preachers 
undertook a burthen, not an office of power and 
authority ; they were better and poorer than other 
people, not their lords and masters. The officers 
which are now supposed necessary to constitute 
k church, vastly exceed those of the primitive 
one in number, and fall as much short of them in 
point of utility.* Nor was the discipline of the 
church of Christ exercised with any severity. 
•* The delivery of men over to Satan,"t was by 
no means a consigning them to the punishment of 
the damned in the next world, after having tor- 

* In our common idea of the English Church, the body 
of the people is hardly included. It is supposed to consist 
of the King, as supreme head ; of Archbishops, Bishops, 
Priests, Deacons, Deans, Archdeacons, Convocations, Chan- 
cellors, Treasurers, Praecentors, Prebendaries, Canons, Pet- 
ty Canons, Rectors, Vicars, Curates, Chaplains, Choristers, 
Organists, Parish Clerks, Vergers, Sextons, &c. Vide 
Kobertson's Attempt to explun the Words Reason, Sub- 
stance, &c., p. 171. 

t 1 Tim. I 19, 20. 
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I tured them to death in this. Amendment, not 
I their destruction, was the object. It was done, 
^ that they " might learn" not ** to speak iir* of 
religion, which was of so holy a nature, as not to 
admit a bad man into it. And these perscMis 
whom the Apostle speaks of, were of the most 
abandoned cast ; apostates ; men who bad both 
sacrificed their faith and conscience, and become 
such a disgrace to their calling, that they were 
fit only to associate with the profligate and im« 
moral; with those who were "enemies" to the 
gospel, and its greatest " opposers." ** This de- 

(livering over to Satan," is very different from de- 
livering over to the civil magistrate and the 
executioner ; and if they had not " made ship- 
wreck of a good conscience,"* as well as their 
" faith," they would not have been treated as 
bad men, but as mistaken ones. The infliction 
of tortures, and death in all its hideous forms, 
for a want of faith in what reason cannot com- 
prehend, or for entertaining a doubt about the 
authority which imposes such a belief, was a re- 
finement in cruelty reserved for later ages of the 
church. The Apostles and first Christiana had 
learned a better lesson from their Master, ** who 
came not to destroy men's lives, but to save 
them."t And this he said, when his disciples 
I wanted him " to call dovrn Jire from heaven** to 
I consume those dissenters and heretics, the Samari- 
tans :J he told them, " they knew not what the 

• 1 Tim. i. 19. f ^^^^ «• W. t Luke ix. 64. 
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true spirit of their religion was;" that it breathed 
nothing but love and charity, and embraced all 
mankind as brethren ; and that no difference of 
worship, or of religious opinion, ought to abate 
their good-will, or lessen their good actions, on^ 
towards another. 

Having considered the Scripture meaning of 
the word "church," I shall, secondly, shew, that 
according to our Saviour's declaration, no " dan- 
ger" can possibly befal it. ~ :^ 

llad all other churches been built with the 
same materials with the *' church of Christ," 
there would never have been any complaint about 
their decay, or apprehensions for their fall. 
That Jesus was the " Christ," " the son of the 
living God," was the "rock upon which the 
church of Christ was built" It has withstood 
the ravages of time, the violence of the floods, 
and the fury of the storms that have beaten upon 
it ; and nothing has been able to shake it, for it 
was founded upon a " rock."* Other churches 
have since been said tcHfe constructed upon this 
model ; but the danger they are now in, from the 
decayed state of them, plainly proves that they 
were built upon a very different foundation- 
The Apostle tells us, " Other foundation can no 
.man lay than that is laid," which is "Jesus 
Christ." Now, it is certain, an attempt has been 
made to lay a very different foundation, and to 
build upon. it Several other propositions, quite 

• Luke iv. 48. 
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contrary to Christianity, and destructive of it, are 
deemed its fundamental truths ; but as they are 
neither agreeable to reason, nor the word of 
God, it cannot be expected they should have 
his power or sanction to support them. The 
foundation that is laid by the " apostles aijd pro- 
phets*' will remain firm and unmoveable; but 
" if any man build upon this foundation, wood, 
bay, stubble, his work shall be made manifest ; 
the day shall declare it, because it shall be re- 
vealed by fire, and the fire shall try every man's 
work of what sort it is."* Wherever the fictions 
of men shall be substituted for the word of 
God, or a motley mixture of absurd and un- 
scriptural doctrines shall be superadded to it, it 
shall plainly appear " whose work it is." Reve- 
lation and mystery — light and darkness — are so 
opposite to each other, that if men are suffered to 
use their reason^jji^enses, they never can be 
under a mistake about them; and when once they 
shall exercise their faculties in the search after 
truth, and bring their opinions to their only test, 
the Scriptures — then will come the fiery trial to 
the hay, wood, and stubble — to the whole fabric 
of error, which has been building for ages, and 
-will pass away like a vision. Such an antichristiati 
church as this must ever be in danger; and no won- 
der that the members of it are in such constant 
alarms about it. If any woj-ldly power could 
procure it aid, it has every security which that 

• 1 Cor. iii. 11-13. 
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can give. Large revenues are allotted to its de- 
fence, and every allurement held out to those who 
will engage in its service. It is guarded by re- 
strictions, fenced in by pains and penalties, and 
is by LAW ESTABLISHED. With all these sup- 
ports, still it is in danger, and ever crying out for 
help. Sure this betrays some very great weak- 
ness within, as it is so well defended from with- 
out ! Great is the power of the civil magistrate, 
but no power can make a proposition true, which 
is in itself false ; or maintain, by force, the rea- 
sonableness of injudicious laws. He may silence 
the voice of truth, but is not wholly able to stifle 
it. He may bribe men to profess the grossest 
contradiction— but no authority can insist upon 
their believing it Most human establishments of 
religion have been productive of sloth, ignorance, 
and hypocrisy in its professors — cramping the 
best faculties of the mind, and enslaving it to 
priestcraft and folly. The religion of Christ 
stands in no need of such assistance, and can sup- 
port itself by its own strength and its own evi- 
dences. It not only made its way in the world, 
at its first promulgation, without the aid of the 
civil power, but in opposition to it ; and this at 
a time when it was preached by a few poor, 
friendless, and illiterate fishermen. These first 
preachers had no rewards to distribute, no hon- 
ours to bestow ; nothing to interest their follow- 
ers, or retain them in their cause. On the 
contrary, bonds, imprisonment, and death, were 
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tiieir certain portion. Yet^ notwithstanding all 
these discouragements, they went to the conflict, 
with no other armour than truth, and no other 
comfort than a good conscience. With these, in 
a short time, they overcame the prejudices of 
the Jews, the idolatry of the Gentiles, and effiect- 
ed a revolution in religion, when every power in 
this world was combined to crush it. Could na- 
tural means have produced so sudden and so 
wonderful a convulsion ? No ; the same power 
that first gave rise to Christianity, continued to 
support it But it has met with opposition, not 
only from open enemies, but false friends ; and 
the lattCT have done it more disservice than the 
former ; under pretence of what they have called 
establishing, they have helped to undermine it, 
and destroy its efficacy ; and in order to improve 
what was already perfect, they have added such 
errors and corruption, as are a scandal and dk* 
grace to it. And as men are fonder of their own 
inventions than they are of truth, they have 
guarded these fictions^ with more care and jea- 
lousy than they have the vital principles of the 
gospel. These unsubstantial doctrines being in 
danger from the weakest attack, the approach to 
them is diligently watched, and no less rigorous 
injunctions given to prevent a surprise, than were 
by Moses to the Israelites, to keep them from 
Mount Sinai : ** Thou shalt set bounds unto the 
people, round about, saying. Take heed to your- 
selves, that ye go not up into the Mount, or 
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touch the border of it : whosoever shall touch the 
Mount shall be surely put to death"* Thus ex- 
posed as Christianity has been to the assaults of 
its open enemies, and the misguided z6al of its 
false friends, it has still surmounted all difficul- 
ties, has even gained strength by opposition, and 
proved the truth of our Saviour's prediction, 
" that the gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
it" 

From what has been said, these conclusions 
naturally follow : 

First. Before we complain of the church being 
in danger^ we should consider well what church 
we mean. If it be the " church of Christ," our 
fears are vain ; for we are assured by our Lord 
himself, no danger shall befal it But if we be 
anxious for any other church, our fears are too 
well founded; and there is no way to remove 
them, but by making it as like the former as 
possible, both in discipline and doctrine ; and 
holding the same confession of faith, which was 
so much applauded by our Saviour, which was 
only this, " That Jesus is the Christ, the son of 
the living God." 

Secondly. As Christ declared, that " his king* 
dom was not of this world," it is impossible that 
" his church" can form any alliance with it. It 
must be a wonderful conversion, and a long time 
must elapse before that great prophecy will be 
fulfilled, " when the kingdoms of this world shall 

* Exodus xix, 12. 
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become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ"* Hitherto there has been so little agree- 
ment between them, that as well might there be 
" a concord of Christ with Belial," or truth with 
fable, as a junction formed betwixt them. For, 
so unlike is the " faith once delivered to the 
saints," to that which Constantine enjoined, that 
if any thing could have ruined Christianity, it 
was the establishment of what passed under that 
name by the powers of this world. It is an in- 
sult to suppose that divine can stand in need of 
human aid. 

Lastly. The truest friends to the church, are 
those who would restore it to its original purity 
and simplicity ; that " being rooted and built 
up in a holy faith," they may " present it a glori- 
ous church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing ; but be holy and without blemish."t 
And when this is done, and not before, it may 
bid defiance to every enemy, and assure itself, 
" that the gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
it." 

To the King, eternal, immortal, invisible, 
the only wise God, be ascribed honour and 
glory, now and for ever. 

• Rev.xi. 16. t Col. ii.7. 
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Acts xxiv. 14 — 16 : 

But this I confess unto thee, that after the way 
which they call Heresy, so worship I the God of 
my fathers, believing all things which are writ' 
ten in the law and in the prophets ; and have 
hope towards God, which they themselves also 

* allow, that there shall be a resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and unjust/ and herein 
do I exercise myself to have always a conscience 
void of offence, toward God, and toward men. 

It was the fate of Christianity itself, at its 
first promulgation, to be branded with the name 
of heresy ; and its preacher, St Paul, was called 
the great heresiarch, "a ringleader of the heresy 
of the Nazarenes," for so the term should be 
translated in the 5th, as it is in the 14th verse of 
this chapter. 

The word heresy, in the original, is in itself a 
term of no criminal import It means no more 
than a choice; as when different religious opinions 
are proposed to the mind, it " chaoses'* and em- 
braces those which appear most true and con- 
vincing. According to this interpretation, there 
can be nothing wrong or criminal in heresy ; it 
being nothing more than the exercise of the 
mind upon subjects which deserve most to 
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employ it. Nor do we find that it had an ill 
name given to it in Scripture, but when accom* 
panied with vice, and when opinions were main- 
tained more for the, purpose of justifying wicked- 
ness than the support of truth. 

The Pharisees^ among the Jews, were a religious 
sect, or heresy ; and though many individuals of 
Jbhis- profession were ^mtiy branded by our Lord 
with the title qf'^ hypocrites;" though they held 
the. triMikJon of the eklers, and r^ected the com- 
maBdments^f >God ; yet, notwithstanding, we fin^ 
an example of a virtuous character declaring 
trimseif ftvngtemjber .of this suspicious. commtimty; 
and infonoing m, tihat after the straitest s^t 
(heresy) of the Jewish religion he lived a Phari- 
see. (Acte xxvi. 54 The Sadducees formed 
anotjaer sect, whose ge&eral tenor of pcactioe and 
ooni^ra»Jtiou was nearly as repfeJil&n&iible as that 
of tbe former. These heretics are frequently 
cllassed together ; and the disciples of Christ are 
warned against the doctrine of both. But we 
may remark, that although the particular opini* 
ons of the Sadducees were of the most dungerous 
nature, and such as struck at the root of all reli* 
gion, by denying the resurrection of the dead ; 
yet our Saviour, in his reasoning witli them upou 
this subject, only told them that they were mis** 
taken, and that ^* they erred, not knowing," that 
is, ** not understanding the scriptares, nor the 
power of God." He " denounces no woe" against 
them, as he frequently did against the Pharisees, 
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for their hypocrisy; but ** reasons'* with them 
out of the Scriptures, and proves to them the 
truth of what they before had denied. This in- 
stance of lenity must have proceeded from a 
distinction which our Lord made between a 
mistake about the sense and meaning of certain 
passages of Scripture, and a breach of the plain 
and positive commands of God, where there 
could be no mistake at alL And the treatment 
these heretics met with from our Lord, may serve 
as a lesson to bigots and persecutors. No hard 
names nor ill language were given them. They 
were not threatened with fines, confiscations, and 
imprisonment, to make them retract their errors; 
but much likelier means were made use of; rea* 
son and argument, gentleness and good-nature. 
They were treated as men under a mistake, 
whose errors might be involuntary; and the '^ 
issues, perhaps, only of unfortunate inquiry. 
They might deserve compassion, but not ill- 
usage ; for where there is no crime, there cer- 
tainly ought to be no punishment. 

In all other places of Scripture where heresy is 
spoken of with disgrace, it is always on account 
of the evil practices, and not the opinions, of 
those who were charged with it ; in the epistle 
to the Galatians, (v. 20,) it is reckoned amongst 
the works of the flesh, " seditions, heresies,* en«^ 

* In this place it is possible the word may mean parties 
in the state, or in temporal matters ; as it is joined with se- 
ditions or dissensions : tov^ TroXtrcvojMcvov^ jMcradeo'dai v^q njy 
'TafAowy AIPE2IN. Polyb. apud Raphel. GaL I 6. 
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vyings, murders, drunkenness, and suchlike/* and 
they who do such things are told, ** that they 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God." They 
were excluded from the kingdom of God, for the 
bad actions which they did, not the wrong opi- 
I nions they maintained. St Peter (1 Ep. ii. 1) 
foretells, " that false teachers would come, who 
would bring in damnable heresies, even denying 
the Lord that bought them, and bring upon them- 
selves swift destruction." That they were not 
only apostates, but such as were sunk in the gross- 
est vices, is plain from the description given of 
them in this chapter. The Apostle says that 
many shall follow their pernicious waysy or lewd 
practices :* and that God will punish them for 
their wicked deeds, in the same remarkable man-* 
ner as he did the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
St. Paul directs Titus (iii. 10) " to reject a 
man that is an hereti c, after the first and second 
admonition:" and subjoins, as a reason for this 
proceeding, ** Knowing that he that is such, is 
subverted and sinneth ; being condemned of him- 
self." This is the character of an immoral mem- 
ber oftheChristiansociety,who,by beingconsciou8 
of his having departed from the rules of it, must 
himself approve of the sentence passed upon 
him: it has plainly this meaning, and no other. 
For the Apostle, in the verses before, had been 

* OrJUthiness ; for many ancient copies, the King's MS. 
and that in Magdalen College, Oxford, read aa-iKyna^ 
Vide Hammond. 



recommending an exemplary behaviour in be- 
lievers; that they should be careful to excel all 
others* in good works ; as such a conduct would 
be useful and serv iceable, but that foolish ques- 
tions» and contentions, were unprofitable and 
vain : and that the heretic, whom he was to re- 
ject, was one who was subverted, was turned out 
of the way t wherein he should have walked, and 
bad sinned, and so become a disgrace to their so- 
ciety, and ought to be expelled from it. 

Thus it appears that heresy, according to the 
Scripture notion, being not a pure mistake of 
judgment, but an embracing of doctrine known to 
be false by those who espouse it, out of disgust, 
pride, or envy, or from worldly principles, or to 
avoid persecution, or trouble in the flesh, may be 
well ranked among carnal lusts. Hence are such 
men said " not to serve Jesus Christ, but their 
belly, (Rom. xvi. 18,) to teach what they ought 
not, for filthy lucre's sake, {Tit i. 11,) to account 
gain for godliness, {1 Tim, vi. 5,) and through 
covetousness, with feigned words, to make mer- 
chandize of others."(2 Pet ii. 3.) And therefore 
the Apostle doth not advise us to convince, but 
only to admonish and reject the heretic, as know- 
ing that he sins, being convicted by his own con- 
«cience.t And where heresy is not taken up to 

• Kakuy epyosv irposKrBat, praBesse, to be at the head of good 
works, wpoi^eurdeu ruv vpay/Mcruy — tij? rfy^fMnaq, DeiDOStli. 
•f* "ESio-rpaiCTou, 

. X Sec Whitby on Gal. v. 19, quoted Jebb's Works, II. 148, 
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serve bad purposes and bad passions, and is not 
persisted in from a spirit of pride, strife, and con- 
tention, but from a laudable opposition to gross 
errors and bad practices, there it is spoken of 
with commendation in the Holy Scriptures. St. 
Paul, hearing of some divisions in the church of 
Corinth, about the celebration of the Lord's sup- 
per, writes to them to prevent the irregularities of 
behaviour which had taken place there; and tells 
them, that those who had a proper sense of their 
duty, and that sacred ordinance, should withdraw 
themselves from such as had not : that by thus 
forming themselves into a select and separate body, 
they might observe such order and decency as 
would be rendered conspicuous to all the rest ; 
that singularity in a good cause was a virtue, and 
that they ought to be proud of a distinction, when 
any good might be gained by it. " For there must 
be even heresies,* says he, " amongst you, that 
they which are approved," that is, men of ap- 
proved virtue, and who will stand the test, "may 
be made manifest among you ; and that this 
never could be done, but by forming a separation, 
and opposing good example to bad, in order to 
put a stop to the abuses complained of. Here the 
heretics were the best part of the congregation : 
not the leading party, who had behaved amiss ; 
from whom the conscientious were ordered to di- 
vide and separate, that they might manifest their 
integrity. 

Having examined the word " heresy," and seen 
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in what sense it is used in Scripture, we are not 
to wonder that St. Paul was not at all startled at 
being charged with it TThey had not yet begun 
to fulminate anathemas against those who dared 
to think for themselves, nor were the terrors of 
an inquisition held out to such obstinate offenders. 
This intolerance was reserved for a later age. So 
long as our apostle knew that the Jews could 
prove nothing criminal against him, and his con* 
science told him he had been guilty of no offence, 
either against God or man, he held in contempt 
their accusation of being a ringleader of the here- 
sy of the Nazarenes ; and with a spirit and cou- 
rage that truth and innocence inspires, openly 
declared to the Roman governors, that if to be a 
Christian was an heretic, an heretic certainly he 
was ; but adds, that his accusers were not aware, 
that by making him one, they had in a great mea- 
sure included themselves under the same predica- 
ment. ** For," says he, " after the way which 
they call heresy^ so worship I the God of my fa- 
thers." No new object of worship is introduced; 
the same common Parent of mankind, the same 
almighty Beings to whom our nation owes such 
distinguished marks of favour and protection. 
He is equally the God of Christians and of Jews ; 
and all that he requires of either is, " that they 
should worship him in spirit and in truth." 
Whatsoever is written in the law and the pro- 
phets, is equally the object of the faith of both ; 
and the expectation which the Jews indulge, of a 
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resurrection of the dead, and a future recompense 
of reward, the same hope is the basis of a Chris- 
tian's creed, and the distinguishing article of his 
religion ; that in this latter instance, the difference 
did not respect the object, but the degree of faith; 
for what the one only hoped for, as relying upon 
the goodness of God, the other was fully assured 
of, by his having raised up Christ from the dead. 
This was St. Paul's confession of faith, which he 
made before the Roman governors, upon a charge 
of heresy brought against him by the Jews. It was 
thought a full and satisfactory defence by the 
civil power, and -Ought to have silenced his accu- 
sers, if piety, worth, and virtue could have ex- 
piated the offence of differing from them in 
opinion. It is a short formulary of faith which 
the apostle has given us ; it consists of but few 
articles, and those very plain and intelligible: no 
one who maintains the doctrines contained in it, 
ought to be charged with heresy, according to 
the modern acceptatisn of the term ; and if be 
is, he may shelter himself under the name and 
authority of St. Paul, who very frankly confessed, 
that what his enemies styled heretical, he consi- 
dered as the true religion. And what this is, it 
is. well worth our remarking. First, Christianity 
has made no alteration in the object of divine wor- 
ship : " Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord," is a truth equally insisted on by the Chris* 
tian as well as Jewish lawgiver. Our Saviour, in 
answer to the scribe, says, that the Jirst of all the 
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commandmentB, was that which related to the 
unity of the Supreme Being ; and as this was one 
of the first precepts of the moral law, his decla- 
ration concerning it confirms and ratifies the 
truth of it; for he came not, he said, to relax 
their duty in this respect, but to strengthen and 
give weight to their former obligations. It is on 
this foundation that the apostle Paul builds the 
faith of a Christian : " To us," says he, " there is 
but one God, the Father,'^ whom in another place 
he styles " the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory." The unity and supremacy of 
God is a truth of that magnitude and importance, 
that the whole Jewish dispensation was framed 
to establish it To imagine that another dispen- 
sation, or what indeed was only an extension of 
the former, should unsettle or undo what was 
the original and grand design of it, is to ascribe 
weakness and uncertainty to Him " with whom is 
no variableness nor shadow of turning." This is 
a truth which falls in with our first and natural 
conceptions of things; is what reason loudly pro- 
claims, from the apparent unity of design through- 
out all the works of God ; and is an idea which 
never can be wholly shut out of the mind, till it 
has been debauched by metaphysical jargon and 
the refinements of false philosophy. Predicting 
the errors of an apostate church, the prophet 
Daniel* informs us, that an heathen potentate 

* Dan. xi. 36, 38. See Commentaries and Essays pub- 
lished by the Society for promoting the Knowledge of the 
Scriptures, Vol. I. p. 486. 
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(the Roman emperor) should forsake the objects 
of his father's worship ; should adopt a strange 
Godf — expressly distinguished from the God of 
Gods, — a God unknown to his heathen ancestors, 
— though, as far as related to divine adoration, 
equally an idol with what they had before wor- 
shiped; and honour him, not in spirit and in 
truth, but with gold and with silver, and with 
precious stones, and pleasant things. This is 
adding to, or substituting another deity instead of 
that God who made heaven and earth, the God 
of Jesus and of Paul, whom alone men ought to 
worship, and expressly contradicts the command 
of both covenants. 

The next truth of importance we learn from 
St Paul's defence, is a belief in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and that fundamental article which is there , 
found, a resurrection of the dead ; it is to this 
that the law and the prophets evidently point, 
viz. to the coming of the Messiah, and the doc- 
trine he should deliver. And what is it that 
he principally teaches us? Why, that he has 
brought life and immortality to light, through 
the gospel. It was this truth that the apostle 
principally urges in his discourses. He says, 
" that he was commanded to preach unto the 
people, and to testify that Christ was ordained 
of God to be the judge of quick and dead ; to 
whom gave all the prophets witness, that through 
his name whosoever believeth in him, shall re- 
ceive the remission of sins." And in another 
place, *' if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
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Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved." In expectation of this great event, and 
preparatory to it, we are taught in the gospel, "to 
deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in the present 
world, looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God, and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ" 

To conclude : a belief in one God, in the truth 
of the Holy Scriptures, and in a judgment to 
come, is the substance of a Christian's creed. To 
fabricate any other doctrines, and make them of 
equal importance with these, is to lessen the 
authority and sufficiency of the Scriptures ; and 
to require belief to these supplementary doc- 
trines, whether it be done by the mandate of the 
pope, or any other person, is to exercise a power 
which no person has a right to, and which a Pro- 
testant would disown and resist, - referring the 
decision of the dispute to a higher authority, to 
the Bible, as his only rule of faith ; and if branded 
as a heretic for so doing, he would not deny the 
charge, but boldly confess, " that after the way 
which they call heresy, so worshiped he the God 
of his fathers, believing all things which are 
written in the Holy Scriptures ; and that he had 
hope towards God, that there would be a resur- 
rection of the dead, both of the just and the un- 
just." And if this confession of faith did not 
satisfy his accusers, it would himself, provided 
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he "always exercised himself, to have a con- 
science void of offence, towards God, and towards^ 
men." 

To the King eternal, immortal, invisible, God 
only wise, be ascribed all honour, power, 
might, majesty, and dominion, henceforth 
and for ever ! 
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Ephes. vi. 19, 20 : 

And for me, that utterance may be given unto me, 
that I may open my mouth boldly, to make 
kfiown the Mystery of the Gospel, for which I 
am an Ambassador in bonds, that therein I may 
speak boldly as I ought to speak* 

It has long been a received opinion, that there 
are certain Mysteries in the Christian religion, so 
far above human conoprehension, that it would 
be in vain to inquire into their meaning ; and so 
sacred and sublime, that it would be profane even 
to attempt it. 

That these are very different from the mys* 
teries which we read of in the Scriptures is cer- 
tain : for the latter are always spoken of as things 
capable of explanation, and which are all actually 
explained : nor do the sacred writei^ jcondemo aa 
inquiry into their meaning as an unlawful and 
unbecoming curiosity; but assert the contrary, 
and consider it as the duty of a Christian minis«- 
ter " to make them known,'' and divulge them. 
St Paul wanted only " liberty qf speech* to un- 
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fold the mysteries of the gospel,*' and shew the 
reasonableness of it ; and perhaps all that is now 
wanted is the same liberty to shew the unreason- 
ableness of all other mysteries which are not in 
the gospel. 

I shall, in the following discourse. First, en- 
deavour to prove, that there are no mysteries in 
the gospel but such as are revealed. 

And, Secondly, that when Christianity is said 
to be mysterious^ the true nature of it is misre- 
presented. 

First, in those instances where our Lord 
couched his meaning under figurative expres- 
sions, and intended that his disciples only should 
comprehend the full import of what he said, he 
uses the word mystery as synonymous to parable, 
as appears from St Mark and the parallel places.* 
"Unto you it is given to know the mystery of the 
kingdom of God ;" which is afterwards explain- 
ed by his saying, " Know ye not this parable ff* 

But in the writings of the apostles, the word is 
generally applied to the calling of the Gentiled 
into the church and kingdom of God : an event 
which the Jews had no conception of; as they 
imagined that the partial favours of Heaven were 
to be confined to their own nation, ai\d that, 
from long prescription, they had an exclusive 
right to them.j: But this mystery or secret, 

* Mark iv. 11; Matt. xiii. 11$ LukeviiL 10. 

t Mark iv. 13. 

X ''The first and leading seme of fAvpi^ioy," says the learn- 
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M^hich had lain hid in the councils of God, the 
apostles "made known,^* and proclaimed to the 
world. A few instances will evince this. 

St Paul says,* that " God had by revelation 
made known unto him the mystery of which he 
had written before in few words, whereby they 
might understand his knowledge in the mystery 
of Christ; which, in other ages, was not made 
known unto the sons of men, as it was then re- 
vealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the 
spirit; that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, 
and of the same body^ and partakers of his pro- 
mise in Christy by the gospel; whereof he was 
made a minister, that he should preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
And to make all men see what is the fellowship 
' of the mystery, which from the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God, to the intent that 

ed Dr. CampbeU, '' is not that of the English word mystery ^ 
i. e. something incomprehensible by reason, but arcanum, 
a secret. It is adopted by the Septuagint as a term strictly 
corresponding with the Chaldaic t^n res arcana. Nor is it 
confined to divine secrets. St. Paul tells us, that the 
mystery of iniquity doth already work ; 1. e. the spirit of 
antichrist hath begun to operate, but the operation is latent 
and unpercei?ed. The gospel of Christ is denominated a 
mystery, not because it contains anything in its own nature 
dark and incomprehensible, but because it treats of some- 
thing that had been concealed for ages, but which was at 
length openly revealed.'' Vide Essays, Philosophical, His- 
torical, and Literary, Vol. I. p. 431. 

• Ephes. iii. 3—7, 9, 10. 
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now might be known, by the church, the manifold 
wisdom of God." 

In another place,* the same apostle speaks of 
" this mystery, which had been hid from ages, 
and from generations, but then was made mani* 
fest to his saints ; to whom God would make 
known what are the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles,** 

Again, in his epistle to the Romans,! he says, 
** I would not, brethren, that ye should be igno-* 
rant of this mystery ; that blindness in part is 
happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gen^ 
tiles be come in." And referring to the same 
master, at the close of the same epistle,j^ he speaks 
of " the mystery which was kept secret since the 
world began, but then was made manifest, and, 
by the scriptures of the prophets, according to 
the commandment of the everlasting God, made 
known to all nations, for the obedience of faith." 

The mysteries spoken of were neither abstruse 
nor unintelligible; their hidden meaning was not 
reserved for the " initiated** and withheld from 
the ** profane /*^'noT were they considered as 
speculations proper to employ the learned, and 
keep the vulgar in awe. But they were plain 
and level to every capacity. § The apostle speaks 
of his own knowledge in the mystery of Christ; 
and desires that all his brethren might be as great 

• Coloss. i. 26, 27. t Rom. xi. 26. 

X Rom. xvi. 25, 26. § Ephes. iii. 4. 
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" adepts*' in it as himself.* They had a moral 
and practical use; were made known for the 
obedience of faith^f not tp exercise their faith 
only — to promote piety and virtue, not wrang- 
ling and disputation. 

In all other places of scripture, when the word 
mystery is used, without any particular allusion 
to the calling of the Gentiles, it signifies the 
power, mercy, and goodness of God, vouchsafed 
to the whole race of mankind ; and wonderfully 
displayed in the dispensation of the gospel ; a 
blessing so inconceivably great and unexpected, 
that it might well appear mysterious, till the 
whole plan of it was laid open, and fully n^ade 
known* 

Thus, in that passage of St Paul,J " Without 
controversy great is the mystery of godliness; 
God was made manifest in the flesh;*' it does 
not mean that God himself was visible in the 
person of Christ — this would not have been a 
mystery, but an impossibility : " For no man 
hath seen God at any time, nor can see him."§ 
Hut it signifies that the power, mercy, and good- 
ness of God, which is all that we can know of 

• Roro. xl 25. t IWd. xvi- 25, 26. 

X 1 Tiis. iii. 16. But the true meaning of 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
Is, according to many old versions, and the opinion of Sir 
Isaac Newton, i^tya er< i^o "^Vi n/o-c^f ia< fM^^uiv h stpcuftpaBvj tv 
(rapKt. Thai which was manifest, o, id quod, i. e. the mys- 
tery, that series of events disclosed by the gospel. 

§ Johni. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
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him, were rendered conspicuous in the person of 
Christ, who was the agent and instrument of the 
Almighty, in his beneficent designs towards the 
children of men, so that the Supreme Being 
might be said to be manifested^ when he made 
known his will to Christ, and gave him power 
and authority to execute it; and is what our 
Lord repeatedly declares : " My doctrine is not 
mine, but his that sent me."* " 1 can, of mine own 
seify do nothing."t Again, when speaking of the 
resurrection of the dead, and the great and sudden 
change which our bodies were to undergo, St 
Paul says, " Behold, I shew you a mystery," (1 
Cor. XV. 51,) i. e. I make known to you a circum- 
stance relating to an event, the particulars of 
which you were before unacquainted with. 

And to put it past doubt that all the mysteries 
of the gospel came within the province of reason 
and common apprehension of mankind, he sup- 
poses a case where all of them are brought toge- 
ther, and yet possible to be conceived. " Though 
I understand all mysteries and all knowledge^^X 
i. ^. every thing that relates to the dispensation of 
the gospel, and a proper ability to preach it. 
Here it is observable, that mystery and knowledge 
go hand in hand ; a connexion peculiar to those 
of the gospel, — in all others they are very wide 
asunder ; for the less the knowledge^ the greater 
the mystery ; till the proportion being not at all 

* John vu. 16. t John v. 30. 

X 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 
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kept up between them, knowledge is wholly lost 
and sunk in the labyrinths and abyss of mystery. 
These instances adduced from the scripture 
will suffice to prove that there are no mysteries 
in the gospel but such as are revealed; that 
they relate in general to the calling of the Gen- 
tiles, to partake of God's mercy in the gospel ; 
that they did not consist of abstruse and contra- 
dictory propositions, of so wonderful a nature as 
to confound the reason and stagger the faith of 
the believer — but plain and important truths, 
containing an account of God's will made known 
to mankind by the preaching of Christ and his 
apostles. 

Which leads me, secondly, to consider, that 
when the gospel is said to be mysterious, the true 
nature of it is misrepresented. 

It is not without good reason that the scripture 
always represents it under the image of lights as 
** the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world."* " I am the light of 
the world,"! says our Lord ; " He that folio w- 
eth me shall not walk in darkness^ but shall have 
the light of life."$ Christians are said to be 
** children of light, and of the day ;" § and they 
are told " to believe in the light,'^ |j What can 
these strong expressions mean, but that the gos- 
pel proposes so plain and clear a rule of faith, 
that it cannot be mistaken by those who will use 

• John i. 9. t Ibid. viiL 12. J Luke xvi. 8. 

§ 1 Thess. V. 6. || John xii. 36. 

C 
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the faculties which Grod has given them ? — that 
it is as obvious to the reason of mankind as light 
is to the eyes. Indeed, so clear is it represented, 
that, emphatically speaking, it is styled light 
itself. And it w^as v^risely and beneficently 
ordered, by the Almighty, that the gospel should 
be thus plain and intelligible ; as it v^as intended 
for general use, and more particularly for the 
poor and illiterate.* Any thing intricate or 
abstruse would have ill-suited their capacities, 
who are not to be instructed by abstract proposi- 
tions, but self-evident truths. It was therefore 
meant to serve as a clear and practical rule of 
life, not a standard for doubtful disputations, or 
speculative opinions. It is for this reason that 
St Paul says, " If the gospel be hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost, in whom the god of this 
world hath blinded the minds of them which 
believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ, who is the image of God, should shine 
unto them." Vice and wickedness are enemies 
to all reformation ; and the light shines in vain 
upon those who wilfully shut their eyes against 
its brightness. That the doctrines of it perfectly 
i^gree with this description, and are as plain as 
they are important, will appear from a short 
review of them. 

The first great design was to call men's atten- 
tion to the true object of worship, and the duty 
which he requires of them; and it expressly 

* Matt. xi. 5 ; Luke iv. 18. 
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teaches, that "the only true God" is "the Fa- 
ther ;"* and that he is to be worshiped " in spirit 
and in truth/'t 

Mankind was almost wholly sunk in vice, as well 
as Ignorance; the gospel was therefore a summons 
to them " to repenf'J and return to their duty to 
their heavenly Father ; to reclaim them from sin 
and wickedness, to a life of holiness and virtue ; 
and to assure them of pardon and forgiveness 
upon their conversion and amendment § 

And, as an encouraging motive to perseverance 
in well-doing, the pr(»nise of eternal life is bdd 
forth to them as a reward of their obedience. || 
This doctrine of a resurrection and future judg- 
ment, before but obscurely known, was plainly 
discovered and brought to light by the gospel f'lf 
and the evidence given of it by the resurrection 
of Christ, afforded the fullest assurance of the 
certainty of our own,** 

These are the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, in which there is nothing dark or myste* 
rious; nothing that revolts the common reason 
or sense of mankind; nothing to provoke the 
scoffs of the infidel, or to give offence to the 
rational and true believer. But can the same be 
said of that form of religion, which has been 
falsely exhibited under the name of Christianity; 

• John xvii. 1,3. t Ibid. iv. 23. 

I Markvi. 12. ' § Actsiii. 19. 

II John V. 29; Rom. ii. 7. II 2 Tim. i. 10. 
♦• 2Cor. iv. 14. 

c 2 
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which has involved the plainest truths in mys-* 
tery, and instead of affording lighty has led to 
more than Egyptian darkness/ that has increased 
the merit of faith in proportion to the weakness 
of its credibility, and requires that men should 
cease to be reasonable creatures, in order to 
become religious ones? What a perversion of 
the gospel is this ; to turn what is there called a 
revelation^ into an inscrutable mystery ^ and to 
make what is unintelligible a criterion of the 
true failh ! But this comes by introducing doc- 
trines and modes of belief which we shall in 
vain look for in the scripture ; and when once 
brought in, the advocates for them, in order to 
give them greater credit, have always represented 
to the people, that the very being and essence of 
Christianity depended upon them; when neither 
the doctrines, nor the terms by which they ex- 
press them, have any place in the sacred writ- 
ings, but evidently came in with the heathen 
philosophers upon their con ersion, who were 
fonder of making a show of their learning than of 
their religion. Thus, for want of acquiescing in 
what the Almighty has been pleased to reveal of 
himself and his will, Christianity has appeared 
in such a dress as has entirely disguised her ; and 
an intricate, artificial theology has been substi- 
tuted for the pure and plain word of God. 

Having shewn from the scripture that there 
are no mysteries in the gospel but such as are 
revealed, and that when it is said to be mysteri- 
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ous, the true nature of it is misrepresented, I 
shall make a few reflections upon what has been 
said, and conclude. 

First It was St Paul's opinion, that " to make 
known the mysteries of the gospel,'' was all that 
was necessary to gain it a reception in the world. 

And if all other mysteries were as capable of 
a rational explanation as those of the gospel, the 
principal objection now made against it would be 
removed. 

He thought, too, that liberty of speech was 
the only means of advancing the truth ; and that 
to discuss freely the mysteries of the gospel was 
the duty of a Christian minister ; that he should 
open his mouth boldly, and explain them all; 
which was as much as to say that there were 
none in it, or at least none that did not admit of 
the plainest interpretation ; a declaration which 
no one should be afraid of making, though the 
same fate awaited him that did the apostle, and 
he should be in bonds likewise. It is super- 
stition only that wants the support of penal laws. 
Truth is ever a gainer by discussion and free 
inquiry. 

Secondly. Those who maintain that the most 
sacred and fundamental parts of Christianity are 
mysterious and incomprehensible, cannot help ac- 
knowledging, that where these characters are 
found, there the essentials are preserved, which 
constitute the idea of a true church. Thus the 
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Church of Rome itself, with all her corruptions^ 
ig entitled to this appellation, and with great jus-- 
tice too, as she had a prior right to them, by 
having had the merit of introducing them before 
others did. But instead of priding themselves 
upon these distinctions, they would all do well to 
consider whether, instead of their being marks of 
a true church, they are not the specific tokens of 
an anti-<:hristian one. The prophet has given the 
leading feature in his description of her, which is 
so prominent that it cannot be mistaken: "Upon 
her forehead was a name written, mystery; Baby- 
lon the great, the nK>ther of harlots, and ab<»ni- 
nations of the eartii/' It was the foremost cha- 
racter in the list that led the way for all the 
other corruptions ; and indeed what else can be 
expected from so great a perversion of the human 
intellect, as to confound the ideas of the plainest 
things, and deface that reason, the image of Grod, 
with which both his word and his works are all 
of them stamped ? 

Lastly. If unbelievers are ever to be brought to 
the acknowledgment of the truth, it must be by 
proposing it in that plainness and simplicity with 
which we see it taught in the sacred writings. 
It has been the insisting upon irrational doctrines 
and unscriptural modes of faith as necessary to 
salvation^ which has produced that infidelity we 
so often hear complahied of. For the represent- 
ing as the word of God, what appears to be un- 
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worthy of its divine author, is the only way to 
make the truth itself rejected, on account of the 
corruptions which are said to be a part of it. 

Whatever, therefore, renders religion more ra- 
tional, renders it more credible; and an appeal to 
the reason and understanding of mankind, for 
the truth, excellence, and purity of the gospel 
precepts, would do more towards recommending 
them to their belief and practice, than all the 
creeds and articles that ever were devised, not to 
convince, but to puzzle and perplex them. 
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1 Tim. ii. 6: 

Who gave himself a ransom for ally to be testified 

in due time. 

To form just conceptions of the Supreme 
Being and his moral perfections, is of the 
greatest importance to our religious conduct 
When he is considered as the original cause 
and author of all good, he becomes the sole 
object of our love, adoration, and praise, and we 
have every motive that can encourage us in the 
performance of our duty to him. But, if we 
divest him of the attributes of mercy and good- 
ness, and consider him as partial in his favour^ 
rigid in his decrees, and implacable in his nature, 
then fear takes place of love, and religion degene- 
rates into superstition. 

Under such impressions as these, many are led 
to believe that the Deity could not have been 
readered propitious to his sinful creatures, without 
the interference of some other being, of equal 
dignity with himself, who gave full satisfaction 
to ojffended justice, and thuamade way for mercy 
and forgiveness. And it has been thought that 
Christ was that person who, by interposing, staged 
the wrath of heaven, and averted the impending 
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punishment ; and that he did this by becoming 
a sacrifice^ and sufTering in their roomy that by his 
death he might expiate their offences, and pay 
the price of that ransom which alone could redeem 
them from sin and misery. 

These misapprehensions and unworthy notions 
of the Supreme Being proceed from attending to 
the sound, rather than the sense, of scripture ; 
and adhering to a literal meaning, where the 
writer intended a figurative one should be under- 
stood. But the words preceding the text will 
admit of no misconstruction, and inform us that 
God himself is the prime and original author of 
our salvation; and is, therefore, emphatically 
styled owr Samowr/* who, from no other consi- 
deration but his own sole mercy and goodness, 
was desiroust " that all men should be saved, 
and come unto the knowledge of the truth ;" and 
that the *'one Gody'X and Father of all, appointed 
*^ the man Jesus Christ% as the medium through 
whom his merciful designs were to be conveyed, 
and " his wiH"|| made known to the sons of men, 
which " mediator" and instrument, after having 
devoted his life to the service of God and the 
good of mankind, closed the last scene of it by 
sealing the truth of his divine mission with his 
blood. By thus dying in the cause of truth and 
virtue, he left a1[ testimony to his own times, 

• 1 Tim. ii. 3. f 1 Tim. ii. 4. J I Tim. ii. 6. 

§ 1 Tim. ii. 5. II 1 Tim. ii, 4. 
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which afforded the fullest conviction to it ; ac- 
cording to the figurative language of the text, 
" He gave himself a ransom* for all, to be testi- 
fied in due time." That is, his death was a con- 
firmation of that gospel, the doctrines of which, 
if obeyed, would free and set at liberty all those 
who were under the power and influence of siriy 
and restore them to the favour of God. 

In the following discourse I shall,^r^^, endea- 
vour to prove that all our spiritual blessings in 
the gospel are derived from the sole goodness, 
mercy, and favour of God^ as the original cause 
and author of them. And, 

Secondly^ that those terms in scripture which 
seem to imply the contrary, were well understood 
by the JewSy to whom alone they were addressed; 
and as such, that they do not apply to us^ unless 
we interpret their meaning in the same figurative 
manner they did. 

Firsts that it is from God alone that we derive 
every blessing we enjoy, is a dictate of nature as 
well as revelation. The works of God univer- 
sally proclaim this truth, and his word is in per^ 
feet harmony with it. 

• Ai/Tpov, avTiXwTpov, ovoXvrp&^o'K, words of similar import^ 
and signifying /rtf^rf<>m or deliverance ; and is so translated, 
Heb. xi. 35. Avr^ofMn, to make free, or set at liberty. Luke 
xxiv. 2\,'iiABtq h vj\wri%ofAev ori avTOi eo-Tiv, o /xeXXwv XwT^evo-SrfiM 

Toy IcrpaijX— make them free, or set them at liberty from the 
Roman yoke. 






frf>h Ci/cu, f^ ^J^rJjM^^-.'U^^-y lUu*^, 
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The characters under which the Almighty is 
constantly described in the Old Test^ent, are 
those of a being merciful and gracious, long-^ 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth.* 

The same are recorded in the New, though 
in more exalted strains. St. Paulf '* magnifies 
the goodness of God, who is rich in mercy, 
through his great love, wherewith he loved us ;" 
and says, " the kindness and love of God our 
Saviour towards man appeared," in this respect, 
most conspicuous, that it was not procured by 
our righteous works, but according to his own 
mercy He hath saved us4 But St John, not 
content with this description, as falling short of 
his idea of the Divine benignity, styles him lave 
itself ;§ and says, •* that it was manifested in 
this instance by sending his only-begotten Son 
into the world, that we might live through 
him."|| 

Such clear and undisputed passages of Scrip- 
ture sufficiently establish these important truths: 
** That God is essentially and in his own nature 
good,'* "That it is from his own great love 
towards mankind,^ that all the blessings of the 
gospel are derived." "It was his own mercy , and 
no other, that hath saved us." It was the love of 
God that was manifested by sending Christ into 

♦ Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. t Eph. ii. 4. 

X Tit. iii. 4, 6. § 1 John iv. 8. 

il 1 John iv. 9. ^ ^tXayB^uiria, Tit. iii. 4. 
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the world, that we might obtain eternal life* 
through his instructions, '^who came not to do 
his own will,t or to act by his own authority, but 
his who sent him." He had no share in the 
design, but was God's agent and instrument in 
the execution of it. ** He came not of himself 
but he sent him." j^ He acknowledges, too, that 
the character of goodness^ in the most unlimited 
sense, was appropriate to God only, in exclusion 
of himself and all other beings : " Why callest 
thou me good?" says he. "There is none good but 
one, that is God." He could not have expressed 
himself thus, had he been conscious that it was 
through any merit of his own that the blessings 
of the gospel had been procured, and that with- 
out such exertion they could never have been 
obtained. The mercy of God, which is his good- 
ness to sinners, would not have been so com- 
mended, if, without his interference^ justice must 
have taken its natural course^ and mankind for 
ever have been the melancholy victims of it If 
such a doctrine as this had been true, he would 
never have told us, that we should " love the 
Lord our God with all our hearty with all our 
soul, and with all our strength :"§ because, in 
this case, an equal, if not a larger portion of our 
affection would have been due to himself 

* A»* avT?— byhis ministry. See Acts ii. 22;— not 8t* 
avTQVffar hig sake, an his account. 
t John V. 30, 43. % Ibid. viii. 42. 

§ Mark xii. 30. 
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These declarations of Christ and his Apostles 
incontestibly prove, that God is the author of all 
good ; and that our salvation in the gospel ought 
to be ascribed to him, as the prime and original 
cause of it. 

I shall, secondly, endeavour to shew, that those 
terms in Scripture which seem to imply the con- 
trary were well understood by the Jews, to whom 
alone they were addressed; and, as such, that 
they do not apply to us, unless we interpret their 
meaning in the same figurative manner they did. 

The blessings which mankind have received 
through the ministry of Christ, in the gospel, are 
often expressed in such terms as seem to imply 
that the means which he used were of so prevail- 
ing an efficacy, that without them the favour of 
God could never have been obtained. 

Thus he is said " to give his life a ransom for 
piany ;"* " to give himself /or us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity."! And Christians 
are said to be ** redeemed with the precious blood 
of Christ,"} "to be bought with sl price,"§ "to 
he purchased to God by his blood."|| 

A manifest reason may be assigned for the use 
of such expressions as these. It is language bor- 
rowed from the Jewish Scriptures. The privi- 
leges, honours, and distinctions which the Jews 
were favoured with under their dispensation, 

• Mark x. 46. t Tit. ii. 14. 

X 1 Pet. i. 17—19. § 1 Cor. vi. 4. 

II Rev. V. 9. 
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were all expressed by these terms. And if it be 
considered that the gospel was first preached to 
Jews, it is easy to imagine that the ministers of 
it would, in order to recommend it, adopt such 
language as was not only familiar to them, but 
use the very terms, by which they expressed 
those privileges they so highly valued ; that, by 
contrasting the advantages of Christianity with 
the law of Moses, they might more readily em- 
brace the offer they had to make them. 

Thus, the Jews being frequently described as 
a people who were ransomed^ redeemedyf bought, 
purchasedy and saved, the same terms are used as 
equally applicable to Christians. 

But it is not to be imagined that the Jews un- 
derstood them in a literal sense, viz. that any 
price was actually paid for their ransom, deliver-^ 
ance, or purchase. Nor had they any idea that 
there was any other agent concerned in the busi- 
ness, besides the Almighty himself. 

Buying is used metaphorically in Scripture, 
and the prophet Isaiah explains its meaning, by 
applying it to that attention which ought to be 
paid to his instructions.^: 

* Isaiah xliii 3 : I gave Egypt for thy ramom, Ethiopia 
and Seba for thee. 

t Exod. vi. 6 : I will redeem you with a stretched-out 
arm, and with great judgments : kurp»a-ofMu vfJM^, ty ppa^ 
X^n wfr/jX^, fun Kptast fAtyaXji, the word used by Luke, xxiv. 
21. 

X Isaiah Iv. I, 3. 
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In this sense we iwy, when we seriously apply 
our minds to study and receive the precepts of 
Divine Wisdom. We are exhorted by Solomon 
to buy the truth.* Thus the most high God is 
also said to iwy, with respect to his creatures. 
He buyeth a people when he interposes in their 
favour, and employs all proper means to free 
them from sufferings, or any other circumstances 
of wretchedness, and to raise them to a happy 
and prosperous state. So he purchased or bought 
the children of Israel, by bringing them out of 
the slavery of Egypt, to the liberty and privileges 
of Canaan, by his mighty power, wisdom, and 
goodness ; which may be considered as the price^ 
improperly so called, for which he bought them.f 

That these terms were not meant to be taken 
in a literal sense, is plain from what St. Peter 
says to the Jewish converts,} " Forasmuch as ye 
know ye were not redeemed (set at liberty, or 
made free from sin) with corruptible things, as 
silver or gold, (i. e. there was a price paid to 
purchase your redemption^ or deliverance from 
sin,) but with the precious blood of Christ:" 
which, simply considered as a mere fluid, could 
have no more value than those corruptible things 
he had before mentioned; but when meant to 
denote the death of Christ, it had real worth ; 

• Prov. xxiii. 23. 

t See Taylor's Key to the Epistles. 

: 1 Pet. i. 18, 22. 
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as that was the highest confirmation of the truth 
of the gospel, which was the charter that freed 
men from sin, and enjoined them the practice of 
righteousness ; and wlven connected with his re- 
surrection, was an additional motive and argu- 
mait for their diligently considering and faith- 
fully r^arding that gospel which he preached. 
In this view of it, it is with great propriety they 
are said to be redeemed by his blood or death. 
What confirms this sense of the word redemption 
is this : the Apostle says, it came from the op- 
pointment of God, and was intended to produce 
a belief in Am, and dependance upon his pro- 
mises in the gospel, of whose design and counsel 
Christ was made the agent and minister ;* ** who 
vrarily was fore^-ordained before the foundation of 
the world, bat was manifest in these last times, 
for you who, by him^ do believe in God, that 
raised him up from the dead, and gave him glory, 
solely for this purpose, that your faith and hope 
might be in God" and no other. 

The blood of Christ, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as precious, and Christians to be redeemed 
by it. But the Apostle, by directing their faith 
and hope to God, the original author of their re- 
demption, sets aside every other dependance, as 
being only the means used to eifect it, and not 
the cause of it: for, had there been any real 
merU in the blood of Christ, simply considered, 

* 1 Pet. i. 20, 21. 
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the benefit of which Christians might have ap- 
plied to themselves, any actual satisfaction made 
by it to the justice of God for the sins of man- 
kind, or any purchase literally paid for their 
redemption^ the Apostle vi^ould have drawn a 
very different conclusion, and would have led 
those " who believed in God" not " to place their 
faith and hope in Him" which is the natural 
consequence of such a belief but to have reposed 
it all in Christ; a doctrine totally opposite to 
what he has advanced. What has been said of 
ransom^ redemption^ and purchase, is equally ap- 
plicable to the terms sacrifice and atonement 

The use of them was familiar to the Jews, and 
applied by the apostles to the converts of that 
nation. But they were not understood by them 
in the strictly literal sense which is now affixed 
to them, viz. as expiations for any breach of the 
moral law. 

Sacrifices were effectual only in removing legal 
defilements, and in qualifying the worshiper to 
appear before God in the temple. By this offer- 
ing he became purified ; he effected a temporary 
reconciliation with God, and was so far restored 
to his favour as to be admitted into his presence 
to offer up his prayers there. But, as St Paul 
says, " they could not make him that did the ser- 
vice perfect, as pertaining to the conscience.*" 
This sort of purification is translated by making, 

• Heb. ix. 9. 
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atonement^* in a sense widely different from what 
we use it, and is to be met with but once in the 
New Testament,! and should there have been 
rendered reconciliation^ as the Greek word is in 
other places. If sin and guilt could have been 
literally expiated for, it would not have been re- 
quired of the Jews " to make an atonement for 
the altar j^ as well as for those who were to make 
their oblations upon it. 

As under the law there was no proper atone- 
ment for sin, it is not likely that the Apostles, 
when speaking to Jewish converts, should use 
these sacrificial terms in a stricter sense than 
they had been before. But, knowing their at- 
tachment to these rites, it is highly probable that 
they should apply them in a better, though a 
figurative, sense to the truths of the gospel. 

Thus it is said, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where there is a perpetual allusion to Jewish 
customs,! " that almost all things are by the law 
purged vf\t\\ bloody and without shedding of blood 
there is no remission ; it was therefore necessary 
diat the patterns of things in the heavens should 
be purified with these, but the heavenly things 
themselves with better sacrifices than these. For, 
in the end of the dispensations, Christ hath ap- 

* Exod. xxix. 36 : Kat to fMoxapiov rvj^ dyLafriaq vrair^u^ 
T92 'ifMpgt Tov KaOapivfAa, yiai KadapiBi^ to ^varta^piov Vf r^ 
dyiot^iiv ct ftt avT(f, nat xp^cti^ avro, d^s dyiaa-ai avro, 

t Rom. V. 11. X Heb. ix. 22, 27. 
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peared to put away sin, by the sacrifice of hifn^ 
selfr 

This language would have been perfectly unin- 
telligible to any other than Jews ; but to them it 
denoted the superiority of the gospel above the 
law, which was the professed design of the whole 
Epistle. Not that they understood any part of 
it in a literal sense, as if Christ was to put away 
their sinsy without their forsaking them. Very 
far from it; the true nature of this sacrifice is ex- 
plained a few verses before, where* " the blood 
of Christ is said to purge their conscience from 
dead works, to serve the living God.'* All the 
efficacy of it was in promoting an entire reforma- 
tion of life and manners, as a previous qualifica- 
tion to their becoming the true worshipers of the 
living God. The whole life indeed of Christy 
and every act of it, was an entire oblation to God: 
to serve the best interests of mankind in this and 
another world, he became a sacrifice^ he devoted 
himself wholly to the cause of truth and virtue; 
it was a life of obedience to the will of God, and 
to comply with that will, and not his otow^t " bfe 
became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross." J 

The principle which actuated him, in his re- 
gard to mankind, ought to influence us^ if occa- 
sion should call it forth. " Hereby perceive we 

* Heb. ix. 14. f Luke xxii. 42. 

X Phil. ii. 8. 
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love, because he laid down his life for us, and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren,"* 
We may copy his bright example, be imitators 
of his love, and make an offering on the altar of 
friendship ;t but in no sense can either he or 
ourselves be said to have been real sacrifices to 
it 

What confirms the interpretation here given of 
the several passages on which the doctrine of 
atonement is built, is this : that the terms which 
seem to favour it, are all borrowed from the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, are applied to remove Jewish 
prejudices, and accommodate a new doctrine to 
old conceptions : that, on this account they are 
used only in epistles addressed to converts of that 
nation : that where the plain principles of Chris- 
tianity are taught, no notice is taken of them, of 
which there remains a strong proof, that there is 
only one passage,^ in the history of the apostles' 
preaching, where mention is made of them ; and 
as that is to the elders and overseers of the church, 
who were probably Jewish converts, it admits of 
the same general solution with the first: from 
which it follows, that those phrases, however ap* 
plicable they might be to the Jews, have no rela- 
tion at all to us, unless we understand them in 
the same figurative sense they did. 

I shall make a few brief remarks upon what 
has been said, and conclude. 

* I John iii. 16. t John xv. 13. 

X Acts XX. 28. 
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First Great as the benefits are which we de- 
rive through the mediation of Christ ; highly as 
we may think, and we cannot think too highly, 
of his perfect character and complete example; 
yet all this must be ultimately referred to the 
glory of God the Father , whose messenger he was, 
and whose gracious designs he came to execute : 
on which account God, and not Christ, must ever 
be considered as the original author of our salva- 
tion. 

Secondly. As Christianity is a scheme to pro- 
mote piety and virtue, we must be aware of any 
doctrine that would relax the principles of mo* 
rality, and teach us to rely upon the merit ^d 
good actions of another for that reward which 
we shall be entitled to only for our own personal 
obedience. 

Lastly. In our interpretation of Scripture, that 
axiom cannot be too strictly adhered to, of ex- 
plaining such passages as are abstruse and diffi- 
cult, by those which are clear and cannot be 
mistaken ; and we should remember, that what- 
ever contradicts our first and genuine notions of 
the moral perfections of God, is a construction 
that ought not to be admitted, and consequently, 
that the punishing the innocent for the crimes of 
the guilty, or the rewarding the wicked for the 
righteousness of the just, is such a violation of 
equity as can be no part of his moral dispensa- 
tions. 
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St. John iv. 23: 

The hour comethy and now is^ when the true wor* 
shipers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth. 

The subject of conversation between our Lord 
and the woman of Samaria turned upon these 
points : namely, " Where the place of worship 
ought to be ; who the proper object of it was ; 
and in what manner He is to be known, and 
ought to be worshiped." Upon these topics I 
propose to enlarge in the following discourse. 

I. The woman, as boon as she found the person 
she was talking with was a prophet, puts a ques- 
tion to him relating to the place of worship : 
" Our fathers," says she, " worshiped in this 
mountain ; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought to worship." She do^ 
not plead the command of God to justify this 
custom, but merely ancient usage, and the right 
of prescription, " Her fathers worshiped there;" 
and that circumstance was a rule to them suffi- 
cient to supersede all others. The Samaritans 
did not want means of information in this parti- 
cular. One of the priests, who had been carried 
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away from Samaria, was sent to dwell amongst 
them, purposely to teach them "bow they should 
fear the Lord." From him they must have 
learned that Jerusalem was the place where men 
ought to worship. But when a people have been 
long attached to superstitious rites and cere- 
monies, custom and prejudice have more force 
than truth and reason ; and the circumstance of 
** their fathers having worshiped in that moun- 
tain," had power to prevail even over divine 
authority. 

The reply which our Lord makes to her is, 
" Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusa- 
lem, worship the Father." She who had been 
used to think that there was something sacred in 
particular places, and that prayers offered up in 
them had a particular efficacy, is here told, that 
even the Temple service at Jerusalem would soon 
cease, and that the worship of "the Father' 
would be confined neither to that place nor to 
the mountain in Samaria ; but in whatever part 
of the world there were true worshipers, the 
Father would condescend to be adored. The 
earth is the Lord's, and all that dwell therein. 
No spot so solitary and concealed, but that a 
private worshiper might thence acceptably pray 
to and praise his Creator, if his mind were in a 
proper frame. The disposition of his heart 
would sanctify his devotions, and not the place 
in which he offered them. 
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II. If the Samaritans were very zealous about 
the place from whence they were to prefer their /V 
prayers, they were at the same time equally ig- ^^^ 
norant of t he Being to whom they ought to ad- 
dress them. " Ye worship," says our Lord, "ye 
know not what." They were not entirely with- 
out a knowledge of God, nor did they wholly 
neglect his worship: but they associated other 
deities with him, and suffered them to share in 
their adorations. This appears in their history : 
"Then one of the priests came and dwelt in 
Bethel, and taught them how they should fear 
the Lord. Howbeit, every nation made gods of 
their own, and put them in the houses of the 
high places, which the Samaritans had made : so 
they feared the Lord, and served their own gods, 
after the manner of the nations whom they car- 
ried away from thence."* I^his species of ido- 
latry is expressly forbidden in the Scripture : " I 
am the Lord, that is my name ; and my glory I 
will not give to another, neither my praise to 
graven images." t And what rendered this prac- 
tice most culpable in them was, that they neither 
followed the light of nature, nor the instructions 
of the priest who had been sent to teach them. 
" When they knew God, they glorified him not 
as God," but divided their duty between Him 
and other beings, which their ancestors had dei- 
fied, and thus fell into the most senseless idolatry, 

* 2 Kings xvii. 28. f Isa. xliL 8. 

d2 
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Such muat be ever the case : for when once 
that primary idea of One Almighty Father of the 
Universe is given up, there is nothing so absurd 
and shocking which ignorance and folly inay not 
adopt. How cautious, then, ought men to be ia 
admitting sentiments at all derogatory from the 
peerless majesty of Jehovah, as they never fail to 
lead them into the wildest errors and inconceiv- 
able superstition! And what renders this still 
more necessary is, that corruptions in religion are 
more difficult to remove than any other. An 
error in worship, however palpable and absurd, 
and by whatever means it creeps in, is often re- 
tained for no other reason but because it is there 
already. So much greater veneration is always 
paid to antiquity than to truth ! This was exactly 
the case with the Samaritans ; for we read, " that 
they feared the Lord, and served their graven 
images, both their children, and their children's 
children; as did their fathers, so do they, unto 
this day." 

But this ignorance and uncertainty was not to 
be found amongst the Jews. God had manifested 
himself to them by the most wonderful evidence 
of his power, wisdom, and goodness. These di- 
vine attributes were all exerted to give them a 
clear and perfect knowledge of their duty to 
Him. " He shewed his ways unto Moses, his 
works unto the children of Israel." And we re- 
peatedly read, what was intended by this display 
of the attributes of God ; that they might impress 
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a devout and lasting idea of his unity and supre* 
macy : " that they might know thaJt the Lord he 
is God, and that there is none else beside him." 

We find our Lord also, during the whole of his 
ministry, adhering to this fundamental principle 
of his national religion. His repeated and fervent 
acts of prayer are recorded in Scripture, and the 
object to whom he preferred it is most clearly 
ascertained. He hasleftusnotoniy hisownexample 
for our imitation, but a most comprehensive form 
of words for our use and direction. The great 
Being, to whom he offered these addresses, was 
one, and the same. He never varied from the 
object^ nor taught bis countrymen to adore any 
other than Him, to whom they had been accus- 
tomed. When he poured forth praises and 
thanksgivings, they were uttered in this strain : 
" I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and the prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes." When he meant to express his sub- 
mission to the Divine will, and his readiness to 
fulfil the purposes of his mission, he made use of 
these words: "0 my Father, if this cup may not 
pass away from me, except I drink it, thy will be 
done." Agreeably to his own practice, he taught 
his disciples, " Pray to thy Father, which is in 
secret, and thy Father, who seeth in secret, shall 
reward the openly. Use not vain repetitions, for 
your Father knoweth what things ye have need of 
before ye ask him." The Apostles followed bis 
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example, and taught the same doctrine. "For 
this," says St Paul, " I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; giving thanks 
always for all things to God, even the Father^* 
And that both our Saviour and his Apostles look- 
ed up for succour to One and the same Almighty 
Being — the great parent of the universe, the Fa- 
ther of mankind — appears from these words of 
our Lord: "Go to my brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
and to my God and your God."t The same 
truth the Apostle Paul asserts to his heathen con- 
verts: " Though there be a multiplicity of deities, 
and imaginary beings, that are called gods, whe- 
ther in heaven or in earth ; to us Christians there 
is but one God — the Father — of whom are all 
things, and we by him."{ 

The bare recital of these texts is sufficient to 
establish their meaning. That they should ever 
have been mistaken or misapplied is the wonder. 
For they are no less agreeable to the natural no- 
tions of the Deity, than they are to the whole 
tenor and design of Scripture. Yet still, as was 
the case in St. Paul's time, " there is not in every 
man this knowledge ;" but there might be, if the 
Scripture were the universal rule of faith. This 
is a plain and easy directory ; all other guides are 
not only fallible, but more apt to mislead and be- 
wilder, than to give any intelligible information. 
The bare terms, in which some of them couch 

* Ephes. iii. 14, 20. f Jolin xx. 1?. J 1 Cor. viii. 5, 6. 
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their knowledge, are often more abstruse and 
difficult to be comprehended, than the subject 
of which they treat. The end, too, proposed^ 
between these different ways of instruction, ie 
very apparent The one, " is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness; that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works." 
The other is totally unprofitable ; being taken up 
in barren speculations, which perplex the under- 
standing, without any moral improvement, with- 
out planting one virtue in the heart The surest 
way, therefojre, in our religious concerns, is to 
adhere to the words of Scripture, in every par- 
ticular : by so doing, we shall become the ** true 
worshipers, who know what we worship ; and 
who worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship ffim." 

We are naturally led to consider, thirdly,— the 
manner in which the Divine Being is to be known, 
and' ought to be adored. Such a revelation of 
Himself and his will, as the Almighty granted to 
the Jews, had not been vouchsafed to other na- 
tions. " He had not so dealt with them, neither 
had the Heathen such knowledge of his laws." 
Our Saviour might well affirm to the woman of 
Samaria, ** We know what we worship, for salva- 
tion is of the Jews." But we are not here to 
imagine that the Jews knew more about the es- 
sence, or mode of God's existence, than the Sa- 
maritans did. No, this was a secret unfathomable 
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by them both. Their superiority consisted in 
what, if rightly ^applied, would have terminated 
in a practical Icnowledge of their Maker ; in pious 
affections towards Him, and in dutiful regard to 
his laws. And wherever in Scripture we meet 
with such an expression as " knowing God," or 
"the knowledge of God," it is always connected 
with some moral duty, or revelation of Himself, 
which is plain and intelligible; and never implies 
an abstruse notion or metaphysical idea. David 
says, " Thou, Solomon, my son, know thou the 
God of thy father, and serve him with a perfect 
heart, and with a willing mind; for the Lord 
searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the 
imaginations of the thoughts : if thou seek Him, 
He will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake 
Him, He will cast thee off for ever."* Had 
there been any difficulty in the precept, the fa- 
ther would have explained it to his son ; but as 
he could not fail of comprehending it, he dwells 
longer upon the duty subjoined ; for had he 
swerved from that, it would have been of fatal 
consequence; a defect in practice being much 
more dangerous than an error in the understand- 
ing. But the prophet predicts,! that under the 
Christian dispensation our " knowledge" and 
duty to God would need no comment to make it 
clear and practicable. " For this is the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel : After 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my laws 

* 1 ChroQ. xxviii. 9. f Jerem. xxxi> 34. 
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into their mind, and write them iu their hearts, 
and I will be to them a God, and they shall be to 
me a people ; and they shall not teach every man 
his neighbour, and every man his brother; saying, 
* Know the Lord :' for all shall know me, from 
the least to the greatest" And the same pro- 
phet* tells us wherein this knowledge is to be 
exercised ; and that it consisted in the proper 
discharge of the relative duties of life. For, 
speaking of the good reign of Josiah, king of Ju- 
dah, he says, "He did judgment and justice/ he 
judged the cause of the poor and needy ; was not 
this to * know me?' saith the Lord." Similar to 
this, is the whole tenor of the gospel: "Hereby 
do we know that * we know' him, if we keep his 
commandments. Beloved, let us love one another, 
for love is of God, and every one that loveth is 
born of God, and *knoweth' God."t The object 
of a Christian's worship, and the knowledge of 
Grod, as far as it relates to any moral and practical 
purpose, is so clear and plain, that he may with 
truth affirm, that " he knows" what he worships. 
But if the object be multiplied, or if unscriptural 
terms be used to express it by ; if his faith be 
perplexed, and his reason confounded, and what 
ought to be known " from the least to the greats 
est" be so mysterious as to be understood by nei- 
ther ; then it may be said of him, that he " worships 
he knows not what" 

* Jerem. zxii. 15, 16. f 1 John ii. 3; iv. T* ' 
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But ignorance and superstition were soon to 
give way to truth and reason ; and these abuser 
to be rectified by a reformation, which was then 
to take place. " The hoar cometh, and now is,'* 
says our Saviour, "when the true worshipers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship Him," 
An end was to be put at once to the contention 
which had produced such heat and animosity be- 
tween the Jews and Samaritans. The temple of 
Jerusalem, and the service in it which God had 
himself instituted, was soon to cease ; and all that 
was to be required, was^ that men should worship 
« the Father, in spirit and in truth/* To do this 
efiectually, there needed neither forms nor cere- 
monies ; no solemn temples nor costly victims, 
but the offering only of a clean hand and a pure 
heart. " Lord, who shall abide in thy taberncLcle? 
who shall dwell on thy holy hill ? He that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, 
and speaketh the truth from his heart. He that 
hath used no deceit in his tongue, nor done evil 
to his neighbour, and hath not slandered his 
neighbour. He that setteth not by himself, but 
is lowly in his own eyes, and maketh much of 
them that fear the Lord. He that sweareth to 
his neighbour, and disappointeth him not, though 
it were to his own hindrance. He that hath not 
given his money upon usury, nor hath taken re- 
ward against the innocent; whoso doeth these 
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things shall never fall." The worship of this man 
is acceptable, and he it is that frequents the ta* 
bernacle of the Lord^ in spirit and in truth* 

Having fully considered the several points 
which were the subjects of our Saviour's discourse 
with the woman of Samaria, I shall make a few 
remarks upon it and conclude. 

First It follows from what has been said, that 
it is to no purpose to be zealous for the place or 
ceremonies of worship, when the doctrines of it 
are erroneous ; much less to plead antiquity for 
the continuance of what ought never to have been 
admitted* For if length of time sanctify abuses, 
and age make error venerable, the church of 
Rome has a plea to urge, which no one who has 
reformed from her can dispute .* for in this case^ 
her precedence would be her greatest honour* 
But if there be a church of still greater antiquity 
than th^m all,-«^* a glorious church, not having 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but holy and 
without blemish," which has truth itself for its 
author, and salvation for its end, it is the Christian 
church we should be zealous for» wherever is its 
place, and whoever worships in it. Nor need its 
faithful members ever fear that any danger can 
be&l it What force or power can assail that fa- 
bric, ^' which is built upon the foundations of the 
apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone"? The danger is not from without, 
but within. *• The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it." " But if any man build upon this 
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foundation, wood, hay, or stubble; if any man 
debase the Scriptures, by adding to them absurd- 
ities in doctrine, or superstitions in practice, his 
work shall be made manifest ; for the day shall 
declare it ; because it shall be revealed by fire, 
wid the fire shall try every man's work of what 
sort it is." 

IL Our Saviour has predicted, a reformation 
would take place in the public worship ; and a 
day would come, " when the true worshipers 
would worship the Father, in spirit and in truth." 
That this was not done in such purity as it ought, 
even in the Jewish church, which God's own 
right hand had planted, appears from the hypo-* 
crisy and superstition with which the Jews were 
so justly charged. Much less was it done in Sa- 
maria, " where they worshiped idols in com- 
pany with Jehovah." The progress that divine 
truth made, during the ministry of Christ and 
his apostles, is astonishing. The corruptions, 
however, which soon followed, are too well 
known to need any remark. "The enemy sowed 
tares among the good seed," which grew and 
increased wonderfully. The revival of learn-* 
ing brings us to the aera of the Reformation^ 
when the light of truth broke forth again, and 
held religion to our view ; not indeed clad in her 
brightest attire, but disgraced with • too many of 
the tawdry ornaments with which Christian idol- 
ators had disguised her. Much was then done, 
but much still remains to be done. That church- 
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es, as well as individuals, have not erred, is too 
much for human frailty to assume. We are 
" allowed" to say " that the church of Jerusalem, 
of Antioch, of Alexandria, of Rome, have erred." 
And, if we do not arrogate to " ourselves" that 
infallibility which was the cause of our separation 
from the latter, " we" may have erred likewise. 
But if candour will permit us to see our errors, 
and if we have good sense to correct them, we 
may be able in time to avoid the fate that now 
awaits the see of Rome, which is tottering to its 
very basis, by the weight of its corruptions. And 
this we may be assured of, that " God will never 
suffer his truth to fail." For, if amidst the general 
revolt of his own people, who were purposely set 
apart to worship him, " he reserved unto himself 
seven thousand knees which had not bowed to 
Baal," will that prophecy remain unfulfilled,which 
expressly says, " that the time was coming, when 
the true worshipers should worship the Father, in 
spirit and in truth" ? 

Lastly. I have only t5*!add, that we, of this 
enlightened age and nation, who " make our boast 
of God, and profess to know his will and approve 
the things that are more excellent," that we be 
careful to let our practice keep pace with our 
knowledge; that in our belief we " hold fast the 
faith once delivered to the saints," which was 
given to them in a very short summary : " To 
believe Thee to be the only true God, and Jesus, 
whom Thou hast sent, to be the Christ ;" and 
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that in our worship, we be in the number of those 
who in the text are styled " the only true wor- 
shipers, who worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth." Thus our light will so shine before men» 
that they will glorify our Father which is in 
heaven : 

To whom be ascribed all honour, power, might, 
majesty, and dominion, henceforth and for 
ever. 
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" This I confess unto thee, that after the way which they call heresy, 
so worship I the God of my Fathers.*'— jS^. Paul. 

*' I chuse rather to regulate my faith by what Godhath delivered, than 
by what man hath defined.**— j^Ao;; Wake, 

" Can ChrisUanity depend upon words not used by the Holy Spirit, 
unknown to the sacred writers, not to be found in the creeds of the three 
iirst centuries, of which different interpretations were i^ven when they 
were iirst established, and have been given ever since, and which common 
people certainly do not and cannot understand ? ^*^Vr. Jortin. 



Those who are at aU read in the Trinitarian con-- 
traoersy will ^nd very little that is nem in this 
Tract. It may^ h(meveryfall into the hands of some 
who have hitherto read only one side of the question^ 
and if it lead such^ or any of his fellow Christians, 
to examine it more closely, and above all to hing it 
to the test of the Scriptures, the design of the Author 
will be answered. 



TO 



THE REV- THOMAS SWORDE. 



Rev. Sir, 

I OFFER no apology for the publication of this 
Letter. Some will regard it as a strange thing for 
a layman to meddle with controversial divinity, and 
many will probably accuse me of rashness and in* 
discretion in conteiiding with one who comes to 
the subject stored with the learning of schools and 
colleges, to whom the subject in all its bearings 
must from daily habit be familiar, who is able to 
bring to its support talents ofno ordinary kind, and 
the weight of a character universally esteemed. 

To the former I would say that Religion is not 
a thing to be taken upon trust, and that it is of 
equal moment to laymen as to clergymen. Differ- 
ence in their talents, advantages, habits, and ac- 
quirements there undoubtedly is ; but difference in 
their accountableness to God there is none. As a 
Unitarian Dissenter I know nothing of orders of 
men in the church ; I am responsible for my opi- 
nions to God alone; I acknowledge no master but 



Christ; and I regard all men, whether clergy or 
laity, whether Churchmen or Dissenters, whether 
Trinitarians or Unitarians, as brethren. To the 
latter I would say, that if the matter in dispute ne- 
cessarily required great talents and profound learn- 
ing, I should most certainly have held my peace. 
This, however, is not the case. It was one of the 
characteristics of the Gospel that it was preached 
to the poor. I pretend to no further or better in- 
formation on the subject than every man may pos- 
sess, and, let me add, than every man ought to 
possess. 

In every sense the study of religion is the most 
interesting study in the world ; and if after honest 
inquiry into the meaning of the sacred Scriptures, 
I have failed therein to find the doctrine of the Tri-> 
nity, I trust I shall from you, Sir, have the credit 
of a sincere desire to know the truth. ^ Illi sseviuit 
in vos, qui nesciunt quo cum labore verum inv^i*^ 
atur, et quam difiScile caveantur errores *•'* 

I am warranted in this expectation from your 
known attachment to the great cause of civil and 
religious liberty, as well as from the admirable 
spirit in which your Sermon is written. So accu^^ 
tomed am I, in perusing the writings of our oppo^ 
nents, to find the harshest epithets applied to Uni^ 
tarians, to see our opinions misrepresented, our 
characters traduced, and every method used to 
render us objects of general abhorrence^ that I was 

♦ St Aug;u8ti|ie, , . . 



delighted to find the controversy conducted in~& 
way and with a temper befitting its high import** 
at^ce. I add in the words of Bishop Watson, to 
wbich 1 give my hearty assent ; *< Bofh the Unita-r 
rian and the wor>shiper of Jesus Christ are actu«- 
ated by the same principle----M^^/ear ofQod; and 
though that principle impels them into different 
roads, it is my hope and belief, that, if they add 
to their faith charity, they will meet iii heaven." 
{TT^oL Tract$.^^Prrf., pp. 17, 18.) 
, The question at issue between us is not one of 
mere speculation : it is of serious moment, and it 
oti^ht to be approached with reverence. It relates 
to him who is '^ above all, and throughout all, and 
in all." It is not connected with any abstract and 
m^pihysical subtleties, interesting or intelligible 
^0nly to the scholar or the philosopher; but is 
equally interesting to all, for all stand in the same 
relation to him. The que^on is simply — What 
does nature declare, and what does Revelation 
teach, concerning God ? Now you have under* 
taken ^^ to show that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
the doctrine of Scripture." (p. 9.) 
. First, then, it becomes us to ask — What is the 
Trinity? You allow (p. IS.) that « the word Tri- 
nity does not occur in Scripture, nor any word of 
% similar import. Wherever the name of God is 
, mentioned, it is never joined with any. numerical 
term but that which denotes absolute unity." We 
are called upon to believe in a word confessedly of 
mere human invention, nowhere to be fbund in the 
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Bible, and to which we can attach no idea. With- 
regard to its import Revelation is silent, and we 
are compelled to go to man, to frail and fallible 
man, for its explanation. Let us see, then, wfait 
the Church of England says on this subject. We 
look to the Thirty-nine Articles, and there we find 
it asserted, that '^ in the unity of the Godhead 
there be three piersons, of one substance, power, 
and eternity y the Father, the Son» and the Holy 
Ghost ^•" Nothing can be more strongly expressed. 
But we look a little further into the Prayer Book, 
and we find a creed (erroneously called the Apo- 
stles') which all your congregations repeat twice 
every Sunday, in which nothing like a Trinity is to 
be found. 

<^ God the Faiher^^ is therein declared to be the 
<^ Maker of heaven and earth." ^' Jesus Christ" is 
said to have been *' born," to have been <^ cruci- 
fied, dead and buried," to have ^^ ascended into 
heaveii," and to ^'sit on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty." Beljef in the Holy Ghost is 
also declared, but certainly not in terms which 
would imply either personality or divinity. Now 
which of these two forms are we to adopt? To us 
they appear totally dissimilar. In the Article it is 
affirmed that the three persons are of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity. In the Ci*eed there is 
not a hint, not the slightest hint, of the Godhead 
of Christ. In the former he is declared to be equal 

* Ist Article of the Church of fingland. 



'with the Father, to have coexisted with him; in 
the latter to have been born and to have died. 

In order to obtain a little more light on this sub^ 
ject, wetUni a few pages fiirther, and we arrive at 
the Athanasian Creed. We are met at the thresh- 
old with this dreadful) and, I add, impioas and 
-wicked sentence ; ** Whoever will be> saved, before 
all things it is necessary that he keep the Catholic 
faith : which faith, except every one do keep whol^ 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly^." However, our business is to inquire 
concerning the Trinity ; and here we find it as* 
serted (in direct contradiction to the Article, which^ 
we must bear in mind, affirms the three persons to 
be of one substance, power, and eternity,) that there 
is an essential difference in the eternity and equality 
of the three persons. We read in this creed that 
** the Father is made of none : neither created nor 
begotten :'' but it is said in the next sentence of the 
^on, ** that he is ^the Father; not made, nor 
.created, but begotten.'^ In other words, that the 
Son is not coeternal with the Father : he is said to 
be of the Father, — ^^to owe his existence, in some 
way or other, to the Father, 
i The Holy. Ghost is said to have a mode of ex- 
istence quite different from either of the other 
persons in the Trinity. " The Holy Ghost is of 
the Father, and of the Son : neither made, nor 
created, nor begotten, but proceeding.'' Now 
here the third person in the Trinity is said to be 
derived from the other two. It is said to proceeds 

AS 
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from them, to be of them : thereJTc^e the Trinity of 
the Articles and the Trinity of this Creed are at 
total variance. 

In the Nicene Creed, also, the coetemity and 
coequality of the Father, the Son, and tlie Holy 
Ghost are denied. The name of God is here ap^ 
plied to the Father (>nly. " Jesus Christ our Lord** 
is said to have been <^ begotten of his Father"; 
and the Holy Ghost is said ^^ to proceed from the 
Father and the Son* ** 

Now, then, I ask again, what is the Trinity ? I 
do not ask haw I am to reconcile the doctrine with 
the Scriptures, but how I am to reconcile these 
different Creeds and Articles with each other? 
Which is right and which is wrong ? It must be 
obvious that if I am called upon to give my assent, 
and especially in a matter of such importance, to 
any proposition, I must have it clearly stated to 
me : I must know what it is. The word Trinity 
conveys no idea to my mind. You admit that I 
shall search the Bible for it in vain. I apply to 
your Articles and your Creeds, and I find them at 
variance with each other: I rise from the inquiry 
bewildered and puzzled, without a single clear and 
definite idea on the subject: I go for informaticm to 
the Church of England divines, but I find the same 

• « The subordination of the Son to the Father is expressed 

by the Nicene Fathers two ways : First, in their calling the 

Father the One God ; and then in their styling the Son God 

of God, light of light" — {Btihop BulL Defent, Prooetn. 

^ec. 11.) 
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difference of opinion subsisting among them. The 
celebrated mathematician and divine Dr. Wallis 
saySy ^' A divine person is only a mode, a respect, 
or relation of God to his creatures. He beareth to 
his creatures these three relations or modes, that 
he is their Creator, their Redeemer, and their 
Sancdfier. This is what we mean, and all we 
mean, when we say God is three persons*/' 

This explanation of the Trinity, of which it is 
apparent the name only remains, received the ap-» 
probation of the University of Oxford. Dr. Sher** 
lock, on the contrary, says, ^* It is plain the per- 
sons are perfectly distinct A Person is an intelli- 
gent being; and to say there are three Divine 
Persons, and not Uiree distinct infinite minds, is 
both heresy and nonsense f.'' Dr. South sayjs that 
there is only one infinite mind, with three mode?, 
attributes, or offices, manifested under the different 
states or relations of Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Archbishop TiHotson calls them "three rfj^- 
ences"; Bishop Burnet, " three dw^rsiViV^ "; Arch- 
^bishop Seeker, " three subsistences*^ 
. , Dr. Waterland speaks of " a threefold genera- 
tion of the Son ; two antemundanej and one in the 
ilesh" : and again, *^ the substance of the one per- 
son is not the substance of either of the others, but 
different, however of the same kind or united." 

* Considerations on the JBxplications of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, p. 7. ' 

:. -f Vlndieation of the Doctrine of the Holy and Ever-blessed 
Trinity, pp. 66, 67. , 
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Bishop Bull supposes the same, and that *^ they are 
joined together by a perichvresis" And Dr. Bar- 
row (as you remark) speaks of ^^ a mutual inexist- 
ence of one in all, and &I1 in one/' Now what is 
there to guide me through this dark and dreary la- 
byrinth ? Not one solitary ray of light glimmers to 
direct my path: all is darkness and confusion: 
the more I read, the more I am confounded : I 
cannot advance a step ; and I end my inquiry as I 
began it, without being able to find two men or two 
creeds who will agree in giving me a similar answer 
to ray inquiry. What is the Trinity ? 
^ Is the Unitarian thus at a loss to convey bis be- 
lief to those who ask him, What thinkest thou? 
Far otherwise. The doctrine of the strict and un- 
divided'Unity of God is written as with a sunbeam. 
He believes that the Father is the only proper ob- 
ject of religious worship : he believes that Christ is 
the most highly gifted messenger of the Father ; he 
receives him as that great teacher whose advent had 
been the subject of prophecy from the earliest pe- 
riod of historical record, who was favoured with 
divine -communications so far beyond all prophets, 
that he was entitled to the honourable distinction 
of the beloved Son of God ; that he was the true 
Messiah, the spiritual deliverer of the chosen peo- 
ple ; that he was appointed as a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and to carry salvation to the ends of the 
earth. He believes in the Holy Spirit, not as a 
person distinct from the Father^ but as his divine 
power, influence, or energy. 
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The question between us is simply this, Do the 
Scriptures enjoin the worship of the Son and the 
Holy Spirit in like manner as they enjoin that of 
the Father ? This is the point at issue^ and no 
other. It is not whether Christ preexisted, whe» 
tber he was under God the creator of the worlds 
whether some of the attributes of God ar^ ascribed 
to him ; but whether in all respects he is to be 
adored as equal with the Father. Subordinatioa 
luid equality, coexistence and derivation, are di- 
rectly opposed to each other. You meet the quesr 
tion with perfect fairness, and you state that ^^ the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are held out 
to us as alike partakers of the Divine nature." 
(p. IS.) Not merely as partakers, but as alike par- 
takers. Having taken your ground, you thus pro- 
ceed to defend it. 

'^ The proofs of the divinity of Christ may be 
thus stated. In the first place, although appearing 
Aipon earth as man, he had an existence before his 
birth in this world : ^ Before Abraham was I am/ 
His existence, thus traced back to the time of the 
patriarchs, is even more ancient than the formation 
of the visible world : * O Father, glorify thou me 
with the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was.' And further, thus existing before the 
world, the world itself and all things therein were 
•made by his power: ^ By him all things were made^ 
and witliout him was not anything made that was 
made.'" 

With regard to the first text (John, viii. 53.), it 
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■would be sfufficient to remark that it decides no- 
thing, for it affirms nothing as to the point at issue. 
The question is not the preeaistencej but the eteT" 
imZ existence of Christ. The followers of Arius, of 
whom you speak in p. 11 , all give the same inter* 
pretation to this text as you do, though they deny 
die divinity of Christ. But the passage should be 
translated, ^< Before Abraham was, I am he," as the 
words eyd) 6i/a« are rendered in the 24th and 28th 
verses of this chapter, and in every other part of 
-St John's Gospel ; and its meaning appears to me 
to be, '^ Before the birth of Abraham my mission 
was settled and certain," the presaat tense being 
frequently used in Scripture to imply determination 
and certainty with regard to something future^ 
Thus^ in 2nd Timotliy, i. 9, Paul says, " Who 
hath saved us, and called us with a holy callings 
not according to our own works, but according 
to his own purpose and grace, which was given us 
in Christ Jesus before the world began." Again^ 
in Ephes., i. 4 : ^^ According as he hath chosen us 
in him before the foundation of the world." And 
in Rev., xiii. 8, ^* The Lamb" is said to have been 
*< slain from the foundation of the world." In the 
56th verse of the chapter whence the text in que&^ 
tion is taken, Jesus says, ^^ Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day ; he saw it and was glad." 
Kow what is intended by this ? That Abraham ao- 
tuaily beheld that which happened so long after his 
death ? This is impossible. How then are we to 
«inder«tand that he saw the day of Christ ? Plainly 
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that hejaresaw it as existing in the immutable puif* 
pose of Jehovah ; and if so, our Saviour must have 
meant that he himself also existed in the same un- 
changeable intention or decree. The wilful misi- 
apprehensions of the Jews prove noUiing ; for, if 
they were right in understanding Jesus to mean 
that he actually existed in Abraham's day, they 
must have been right in understanding him to mean 
that Abraham actually saw him*. 

The next text you refer to is John, xvii. 5. ; and 
before my readers proceed to the consideration of 
a few remarks upon it, I would beg of them to read 
the whole of the chapter attentively through ; for 
it is impossible fully to understand our Lord's 
meaning, or indeed that of any writer or speaker, 
by merely looking at a sentence, or part of a sen- 
tence, taken from its connexion. Taken in its im- 
mediate connexion, the passage stands thus : 
*< And this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 

thou hast sent. I have glorified thee on the earth : 

• 

* *' Ce jour de J6su8 Christ ne pouvoit Stre que celui de sa 
mission et de sa venue sur la terre : et puisqu'il n'^toit ici 
question que de J6sus Christ homme, et de son incarnation, si 
J6sus Christ 6toit avant Ahraham, ce n'^toit pas parcequ^l ex- 
istoit, mais parceque le d^cret de cette mission 6tant port6 
mtoe avant (^'Abraham existftt, la r6alit6 en 6toit la mgm^ 
que si elle e^t d^j^ subsist^ ; parceque devant Dieu tout ce qui 
n' est point encore, est comme tout ce qui est (Rom., iv. 17), et 
que tout lui est 6galement present, le futur comme ce qui ex- 
iste actuellement." — (Traiti sur la DivinitS de JSsus Christ, 
par Pierre Francois La Courayety D.D., Oa^ord, p. 261.)- > 
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I have finished the work which thou gavest me to 
do: And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own $elf with the glory which I had with thee be- 
fore the world was." 

Now what is there in this passage which asserts 
<]!hrist's equality with the Father ? The language 
throughout is that of a creature addressing his 
Creator; it is the language of dependence and 
prayer. You say (p. 11*) that <^ the glory of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit is equal" and 
you bring this passage in proof of your assertion. 
Now whatever this glory of which our. Lord speaks 
is, it is clear from his own words that it is not in- 
herent; for in verse 22 he says, *^ The glory, which 
thou gavest me I have given them, that they may 
be one, even as we are one." And in. the 24th 
verse, '^ Father, I will that they may behold my 
^lory, which thou hast given me." In both these 
passages he speaks of his glory as given him, and 
given him as the reward of his labours; and if 
«o, it could not have been enjoyed by Christ, ex- 
cept in the divine counsel and foreknowledge, till 
after his work was finished. Besides, if he were 
the self-existent God, how could he have any gl<ny 
^iven him ? His glory, you say, was equal to that 
of the Father ; that is, perfect, complete, incapable 
of increase or diminution : how then could he 
pray that glory might be given him ? The follow* 
ing passage from the apostle Peter will, I appre- 
hend, give us the proper clue to the interpretation 
of this verse, and ascertain in what sense the sup;- 
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posed preexisience of Christ is to be understood. 
1 Pet., i, 20 : " Who verily was foreordained be- 
fore the foundation of the world, but was manifest 
in these last times for you ; who by him do believe 
in God, that raised him up from the dead, and gave 
him glory." 

The next text you refer to is John, i. S : <^ All 
things were made by him ; imd without him was 
not anything made that was made." The inter- 
pretation you appear to put upon this verse is, that 
the world and all things therein were created by 
the inherent and underived power of Christ. Now 
if so, you not only contradict the uniform language 
of the Scriptures when speaking of the creation of 
the world, but even that of the creeds of your own 
church. In the Apostles' Creed ^^ God the Father" 
is said to be the '^ maker of heaven and earth" ; and 
in the Nicene Creed *^ God the Father" is styled 
'< Almighty maker of heaven and earth, and of all 
things visible and invisible." Observe, it is not sim- 
ply " God," but " God the Father," which ne- 
cessarily excludes the Son, or second person in the 
Trinity* Now if I believe in these clauses of your 
creeds, I cannot believe in your interpretation of 
the verse in question. You may say Christ was the 
agent of the Father in the creation of the' world, 
but with that hypothesis I have now nothing to do* 
The question is not whether power, however vast, 
was conferred upon him by a superior, but whe*- 
ther it belonged to him originally by his own divine 
nature. Our Saviour has declared again und £(g9in» 
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in the most unequivocal terms^ that whatever power 
he possessed was conferred upon him by the Fap- 
ther : ** All things are delivered to me of my Fa* 
ther:" ^^ The Son can do nothing of himself:" 
^* I can of mine own self do nothing, l^he Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works." If this 
be the concurrent language of the Scriptures, if 
the writers of the Old Testament and Christ and 
his Aposdes unite in ascribing the work of Creation 
to the Father, are we to regard the text which you 
have qupted as ascribing it to the Son to the ex* 
dttsion of the Father ? Is the language of the Scrip- 
tures self-K^ntradictory ? We believe not : to us 
it appears perfecdy consistent. You assume that 
by the Wprd, or Logos, in the first chapter of John 
we must understand Christ. But this is but an a&- 
sumption, and it appears to me to involve such 
contradiction as to render it quite inadmissible. 
The verse runs thus : ^^ In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God." By the term " God" you un- 
derstand the first person in the Trinity, and by the 
term ** Word" you understand the second person 
in the Trinity. Now, then, read the verse accord* 
ing to this interpretation of it : ^ In the beginning 
was the second person in the Trinity^ and the se- 
c^xond person was with the first person in the Tri* 
nity, and the second person was the first person 
in the Trinity." This is no unfair statement, but 
the necessary and inevitable consequence to which 
^he Triaitarian interpretation leads. But, Sir, you 
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must be aware that tke Logos, or Word, here men- 
tioned by John, is by some men of great learning 
supposed to mean the power or wisdom of God. 
If I refer you to Lardner and Wakefield in sup«- 
port of this interpretation, you may say they were 
prejudiced judges, though I am sure you will attach 
some weight to their opinion as scholars* I will 
therefore quote the passage as it is rendered in 
Tyndale's Version of the Testament, as no Unita* 
rian bias can there be alleged to have influenced 
the translator. There it stands thus : ^ All thynges 
were made by it, and without it was made nothynge 
that was made." 

Now this rendering involves no contradiction, 
but perfectly agrees with the concurrent language 
of the Old and New Testament. But even admit- 
ting the text as you quote it to be correctly ren* 
^ered, it proves nothing, for it asserts nothing al; 
to the undeiived and inherent power of Christ* 
If it be conceded to you, you have advanced no 
further than Arianism. 

These are the passages which you say are ^< suf- 
ficient proofs of the divinity of Christ/' And are 
you indeed content to build such a superstructure 
i^pon so very slender a foundation ? Is a doctrine 
which is in direct opposition to the whole tenor of 
the Old and New Testaments, — a doctrine which 
cannot be staled in the words of Scripture, which 
involves those who defend it in endless contradict 
tions, which, in fact, being incapable of being un- 
"derstood, is incapable of being defended,*— is a dGo«» 
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trine so vast, so ibiportant, to be founded on such 
a basis ? Surely, Sir, this cannot be. It cannot be 
that the whole tenor of our Saviour's preaching, — 
that the great fundamental article of faith in the 
Jewish Scriptures, to the correctness of which our 
Lord bore the most unequivocal testimony, ^^ there 
is one God, and there is none other but he," — it 
cannot be that such a truth as this should be up^ 
rooted by three or four detached members of sen- 
tences, taken out of their connexion, and only 
seeming to refer to the doctrine of a Trinity. What 
has Jehovah himself said ? ^' I am the first, and 
I am the last, and besides me there is no God." 
^ I am the Lord, and there is none else." ^< I am 
the Lord that maketh all things, that stretcheth 
forth the heavens alone, that spreadeth abroad 
the earth by myself." ^^ I, even I am he, and 
there is no God with me." " My glory will I not 
give to another." What is the testimony of Christ? 
** My Father is greater than L" " Father, thia is 
life eternal, that they might kfiow thee the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent" *^Of 
that day [the day of judgement] and that hour 
knoweth no man, no not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but tlie Father only"*." 

* This is a very remarkable passage; one which, in the 
failure even of the general tenor of the New Testament to con- 
vince of the inferiority of our Lord to " his Father and our 
Father, his God and our God/' it might have been supposed 
would have left not the least ground for doubt. Let us consi- 
4er what it implies. Our Lord himself 9olemnly declares, thi^ 



^ The hour cometh, and now is^ when the true 
worshipers shall worship the Father.'^ 

What is the testimony of Paul ? " There is one 
God, and one mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus." <^ There be gods many and 
lords many, but to us there is but one God, the 
Father/' <^ One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, ami 
through all, and in all." I might go on to fill a 

he, the Son, is iffnvrant of the exact time when tiie event of his 
ftwM and sublime predictions will be fulfilled ; i. e. there is 
something which he knows not. Here^ then, our Lord himself 
plainly says that an attribute of Deity, viz. omniscience, does not 
belong to him ; no, not even in his character of the Son, the very 
title which the Church of England supposes to confer upon him 
an equality of nature with the Father : or, more plainly, he 
denies an attribute of Deity, not of the '< man Christ Jesus," 
be it remembered, {this is Scriptural language,) but of what in 
unscriptural language is called his divine nature ; so that, in 
this passage at leasty against the admission of this distinction 
the door is shut. How, then, must we escape from the strait 
to which we are reduiedt That the Son was not God, " in 
glory equal and in majesty coetemal " with the Father, as he 
is styled in human creeds, is the only ground that is left us to 
stand upon ; an4 on that we may rest secure. By him who 
was himself '' the way, the truth, and the life," are we guided 
to the conclusion that though the "beloved Son of God," the 
Messiah, the Christ, the last and greatest prophet, the divinely 
oommissioned and inspired instructor sent by his Father's love 
to enlighten all his children, he possessed not nor claimed the 
attributes of Him with whom things that are not are as things 
that are, and in whose sight one day is as a thousand years and 
a thousand years as one day, and therefore could not be the 
^eternal and infinite Jehovah. 
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volume' wkh qaptatioii^ such as these^ for there i| 
hardly a page in the New Testament which doea 
not assert or imply the strict and undivided Unity 
^God. 

In these passages there is no ambiguity, nothing 
which can bear another meaning. They all speak 
one language ; they all assert not only that there 
is One God, but that the Father is that one God, 
to the exclusion of every other person or being. 
And after reading the awful declarations of Jeho* 
vah, can I divide that glory with another which be 
asserts that he possesses alone? When our Lord 
says '^ The Father is greater than I," shall I pre- 
sumptuously affirm that he is EQUAL with the Father? 
When he.decltires that ^^the true worshipers shall 
worship THE Father," shall I dare to address 
other persons or beings besides the Father ? Shall 
I desert the clear, intelligible, thousand-times-re- 
peated language of Scripture for the creeds which 
men have invented ? St. Paul says, <^ To us there is 
but one God, the Father." The Athanasian 
Creed says, ^^ The Father is God, the Son is God^ 
and the Holy Ghost is God." Which am I to be- 
lieve ? Paul or Athanasius ? I cannot believe both. 
Here is no room for doubt or hesitation ; I reject 
your creed, and I abide by that of Paul. 

Before I finish this part of the subject I ought 
to notice the words which you have placed as a text 
at the head of your Sermon. After your admission 
in the first page, this would have been unnecessary 
had you not afterwards quoted them (p«2i.) as if 
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Ihey wete an autbentio part of Holy Writ. I b^eve 
tbe p^sage to be spurious^ and thcNigh I am sure 
it will not be necessary, on yoar account, to enter 
into the arguments at length on this subject, yet 
for the sake of some who may happen to read this 
letter, I shall state as briefly as possible the reasons 
for such belief. The text in question is, ^^ For there 
are three that bear record in Heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the I|oly Spirit, and these three 
are one." This text is not contained in any Greek 
manuscript of this epistle(and there are one hundred 
and twelve extant) which was written earlier than 
the fifteenth century; ifior in any Latinonanuscript 
^aliier than the ninth century. It is not to be found 
in either of the Syriac versions, nor in the Coptic, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Sclavonic, and Armenian ver- 
sions. The Vulgate is the only ancient version in 
which it is found, and it is wanting in many of the 
oldest and best manuscripts even of that version. 
It is found in no Greek Father before the thirteenth 
century, and it is not cited by any of the early Latin 
Fathers, though they quote the eighth verse to 
prove that for which they must have adduced the 
seventh if they had possessed it. It has been omitted 
as spurious in many early editions of the New Tes- 
tament since the Reformation : in the first two of 
Erasmus, in the Aldine, in those of Colinseus, 
Zwinglius, and lately of Griesbach *. It was omitted 

* "If" (says Griesbach in relation to this text) " testimonies 
so few in number, so suspicious in credit, and so recent in date, 
may be .allowed to establish the genuineness of any readings 
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by Luther in his German version. Archbishop 
Newcorae omits the text, and Bishop Tomline ex-» 
presses his conviction that it is spurious. Those 
who wish to see all the arguments in its favour 
scattered to the wind, may read Porson's letters to 
Travis. To reply to any deductions from such a 
text would only be a waste of time. 

The next point we have to consider is this. Is 
the Holy Ghost a divine person distinct and separate 
from the Father^ and coequal and coetemalwith him ? 
Let me first remark, how much the idea of distinct 
personality is assisted by the translation of the word 
which ought to be rendered spirit or breathy into 
♦Ghost'. The original word, to irveu|xa {the breath), 
implies a thing, and is therefore impersonal. Your 
first text implies subordination, inferiority to the 
Father. 77ie Holy Ghost, or Spirit, is promised 
by our Saviour to be sent by the Father. Now if 
the Spirit be a distinct intelligence in the Godhead, 

although opposed by evidence and arguments numerous and 
important, there is no longer, in critwismy any criterion of 
truth and falsehood, and the whole text of the New Testament 
must be entirely uncertain." To me it appears most extra- 
ordinary that Mr. Valpy should have retained this verse in his 
editions of the Greek Testament, the text of which he says is 
« juxta exemplar prsecipue Griesbachianum" and that too with- 
out adducing any arguments in its support except this : " Istis 
verbis e textu sublatis, nescio quid curti et inexpleti semper, 
mihi apparuit." What then? — why this is merely a solitary 
opinion opposed to a mass of positive testimony.' He should 
have shown Griesbach's reasons to be unsound, he should have 
disproved his facts, or he should hkve omitted the text. 
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9pd e(}ual in mightrand omniscience to the Father, 
he could not b^ sent by the Father. Further ; this 
text contradicts your creeds, which tell us that the 
Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father and the 
Son. Now whatever the Holy Ghost was, our Lord 
here says he was to be sent by the Father. But if 
we admit that the Holy Ghost here promised was 
a person, we are compelled to inquire. When did 
that person appear? The New Testament nowhere 
records the appearance of any person under this 
name. Unitarians believe the Holy Ghost or Spiri); 
tq be the power, influence, or energy of God, and 
not a person distinct or separate from him ; and the 
advent of the Spirit (Acts, ii.) confirms this opinion, 
while it cpinpletely contradicts the idea of person- 
ality. This extraordinary fact is thus related ; *^And 
when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were 
all with one accord in one place. And suddenly 
there came a soupd from heaven^ as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they 
were sitting. An^ there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them. 
And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost" (or 
Spirit), &c^ Now here we have the record of the 
fulfil^nent of our l^ord's promise, which is unques- 
tionably the best interpretation pf his words. And 
what is that fulfilment? Not the appearing of a 
person, but the imparting of a gift. Turn to Acts, 
viii. 17.: Peter and John "laid their hands on 
them, and they received the Holy Ghost. And 
when Simon saw that through laying on of the 

B 
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Apostles' hands the Holy Ghost was given, he offer- 
ed them money, saying, Give me also this power,'* 
&c. " But Peter said unto him. Thy money perish 
with thee, because thou hast thought that the gift 
of <7od may be purchased with money." Now how 
is it possible to reconcile this passage with the no- 
tion of the Holy Ghost's being a person? How 
could Peter and John "give" a person, and that 
person the eternal God ? Peter says this spirit or 
power was the gift of God. If so, how could it be 
God? 

If we are thus to make the Holy Ghost a person 
distinct and separate from God, we must make 
Wisdom also a person distinct from him. In 
Proverbs, viii« 22. it is said, " The Lord possessed 
ME in the beginning of his way, before his works 
of old. I was set up from everlasting, from the 
beginning, or ever the earth was." *' I was by him, 
one brought up with him, and I was daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him." Apply this passage 
to any of those which you have quoted, and I think 
it will be impossible to find the personality and 
separate existence of the Holy Ghost more clearly 
and strongly stated than that of Wisdom is here. 
We conclude, therefore, and, we humbly think, 
justly, that the Holy Ghost or Spirit is not a divine 
person separate and distinct from the Father. 
And if so, the three names of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost being classed together, proves nothing 
as to their equality. Our Lord (John, xvii. 21.) 
mentions bis Father, himself, and his disciples to- 
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gether, and declares that they are all one; and we be- 
lieve that they are. Not one in nature, but as united 
in the promotion of the great work of delivering 
the world from idolatry, sin, and ignorance. ^* That 
they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us : 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.'* 

You say ^' we are baptized in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost" But this 
by no means proves the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost to be three distinct, coequal, and coeternal 
beings. The being baptized in or into the name of 
a person does not prove his divinity, nor, as I have 
shown, does the association of these three names 
in the same sentence prove them to be equal. If 
you maintain the former, you must admit the di- 
vinity of Moses. In 1 Cor», x. 2., St Paul says, 
^^ Our fisithers were baptized unto (into) Moses, in 
the cloud and in the sea." If you assert the latter, 
you place Solomon and Samuel upon an equality 
with Jehovah. See 1 Chron., xxix. 20. '^And 
all the congregation blessed the Lord God of their 
fathers, and bowed down their heads, and worshiped 
the Lord and the King" (Solomon). Again, Sam., 
xii. 18.: <^And all the people greatly feared the 
Lord and Samuel." Dr. Lardner thus paraphrases 
the verse in question : ^^ Go ye into the world, and 
teach all nations^ baptizing them into the profession 
of faith in, and an obligation to obey the doctrine 
taught by, Christ, with authority from God the 
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Father, and confirmed by the Holy Spivit." Sir 
Isaac Newton speaks of the baptismal form as ^^ the 
place from which they at first trffid to ([}erive the 
Trinity*." 

I mu§t now S9.y a few words in reply to your re- 
piark in p. 16. You say, ^^Thos^ who deny the 
cjoctrine of the Trinity, do not so much object 
against it the paucity of texts, as argue upon prin- 
ciples which would apply to any number of texts 
as well as one. They say that it is contradictory 
to reason ; that those passages of Scripture which 

* This trying to prove, or endeavouring to establish any 
particular doctrine, I would observe by the way, appears to me 
a most erropeous method of studying the records of revealed 
truth, or of communicating ^he truths of the Gospel to others. 
We may assume any doctrine, and attempt to prove it from the 
Scriptures, but even if we succeed, we have been pursuing an 
improper and erroneous method. We are to search the Scrip- 
tures, that they may lead as into all truth, and not investigate 
them in order to lead them to prove what we set out with as- 
suming. To adopt the latter course would be beginning at the 
wrong end. We should sit down to the study of the Scriptures^ 
as far ^s it is possible, with minds divested of any preconceived 
opinions, and admit no principle or sentiment that is not there- 
in clearly revealed. And he whose office it is to communicate 
religious truth to others, having thus been led into the know- 
ledge of it himself, will be careful to recommend a similar 
method to others. He will be anxious not to incorporate hu- 
man authority with Scriptural truth, and he will remeinber that 
his duty, as a religious instructor, is not to support a system, 
but to lead his hearers to search, examine, and inquire for them- 
selves. In a word, he will teach them, as he has taught him- 
self, not to make the Scriptures bend to his creed, but to form 
their creed from the Scriptures. 
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seem to affirm it, are wrongly translated ; or, where 
this will not serve their purpose, they do not scruple 
to say that they are erroneous." 

Allow me first to say with regard to ^^ the pau- 
city of texts," that there is not onef not one single 
text in the whole Bible in which the doctrine of the 
Trinity is expressed ; and I will defy the most acute 
and learned defender of the doctrine to convey the 
remotest idea of it in Scripture language. I do not 
like even the appearance of jesting upon a subject 
so serious as this, but the process by which Lord 
Peter discovered the word " Shoulder-knot,^' is the 
only one by which Trinitarians can by any possi- 
bility discover their creed in the Bible *. — But se- 
condly, I have argued this -question solely upon 
scriptural grounds. You affirm that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is a doctrine of Scripture. I have 
endeavoured, on the contrary, (as far as I can gather 
from the various and contradictory accounts of its 
defenders what it is they mean,) to show that no 
such doctrine is taught in the Scriptures, but that, 
on the contrary, they establish a doctrine directly 
opposed to it I have examined the passages you 
have produced in support of this doctrine, and, I 
trust, have succeeded in showing that they fail, 
completely fail to establish the doctrine of three 
coequal persons in one God. If I have said any- 
thing respecting wrong translations, I have given 

* '* The use of unscriptural terms has been the cause of al- 
most all the confusion and disturbance that hath happened in 
the Church." — Eusebius. 
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my authorities. They are at any rate worthy of 
some respect, and they are mostly the authorities 
of your own Church. As to the text at the head 
of your discourse, I certainly cannot content my- 
self with saying it is erroneous, I believe it to be a 
forgery, and I have given ray reasons for treating 
It as such *. 

The historical part of your Sermon would re* 
quire mucU more space than this tract can afford 
to notice in detail. You say (p. ll.) "the first 
person who denied the divinity of Christ was Theo- 
dotus the tanner of Byzantium." Indeed, Sir, we 
can go to a mudh earlier period of the Christian 
Church, and find this doctrine denied in terms as 
plain and clear as ever it was by Theodotus. Peter 
the Apostle delivered the first Sermon upon record 
after our Lord's death, and it was a Unitarian 
Sermon. *^ Ye men of Israel," (said he,) ** hear 
these words: Jesus of. Nazareth, a Han approved 
of God among you by miracles and wonders and 
signs, which God did by him in the midst of you," 
Sec. (Acts, ii. 22. See also ver. 36. Chap. iii. Id. 
to 15. 22. 26. Chap, x.^ 38. to 43. Chap. xiii. 
23. Chap.xvii. 24*. to 31.) In vain do we search 
throughout this book, which contains an account 
of the labours of the Apostles, for the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Here we find Peter preaching at 
Jerusalem and Paul at Athens, teaching Jews and 

* " I call this text (1 John, v. 7.) spurious, since so much 
Iii ay be urged against it, and so little for it." (Jortin*s Eccl. 
Hist., vol. ii. p. 202.) 
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Greeks ; we have the very words they uttered, but 
not a hint did they ever breathe of a Trinity. What, 
then, are we to conclude from this? .That they 
wilfully concealed it from their hearers ? Strange 
teachers of Christianity if this were the case ! But 
we know this was not the case ; for Paul says, *' We 
have made known to you the whole counsel of 
God." The only conclusion to which we can come 
is, that the Apostles did not teach the Trinity be* 
cause they did not know the Trinity. The first 
person who ventured to teach that theSoi> was the 
second principle iii the Deity was Justin Martyr, 
a convert from th6 Platonic school, and it is evident 
from his own words, that the body of the Christian 
Church regarded Jesus as the choseii messenger 
or prophet of God, and not as God ; in other words, 
that they were Unitarians. The word Trinity was 
not coined till a long time after the Apostolic age^ 
and the progress of the doctrine is clearly to be 
traced in the decrees of the variousCouncils of Nice, 
Ephesus, Alexandria, Constantinople, and Chal- 
cedon, until it grew to its present shape in the fifth 
century, when it was given to the world in the form 
of the Athanasian Creed. In proof of this, as well as 
of the credit that is due to such Councils, I refer to 
the following authorities. 

^< If we admit the infallibility of one general 
Council," says Archdeacon Jortin, " why not of 
another ? and where shall we stop ? At the first 
Nicene Council, or the second *?" Of this second 

* Rem. on £cc1. History, vol. ii. p. 183. 

C 2 
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Council, he elsewhere thus quotes from Fleury : 
^^ ^ Among so many bishops, there was not one critic 
who knew how to discern true from false religion/ 
Critic, quoth he : it is well if there were one 
amongst them who could write his own name. But^ 
says Fieury, ^^ this doth not at all invalidate the 
decision of the Council." Jortin adds, ^^ We must 
beg his pardon for that. He makes too large de- 
mands upon us when he requires us to believe the 
divine inspiration and infallibility of a cabal of ec- 
clesiastics, who showed themselves evidently the 
most lying knaves and senseless blockheads upon 
the face of the earth *." 

Jortin in another part of the same work has the 
following passage: ^^ Mons. Jurieu, whose zeal 
against heresy is well known, assures us that the 
ibndamental articles of Christianity were not un- 
derstood by the fathers of the three first centuries ; 
that the true system began to be modelled into some 
shape by the Nicene bishops, and was afterwards 
immensely improved and beautified by the following 
synods and councils, that is, by the Jurieus of the 
fourth and fifth centuriesf ." 

In the following passages from the fathers of the 
second and early part of the third century, I adopt 
the translations of Dr. Samuel Clarke, theleai*ned 
Rector of St. James's. 

^^ Our Lord, being the only teacher of truth, we 
must be satisfied to be informed by him, that the 

* Rem. on Eccl. History, vol. iii. p. 195. 
f Ibid,, vol. ii. p. 180. 
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Father is above all, for my Father* (said Jesus) is 
greater than //' (Irenseus, lib. ii. c. 49.) 

** Be it so, that there are some Kmong us who 
rashly suppose that our Saviour is the supreme 
God over all ; yet we do not so, who believe his 
own words, saying — the Father is greater than I." 
{Origen con, Celsus^ Kb. viii.) 

" Whatever the Son is, he is not of himself, be- 
cause he is not self-existent. Whatever we style 
him, whether the Word, or the Power, or the Wis* 
dom, or the Light, or the Son, yet, whatever he is, 
he is no otherwise than from the Father." {No* 
vatian,) 

Bishop Bull, when controverting the opinions of 
Socinus, is compelled to make the following ad- 
mission : "Cum dicit (Socinus) veteres omnes usque 
ad concilium Niceenum credidisse, Patrem ^olunt 
Jesu Christi esse unum ilium verum Deum\ si de 
•Patris praerogativ^, qu^ ipse solus a seipso Deu$ 
verus est, intelligatur, verissimum esse illud &te^ 
mur."^ {Defens. Procem.^ sec. 4.) 

Mr. Manning, the late rector of Diss, says, " It 
was not till the second century that the term Tpias 
(Trinity) was invented ; nor does it appear that 
prayers were offered to Christ in the first century; 
nor is there any command for our praying to him 
throughout the Scriptures. And it is indisputably 
clear that the Holy Spirit was not addressed as a 
distinct person till after the Nicene Council." {Man-- 
niiigs Three Sermons^ 1790, p. 135.) 

*' It is observable from Scripture, and from the 



fathers of the three first centuries, that whatsoever 
our blessed Lord is said to have, as to his nature 
or his attributes, he is said to have by the donation 
of the Father, or as received from the Father.*' 
{TTie Last Thoughts of Dr, Whitby^ Prebendaiy of 
Salisbury i sect. 1.) 

^^ I desire to know what we Protestants have to 
do with the Nicene Creed ? The Nicene Creed, as 
far as it differs from the Apostles' Creeds is nothing 
else but the determination of a number of bishops^ 
in the fourth century on a dispute started ia the 
Church of Alexandria, concerning a metaphysical 
point of theology not plainly revealed in the Scrip- 
tures; which the Nicene fathers themselves thought 
of so little consequence to tlie generality of Chris- 
tians that it was not ordered to be taught to the 
catechumens, nor even so much as to be read in 
churches, till it was, some centuries afterwai*ds, 
appoiqted by the Church of Rome to be read at the 
Cotpinunion service. The strongest abettors of the 
Nicene Creed do not so much as pretend that the 
doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Father and 
Son is to be found in the Scriptures, but only in 
the writings of some of the fathers." {Bishop 
Claytotis Speech in the Irish House rf PeaSf 
Feb. % 17560 

I extract from the speech of the same learned 
prelate the following sketch of the eharacter of St. 
Athanasius. 

^' Athanasius was a young, forward, petulant 
deacon in the church of Alexandria, of an ambi- 
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tious spirit, and a talent fitted for disputation ; and 
as he could have no hopes of getting into that 
bishopric unless he could drive Arius out of Alex* 
andria, who was the principal presbyter in the 
church next to the bishop, this he effected by fo- 
menting a dispute about the Trinity between Arius 
and the oishop : on which account, having got 
Arius excommunicated, he bad him then banished 
from Alexandria. Which when done, no sooner 
was the old bishop Alexander dead, but Athana* 
sius, though then a young man of about twenty- 
eight years of age, by the assistance of a set of 
murderous ascetics, forced himself at once into the 
^bishopric, without ever passing through any of the 
intermediate degrees; and when he was dispos- 
sessed of it on account of his irregularities by a 
numerous council of bishops, he forced his way 
into the see again more than once or twice, over 
the murdered bodies of his antagonists, and waded 
into his cathedral ihraugh seas of blood/' 

I cannot conclude this letter without a few words 
on the use of reason as applied to revelation. You 
admit (p. 17) that '^ the conclusions drawn by rea- 
son are as much the voice of God, speaking to man 
by the faculties which he hath given him, as any 
information which can be derived from his written 
word/* Butyouadd(p. 18), ^^ Admitting the use of 
reason in divine things, the next inquiry is, whether 
the conclusions of reason are paramount on this 
subject, and exclude every other evidence; whe- 
ther revelation must go for nothing when reason 
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cannot fathom it; whether all is darkness beyond 
tvhat we cannot see ; in a word, whether the con- 
clusions of reason are the utmost limit to which the 
belief of man can go?" 

In the first place, let us understand what we 
mean by these terms, reason and revelation. The 
former may be correctly stated to be " that inspira- 
tion of God which has given man understanding, 
— that faculty or power by which man is enabled 
to see right from wrong, and to discern truth froiti 
error." To reveal is to make known : revelation,* 
therefore, must be a making known of something 
before unknown or imperfectly understood. Now 
reason is the test to which revelation must be ap- 
j)lied. To use the words of a learned dignitary of 
the Church, Dr. Bullock, formerly Dean of Nor- 
wich, <^ If I cannot depend upon the plainest die* 
tates of reason, how can I be assured that any doc- 
trine is a revelation come from God ? If I receive 
it without consulting my reason, then, for aught I 
know, it may be an imposture; and I am etery 
way as liable to embrace an error as the truth. 
But if I embrace it upon the trial and conviction of 
my reason, then, it is plain, I admit the principles 
of reason are to be depended upon ; which, if I do, 
I cannot consistently admit anything as true which 
contradicts it." 

On this principle, the soundness of which is 
self-evident, I must contend that a revelation which 
cannot be fathomed by reas6h is no revelation. It 
is an abuse of terms to say that anything is made 
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known or revealed which reason cannot compre- 
hend. Apply this to our belief in the existence of 
God. The fact of the existence of one great, self- 
existent, almighty power, is so far from being con- 
trary to reason, that every exercise of our rational 
powers must inevitably lead to this conclusion. 
That what is made must have a maker, is a truth 
which commands our belief; and this is what is 
revealed of God. Revelation tells us that "in the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth:" 
not h(yw* There is nothing said about the process 
by which creation was effected, — the simple fact is 
revealed: that fact commands the assent of our 
reason, and further than this we believe nothing, 
because we know nothing. As to the manner in 
which God exists we know nothing, and we believe 
nothing. Here Revelation is silent. The subject 
is too vast for the grasp of finite minds. Poor weak 
mortals h^ve talked about essences, and hypor 
stases, and subsistences, and told us that " God 
doth infinitely transcend not only a predicamental 
substance, but a metaphysical entity ;" and when 
they have invented this jargon, they call upon us 
to prostrate our understandings and believe it. 
They are not content with Revelation, which 
teaches us that "God isy* but they must tell us 
how. The former proposition being a revelation, 
we can understand and believe ; the latter being an 
addition of men, we neither understand nor believe. 
When Paul says, " To us there is One God, the 
Father," there is nothing in the proposition which 
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we cannot understand ; but when we read in the 
Athanasian Creed that ^' the Father is God^ the 
Son is Gody and the Holy Ghost is God ; and yet 
there are not three Gods, but One God/' we 
have no conception of what is meant. We have 
certain words presented to our view ; but they no 
more convey any idea to our minds than if they 
were written in unknown characters. Can we, then, 
be said to believe these words? If the Creed had 
said ^^ the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God," I might say " This is an un* 
scriptural doctrine, but I Can understand your pro- 
position. I do not believe it, but I know what you 
mean." But when it is added, ** and yet there are 
not three Gods, but one God/' I am quite at a 
loss to know what is meant. The two propositions 
are self-destructive, and become nothing n>ore than- 
a heap of unmeaning words, to which no idea can 
be af&xed. 

How widely different is this sort of language to 
that which was employed by our Saviour and his 
Apostles ! Their teaching appealed to the under- 
standing and to the heart. Clear, simple, sublime, 
ennobling; everything that could better the hu- 
man heart; everything that could remove the mists 
and clouds of superstition, that could reveal God 
in the most endearing of relations, that could ele- 
vate and dignify the character, and cause the graces 
and virtues of which humanity is capable to blos- 
som and bring forth fruit; all these marks of be* 
nevolent and divine origin were stamped upon the 
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words they uttered. How different, how opposite, 
has been the language of human creeds ! ^^ This 
narrow, forbidding mode of exhibiting Christianity 
is easily explained by its early history. Monks 
shut up in cells ; a priesthood cut off by celibacy 
from the sympathies and roost interesting relations 
of life ; and universities enslaved to a scholastic 
logic, and taught to place wisdom in verbal sub- 
tleties and unintelligible definitions: these took 
Christianity into their keeping ; and at their chill- 
ing touch this generous religion, so full of life and 
affection, became a dry, frigid, abstract system. 
Christianity, as it came from their hands, and has 
been transmitted to U3 by a majority of Protestant 
divines, reminds us of the human form, compressed 
by swathmg bands, until every joint is rigid, every 
movement constrained, and almost all the beauty 
and grace of nature obliterated. Instead of regard- 
ing it as a heavenly institution, designed to perfect 
our whole nature, — to offer awakening and purifj»- 
ing objects to the intellect, imagination, and heart, 
— to develop every papacity of devout and social 
feeling, — to form a rich, various, generous virtue, 
— divines have cramped and tortured the Gospel 
into various systems, composed in the main of theo-^ 
logical riddles and contradictions ; and this religion 
of love has been made to inculcate a monkish and 
dark-visaged piety, very hostile to the free expan- 
sion and full enjoyment of all our faculties and 
social affections." 

From such teachers of religion we appeal. From 
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the decrees of Councils and Popes, from acts of 
uniformity and articles of faith, we appeal to the 
Bible. Let us study that with a sincere and honest 
intention to arrive at the truth ; let us make our 
creed bend to the Scriptures, and not the Scrip- 
tures to our creed, and we have reason to hope that 
the Divine blessing will accompany our labours. 

I will only add, in conclusion, my request that 
those persons who may read this Letter will do me 
the favour to read your Sermon also. They will 
find in it much to admire and to applaud. They 
will see in it the piety, the sincerity, the benevo- 
lence, the eloquence of a Christian minister. I 
trust I have not misrepresented the opinions it en-* 
deavours to support. Certainly I have not done 
so willingly. But it is impossible for any body to 
have our arguments on both sides fairly before him, 
without reading all that each of us has said. 

I am. Reverend Sir, 

With very sincere respect, 
Your obedient Servant, 

Edward Taylor. 

Norwich) June 28, 1825. 



THE END. 
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PREFACE, BY DR. PRIESTLEY. 



This Txial is printed from the Author's second edition, even without 
altering such phrases &s are peculiar to that denomination of Christians 
with whom he generally associated, and whose style he adopted ; and 
certainly the Quakers ought to think themselves honoured even by this 
kind of relation to Mr. Elwall. Such firmness in the cause of Truth, 
and such presence of mind in asserting and vindicating It, as appear in 
this Trial, are truly apostolical, and have had but few examples since 
the first promulgation of Christianity. It is impossible for an unpreju- 
diced person to read this' account of it (which is written with so much 
true simplicity, perspicuity, and strength of evidence) without feeling 
the greatest veneration for the writer, the fullest conviction and love of 
the truth, and a proportionable zeal in maintaining it. I should even 
think it impossible for the most prejudiced person to read it attentively, 
but, if he use no violence with his own mind, he will receive some fa- 
vourable impressions both of the author and of that cause which be 
supports with such becoming digiHty,and with a- temper and dlspositlou 
of mind in every respect worthy of a •^ne Christian. 

So great was the force of truth on this memorable occasion, that Mr. 
Elwall was honourably discharged, though he had certainly acted con- 
trary to the express laws of this country, according to which this glorious 
man ought to have been sentenced to a severe punishment, as a con- 
victed and avowed blasphemer. What must a lover of truih, and oifree 
inquiry, as subservient to truth, think of such laws, and of die ecclesias- 
tical constitution of the countries in which they are [were] in force ! 

It is to be wished that such a monument of the Triumph or Truth 
might be constantly held out to the view of all mankind, and particularly 
in this country, where it was exhibited. 

The Dedication of the treatise on account of which Mr. Elwall was 
. prosecuted, is dated the eighth daff of the second month, 1724 ; he speaks 
j of his trial in a treatise entitled, A Declaration against aH Kings mid 
j ,« Temporal Powers under Heaven, printed in 1732^ and Judge Denton, 
/ I before whom he was tried, went the Oxford circuit in 1726 and 1728. 
From these*clrcumatances it may be concluded, that the former of these 
years is the date of this remarkable trial, especially as, in some part of 
the same year, 1726, Mr. Elwall published another defence of the Uni- 
tarian system, in a treatise which he entitled, Dagon fallen btfore the 
jirk of God, which would probably have been mentioned in tiie course 
of the trial, if it had been published at that time. 

Since the writing of the above,' the Editor has had the pleasure of 

knowing many of Mr. Elwall's acquaintance, and particularly Mr, John 

. Martin, of Skilts Park, between Birmingham and Alcester, who was 

«/i present at the trial. He is now in his eighty-fourth year, and perfectly 

c I remembers that it was in 1726, and he thinks it was the summer assizes, 

i because the weather was verv hot. The reputation of the trial drew 

many persons to bear it, and himself amoiig the rest; and, being ao- 

quainted with some of the sherifi*s men, begot a very convenient statioD, 

at about an equal distance from the Judge on his left hand and Mr. Elwall 

, ^n his right, where he saw and beard to the greatest advantage. The 

trial, he says, was in the morning; and the figure of Mr. Elwall, who 

I {, was a tall man, with white hair, a large beard, and flowing garments, 

* j struck every body with respect.- He spoke about an hour with great 
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gravity, Unencf, and presence of mind, Imt what is printed is the sub- 
stance of what he said. The Judge gave the most obliging attention to 
him ; and the confusion of the clergy, when he paused and waited for 
tiieir answer, as mentioned in the trial, was very visible. During the* 
trial, Mr. Martin says he was struck with the resemblance of it to that 
of Paul. He does not recollect that the jury brought in any verdict, but 
the Judge said he was at liberty to go where he pleased. It is possible 
that the trial might not come to a regular termination, on account of 
Mr. Elwall not having bad a copy of the indictment, as mentioned in 
this account. 



T R I A L, &c. 



Because so many persons have earnestly desired to 
read this trial, I have here published a third edition of 
it, in order to encourage all honest men, who have the 
eternal law of God on their side, not to fear the fiiceis of 
priests, who are generally the grand adversariesof liberty 
and tk'uth)and the bastions and bulwarks of all ceremo^ 
nies, fopperies, and absurd doctrines thatare in the world. 

I do this for the glory of the Most High God, and for 
the honour of his sacred law, and for the good of all my 
fello w-<:reatu res ; that they noay obey God, and not man ; 
Christ, and not the pope ; the prophets and apostles, and 
not prelates and priests : and God knoweth this is my sin- 
cete desire, that all religion and spiritual things may be 
perfectly free, neither forced nor nindered ; this being 
the true liberty of the gospel of Jesus Christ, who said, 
" The kings of the Gentiles exercise authority, but it 
shall not be so with you/' 

About fourteen years ago, I wrote a book, entitled," A 
True Testimony for God and his Sacred Law ; being a 
plain, honest Defenceof theFirstCommandmentof God, 
against all the Trinitarians under Heaven, ^ Thau shalt 
have no other Gods hut me.' '* I lived then at Wolver- 
hampton, in Staffordshire, where my ancestors have 
lived above eleven hundred years, ever since the Sax- 
ons conquered the Britons. 

When this book was published, thepriestsin the coun- 
try began to rage, especially the priests of Wolverhamp- 
ton, who had a great hand in the several troubles I un- 
derwent. In snort, they never ceased till they had 
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procured a large indictment against me at the. Stafford 
assizes ; where I felt the power of God, enabling me to 
speak before a very great number of people, being ac- 
cused of heresy, &c. But I truly answered, as my be* 
loved brother Paul did in his day, viz. "In that way 
which some call heresy, so choose I to serve the God 
of my fathers, believing all that is written in the law 
and the prophets." 

After the long indictment was read, I was asked if I 
pleaded guilty, or not guilty. I said I was not guilty 
of any evil, that I knew of, m writing that book ; but 
if they meant whether I wrote the book or not (for 
they had quoted many pages of the book in that in<]Kct* 
ment), I owned I did write it; and that if I might have 
liberty to speak, I believed I should make it manifest 
to be the plain truth of God. 

Then the Judge stood up and said, ^^Mr. Elwall, I 
suppose you have had a copy of your indictment?" I 
told him I had not had any copy of it. Upon which 
he turned towards the priests, and told them that I 
ought to have had a copy of it But they not answer^^ 
ing, he turned to me, and said, that if I would give 
bail, and be bound to appear at the next assizes, he 
would defer my trial till then. But I told him, I would 
not give bail, neither should any man be bound for me; 
that if the Princie of Wales himself would, he should 
not; for, said I, I have an innocent breast, and I have 
injured no man; and therefore I desire no other favour, 
but that I may have liberty to plead to the indictment 
myself. 

Upon which he said, very courteously. You may. 
Tlie Judge having given me liberty of pleading to the 
indictment, I began myspeechwith the sacred first com- 
mandment of God, viz. ** Thou shalt have no other Grods 
but me." I insisted upon the word Me being a singular; 
and that it was plain and certain that God spake of him- 
self as one single person or bein^, and not three distinct 
persons. And that it was manifest, that all the church 
of God, which then heard those words, understood it in 
the same plain obvious sense as I do; as is most evident 
from the words of the prophet Mos^s, who said to Israel 
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thus: *^Unto thee it was shewed, that thou migfatest 
know that the Lord be is God> there is none else be- 
sides him; out of heaven he made thee hear his voice/' 
&c. I told them that, from the words he, and him^ and 
Ris» it was certain God was but one single person, one 
single H£» or him, or his. I told them, that all the 
patriarchs from the beginning of the world, did always 
address then^elves to God as one single being: " Q tbou 
Most High Grod, possessor of heaven and earth." And 
Abraham said to the king of Sodom, ** I have lift up my 
hand unto the Lord, the Most High God, the possessor 
of heaven and earth," &c. They knew nothing of a 
Trinity, nor of God's being a plurality of persons; that 
monstrous doctrine was not then born, nor of two thou- 
sand years after, till the apostacy and popery began to 
put up its filthy head. 

Then I told them, that all the prophets witnessed to 
the truth of thesamepureuncorrupted Unitarian doctrine 
** of one God, and no other but he: have we not all one 
Father ? Hath not one God created us ?" Then I told 
them the words of God to Abraham, "I am God Al- 
mighty, walk before me, and be thou perfect;" and by 
the prophet Isaiah, " To whoni will ye liken me, or shall 
I be equal ?" saith the Holy One, not the Holy Three. 
I told them that the words me and one did utterly ex- 
clude any other person's being Grod but that one single 
MB ; and that God himself often testifies the same truth, 
by saying, " Is there any God besides me?" And then 
tells us plainly, ** There is no God, I know not any ; 
I am the Lord, and there is none else ; there is no God 
besides me." Isaiah xlv. 5. 

Now, said I, let God be true, but every man a liar, 
that is, every man that contradicteth him; for he is 
the God of truth : he says, ** I lift up my hand to heaven ; 
I say, I live for ever." 

After I had pleaded many texts in the Old Testa- 
ment, I began to enter the New, and told them, that our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the prophet like unto Moses, held 
forth the same doctrine that Moses had done; for when 
a certain ruler came to ask him which was the first 
and ^reftt commandment, or how be expounded it, be 

AS 
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told him the same wcH'ds that Moses had said^ *^Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord (not three), and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart," 
&c. And the scribe said, " Thou hast answered right, 
for there is but one God, and there is no other but he," 
&c. Then I mentioned the words of Christ, in John 
xvii. 3, as very remarkable and worthy of all their ob- 
servation; "This is life eternal, to know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." 
And then I turned my face directly to the priests (my 
prosecutors, who all stood on the right side of the 
Judge) ; Now, said I, since the lips of the blessed Jesus, 
which always spoke the truth, say, his Father is the 
only true God ; who is he, and who are they, that dare 
set up another in contradiction to my blessed Lord, 
who says his Father is f* the only true God'*r 

And I stopped here to see if any of them would an- 
swer ; but the power of God came over them, so that 
all their mouths were shut up, and not one of them 
spake a word. So that I turned about over my left 
shoulder, and warned the people in the fear of Grod, 
i)ot to take their religious sentiments from men, but from 
God; not from the pope, but from Christ; not from 
prelates nor priests, but from the prophets and apos- 
tles. 

And then I turned towards the Judge, and told him, 
that I was the more convinced of the truth of what I 
had said, from the words of my blessed Lord, who said, 
" Call no man Father here upon earth ; for one is your 
Father, even Grod. And call no mian Master; for one is 
your Master, even Christ" From hence, said I, I de- 
duce this natural inference, that, in all things that are 
of a spiritual nature, we ought to take our religion from 
God and his prophets, from Christ and his apostles. 
It will be too long to mention all the texts and proofs 
that I made use of; I will only add one or two, as that 
of Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 4 — 6, where the apostle tells us, 
"There is no other God but one; for though there be that 
are called gods (as there be gods many, and lords many), 
both in heaven and earth; but to us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things:" so that I 
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told them here was a plain demonstration ; for he says, 
there is. but one God, and tells u& who that one God is, 
that is, the Father. And, therefore, no other person 
could be God but the Father only ; and what I had 
written in my book was the plain truth, and founded 
on God's own words, " Thou shalt have no other Gods 
but me." 

In short, [ could plainly perceive there was a gene- 
ral convincement through the court. The Judge and 
justices of the peace did not like the prosecution; but 
saw plainly, that ** out of envy the priests had done it" 
I then began to set before them the odious nature of 
that hell-born principle of persecution, and that it was 
hatched in hell; that it never came from Jesus Christ; . 
that he and his followers were often persecuted them- 
selves, but they never persecuted any ; that we had 
now a very flagrant instance of it in the Papists at 
Thorn; where they first took away their schools where 
our brethren the Protestants educated their children ; 
then they took away the places of their religious wor- 
ship; then they put them in prisons; then confis- 
cated their estates ; and, last of all, took away their 
lives. 

Now we can cry out loud enough against this, and 
shew the inhumanity, cruelty and barbarity of it; but, 
' say J, if we, who call ourselves Protestants, shall be 
found acting in the same spirit against others, the 
crime will be greater in us than in them; because we 
have attained to greater degrees of light than they. 

However, I told them, that I had put my house ijn 
order, and made up my accounts with all m^n as near 
as I could ; and that, as I owed no man. here anything, 
so I would not pay a penny towards this prosecution. 
And that I was sure of it, that whatever fine they laid 
on me, or whatever hole or prison, said I, you thrust 
me into, I shall find God's living presence with, me, as 
I feel it this day ; and so ended my speech. 

Upon this, a justice of the peace, one Robert Hum- 
patch, ^ot up, went to the Judge, laid his hand upon 
the Juoge's shoulder, and said, ** My Lord, I know this 
man to be an honest man ; and what I say, I speak m>t 
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by hearsay, but Experience ; for I was his next-door 
neighbonr three years." Also another justice spoke to 
the same effect. Then the Judge spoke to me: ** Mr. 
Elwall, I perceive you have studied very deeply into 
this controversy ; but have you ever consulted any of 
our reverend clergy and bishops of the church of Eng- 
land?" I answered. Yes, 1 have ; and, among others, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, with whom I 
have exchanged ten letters, viz. tour I have had from him, 
and six he had from me. \^At which winds jail the priests 
stared very earnestly.'] Well, says the Judge, and was 
not the Archbishop able to give you some satisfaction 
in these points, Mr. El wall? 1 said. No; but rather 
quite the reverse ; for that in all the^letters I sent t9 
we Archbishop, I grounded my arguments upon the 
words of God and his prophets, Christ and his apostles; 
but in his answers to me, be referred me to acts of par- 
liament, declarations of state, &c. : whereas I told the 
Bishop, in one of my letters, that I wondered a man of 
his natural and acquired abilities should be so weak as 
to turn me over to human authorities, in things of a 
divine nature : for though in all things that are of a 
temporal nature, and concern the civil society, ^* I will 
be subject to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
sake ;" even from the king upon the throne, down to 
the meanest officer in the land ; yet in things that are 
of a spiritual nature, and concern my faith, my wor- 
ship ot God, and future state, I would '< call no man 
father upon earth,'* nor regard either popes or coun- 
cils, prelates or priests of any denomination, nor con- 
vocations, nor assemblies of divines ; but obey God 
and his prophets, Christ and his apostles : Upon 
which the Judge answered, " Well, if his Grace of 
Canterbury was not able to give you satisfaction, Mr. 
Elwall, 1 believe I shall not;" and so sat down and 
rested him ; for I think he bad stood up near an hour 
and a quarter. 

Then he stood up again, and, turning to the priests, 
talked softly to them* I did not hear what he said, (h* 
what they said to him ; but I guessed from what the 
judge said next ; for, says he, "Mr. Elwal), you cannot 
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but be sensible that what you have written, being con- 
trary to the commonly-received docftrines of the church, 
it has given offence to some of your neighbours, and 
particularly to the clergy: are you willing to promise^ 
oefore the face of the country here, that you will not 
write any more on this head ?" I answered, God for- 
bid that I should make thee such a promise; for when 
I wrote this book, I did it in the fear of God; and I 
did not write it to please the church of Rome, nor the. 
church of England, nor the church of Scotland ; but 
to please that God who gave me my breath; and there- 
fore, if at any time I find myself drawn forth to write 
in defence of this sacred first commandment, or any 
other of the ten, I hope I shall do it in the same spirit 
of smcerity as i have this. And I perceived the Judge 
was not in any wise displeased at my honest, plain^ 
bold answer ; but rather his heart seemed to be knit in 
love to me ; and he soon declared me acquitted : then 
the clerk of the arraigns, or assizes, stood up and said, 
**Mr. Elwall, you are acquitted; you may go out of 
court when you please." 

So I went away through a very great crowd of peo- 
ple (for it was thought there was a thousand people at 
the trial), and having spoken long I was athirst, so went 
to a well and drank. Then I went out of town by a 
river-side, and looking about, and seeing no one near, 
I kneeled down on the bank of the river, and sent up 
my thank-offering to that good God who had delivered 
me out of their hands. 

By the time that I returned to the town, the court 
was up and gone to dinner; a justice of peace and an- 
other person met me, and would have me to eat and 
drink with them, which I did ; and afterwards, as I 
was walking along the street, some persons hove up a 
great sash-window, and invited me up to them ; and 
when I entered the room I found ten or a dozen per- 
sons, most of them justices of the peace; and amongst 
them a priest, whom they called Doctor. One of the 
justices took me by the hand, and said, Mr. Elwall, I 
am heartily glad to see you, and I was glad to hear 
you bear your testimony so boldly as you did.. Yea, 
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says another justice, and I was glad to see Mr. Elwall 
come off with flying colours as he did: upon which 
the priest said (in a very bitter manner), " He ouj^bt 
to have been hanged." I turned unto him, and said. 
Friend, I perceive thou dost not know what spirit thou 
art of; for the Son of Man came not to destroy, but to 
save: but thou wouldst have me destroyed* Upon 
which one of the justices said, "How now. Doctor, 
did not you hear one of the justices say, that he was an 
honest man, and that what he said was not by hearsay, 
but by experience : and would you have honest men 
hanged. Doctor? Is this good doctrine?'* So that 
the priest said but little more for some time : so I took 
leave of the justices, and took horse for Wolverhamp- 
ton, for I knew there would be great joy in my ^Eunily, 
for the common people all expected to hear of my 
being fined and imprisoned. But a farmer that lived 
near, who had been upon the jury at Stafford, got to 
town before me, and the people went all up and asked 
him. What have they done to Mr. Elwall ? Have they 
put him in prison ? He answered, " No ; he preached 
there an hour together, and our parsons could say never 
a word« What must they put him in prison for ? I 
told our foreman of the jury Mr. Elwall was an honest 
man, and his father was an honest man, I knew him 
very well : so they were all damped." But there was 
great joy in my fiamily, and amongst all my friends. 
Praises, living praises be attributed to that good God 
who delivered ipe out of their hands ! 

Christ never told us of that scandalous popish inven- 
tion, of his human nature prajring to his divme nature ; 
but, like a true obedient son of God, submitted to 
death, even that cruel death which the hatred and 
envy of persecuting, wicked' priests inflicted on him, 
because he had so plainly and truly told them all their 
blindness, covetousness, pride, and hypocrisy. And 
therefore " God raised him from the dead ; and for his 
faithfulness God has exalted him to be a prince and a 
saviour to all those that obey that pure doctrine which 
God gave him to teach — that, denying ungodliness and 
sinful lust, we should live soberly and righteously in 
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this world." Then are we his disciples indeed, when 
we do those things that he hath commanded. Then 
shall we be saved, not by the merits of Christ, — ^that is 
another popish invention ; for he never did any thing 
hut what was his duty to do, and therefore could not 
merit any thing for others ; but he taught us the true 
way to find acceptance with God, and , that was by 
"<K)ing the will of his Father which is in heaven ;'* 
and therein he is the way, the life, because no one 
Cometh unto the Father but by that way. 

Neither did he make satisfaction unto Grod for us. 
It was impossible, and what God never required: but 
*^ he who nad no pleasure in the death of sinners, but 
rather that they should turn from wickedness and 
live," out of the immeasurable height and depth of his 
love, directed our Lord Jesus Christ to teach mankind 
a never-failing way of being reconciled to Grod ; and 
that was by sincere repentance and reformation. This 
was the gospel, or good tidings, of Jesus Christ, ** Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." He 
tells us, ** I am not come to call the righteous, but sin« 
ners, to repentance ;" and by that beautiful, excellent 
parable of the Prodigal Son, he illustrates the tender 
mercy of his God and our God, of his Father and our 
Father, without any satisfaction. The compassionate 
Father required none at all, but humble confession and 
submission, with sincere repentance, and reformation, 
and then comes ^Hhe best robe, the ring, the shoes and 
the fatted calf," to demonstrate the paternal accept- 
^ce without satisfaction or sacrifice, ** but a broken 
and a contrite heart," which he will never refuse ; for 
he can as soon cease to be God, as cease to be merci« 
ful. 

And as to the Trinitarians, nothing is more plain, 
than that they feed upon ashes; **a deceived heart 
hath turned them aside," because they will not make 
use of those rational faculties which God hath given 
them, nor say, ** Is there not a lie in my right hand ?" 
Otherwise tney would never flatter the humble Jesus, 
nor make the most high God to be a plurality of per- 
sons. 
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For as to the Holy Ghost, (their third God,) it id 
evidently no distinct person fi*om God, any more than 
a man's spirit is a distinct person from the man ; so 
that the spirit of God is God's spirit, as is manifest 
from scripture and reason. Gen vi. 3 : "My spirit shall 
not always strive with man : And the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters : And God said^ 
Let there be light, and there was light : And God said. 
Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters : 
And Grod made all things by the word of his powen" 
So that the word of God, and the spirit of God, are 
not distinct persons from God, but the power of God, 
and the energy of Grod. So the word of a man, and 
the spirit of a man, are not distinct persons from the 
man, but the man himself; if his word be false, or hi9 
spirit be wicked, the man is false and wicked. 

The same degree of stupidity that leads Trinitarians 
to call the word of Grod, and the spirit of God, distinct 
persons, would lead them to call the wisdom of God, 
the goodness of God, the love of God, the peace of 
God, the power of God, and mercy of God, distinct 
persons : and make God to be a trinity of trinities ; tot 
it is certain God is expressly called by all those names^ 

But who86ever goes about to father this absurd and 
horrid doctrine of the trinity upon Jesus Christ, doesegre^b 
giously abuse him, who told us plainly, " his Father 
was greater than be, and that he could do nothing of 
himself;" which is a demonstration that he is not God: 
for we are sure God is omnipotent, and can do all 
things of himself; being self-existent and independent, 
the supreme creator of the universe ; and in this it is, 
that tlie Unitarians' triumph is unanswerable; believ* 
ing in Jesus Christ, who told us his -Father was the 
only true God. John xvii. 3 : " Father, this is eternal 
life, that they might know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent" 

P. S. By these words of Christ I myself was convin- 
ced many years ago. 
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Sir, 

As a dissenting minister of the Presbyterian Denomi- 
nation, acquainted from my youth with the greater part of 
Lady Hewley's trustees, and haviog had the advantage of 
studying Biblical Criticism and the original languages of 
the Scriptures under Mr. Wellbeloved in Manchester Col- 
lege at York, I took some interest in the cause lately heard 
before Your Honour, in which a few Dissenters of the In- 
dependent Denomination endeavoured to prove that the 
trustees of Lady Hewley, not being Trinitarians and Cal- 
vinists, were undBit td administer her charity, and that no 
persons except Dissenters of Trinitarian and Calvinistic 
sentiments ought to be assisted by it. 

I heard Your Honour's Judgment, and beg to call to 
your remembrance the concluding part of it. 

Your Honour produced a pamphlet, which had been 
put in as part of the evidence, and a book, which had not 
been so put in. 

The pamphlet was that which has the following title : 
" The Sixth Report of the Britbh and Foreign Unitarian 
" Association : with the Proceedings of the Annual General 
" Meeting, held in Finsbury Chapel, London, on the 25th 
" of May, 1831 ; the Rules of the Association, List of Offi- 
" cers and Members, Catalogue of Books, &c." Your Ho- 
nour referred to the "Catalogue of Books distributed by the 
" British and Foreign Unitarian Association," which is 

a2 



printed at the end of this pamphlet, and in which the two 
first articles are entered in the following terms : 

*' 1. The New Testament, in an Improved Version, upon 
the Basis of Archbishop Newcoine's New Translation,, 
with a corrected Text, and notes Critical and Explana- 
tory. The fourth edition, corrected to GriesUach's 
last Text, with additional Notes.— Super Royal 8vo. 
1/. 58. 

*' 2. The Same. — Demy 12mo, with the Introduction and 
the Critical and Explanatory Notes, but omitting the 
Various Readings. 7*." 

Yon also referred to the List of Members and Sub- 
scribers, for the purpose of showing that it contams the 
names of Mr. Wellbeloved and Mr. Kenrick, of York, and 
of Mr. Shore, of Norton Hall, near Sheffield. The reason 
for citing these names was, that Mr. Shore is o ne of Lad y 
Hfewle^'s first set of trustees, and Mr. Wellbelo vecT one 
'M>nKose trustees who have the superintendence of her 
almshouse, and that he ' had received a considerable 
sum annually, as the minister of the Presbyterian Chapel 
in St. Saviourgate, York, where she used to attend, and 
is also the theological tutor of Manchester College, in 
which for many years nearly all the young men studied, 
who received from her trust exhibitions to assist them 
in preparing for the ministry. I could not perceive 
any reason for citing the name of Mr. Kenrick, except 
that he is the classical tutor in Manchester Collie, and 
had by subpoena from the Court of Chancery given part 
of the evidence which was laid before Your Honour in 
this Case. 

The book produced by Your Honour was stated by you 
to be a copy of that work, which is circulated by the Uni- 
tarian Association as a version of the New Testament, 
and described in the above extract from their Catalogue. 

I now beg leave to lay before Your Honour the whole 
of that part of " the book" on which Your Honour pro- 
ceeded to animadvert. 

"THE EPISTLE 

"TO THE HEBREWS. 

"CHAPTER I. 
" I God, who in several parts and in several manners formerfy 



2 spake to our fathers by the prophets, in the last of these 
days' hath spokeu to us by his Sou, whom he hath appoint- 
ed heir of all things, for whom also he constituted the 

3 a^es* : who, beiu^ a ray of his brightness, and an ima;((e 
of his perfections*, and ruling all things by his powerful 
wordf, when he had by himself made a cleansing of [our] 
sins^, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty' on high ; 

4 having been made so much greater than those messengers§, 
as he hath obtained* a more excellent name than they. 

5 For to which of those messengers^ spake God at any 
time, ' Thou art my Son, this day 1 have adopted thee^ ?' 
and again, * I will be to him a Father, and he shall be to me 

6 a Son?' And when God bringeth again || the Firstborn into 
the world, he saith, ' And let all the messengers of God 
pay homage to him.^' And of these messengers the scripture 
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" ' in these last days, R. T. and N. « So Wakefield, *who, 
being the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his 
person,' N. ' the divine Majesty, N. ^ Gr. inherited. 
*' ^ the angels, N. See ver. 4. Messengers and prophets are used 
'* synonymously, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 15, 16; Haggai. 1. 13. Sn. 
"" ^ begotten thee, Gr. and N. 



" * h* i, for whom. For this sense of ha, with a genitive, 
''see Grotius in loc. Schleusner in verb., and Mr. Lindsey's 
** Second Address, p. 297. Aiave^, ages, *This word,' says Dr. 
*' Sykes, (in loc.) * does not signify the heavens and earth, and 
** ail things in them, but it means properly ages, or certain pe- 
** riods of time :' the Antediluvian, the Patriarchal, the Mosaic 
ages or dispensations. These were all intended to prepare the 
way for the age or dispensation of the Messiah. Abp. Newcome 
adopts the common translation, * by whom he made the worlds 
also.' Ages: the plural for the superlative singular. SeeEph. 
i. 10, ii.2; 1 Cor. x. 11'; Tit. i. 3; Heb. ix. 26. Simpson's 
" Ess. viU. With this interpretation of aiuve^, ha may retain 
its usual signification of the instrumental cause : q. d. by whom 
he introduced this his chief dispensation to mankind, 
t ruling and directing all things in the new dispensation, by 
" authority derived from the Father. Gr. * the word of his power.' 
X when he had made a cleansing of our sins by the sacrifice 
of himself, N. But the judicious reader will observe that the 
*^ words in Italics are not in the original. Cleansing of sin is 
** bringing us out of an imholy into a holy state. 

" § i. e. the prophets, who are mentioned in the first verse. 
*• See Wakefield ; the angels, N. 

'* II i. e. after his resurrection, by which he became the first-bom 

** from the dead. Col. i. 18 ; Rev. i. 5. See Peirce and Newcome. 

" f i. e. Letalltheprophets andmessengers of God acknowledge 

" him as their superior. * Let all the angels of God worship him.' 

N. cited from Deut. xxxii. 43, LXX., where it is spoken of the 

Hebrew nation, and therefore cannot be understood of religious 

worship. See Sykes on Heb. i. 6. 
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7 saith*, ' Who maketh the winds his messengers* ; and 

8 flames of li^htnin^^ his ministers.' But to the Son he 
Maith, 'God is thy throne* for ever and ever; a sceptre 

9 of rectitude is the sceptre of thy kingdom: thou hast 
loved righteousness, and hated iniquity: therefore God, 
even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 

" 10 above thy companions*.' And, *Thou, Lord, in the be- 
" ginning didst lay the foundation of the earth : and the 
"11 heavens are the works of thy hands : they will perish ; 
*' \2 but Thou wilt remain^ : and they all will grow old as doth 
a garment; and like a vesture thou wilt fold them up, 
and they will be changed ; but Thou art the same, and 

13 thy years will not failf.' But to which of those messen- 
gers^ said he at any time, * Sit thou on my right hand, 

14 until I make thine enemies thy footstool ?' Are they not 
all servants^, sent forth to serve the future heirs of salva- 
tion§ V 

*' ^ So Wakefield. And of the angels he saith, N. * angels, 
" N. messengers, N. m. » N. m. fellows, N. all who Vike 

** him were messengers from God to men. * remainest, N. 
" * angels, N. 
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" * Wakefield, Lindsey. 'Thy throne, O God, is,* &c. N. 
** * God is the support of thy throne,' Sykes. 

t This is a quotation from Fsakn cii. 25. The immutabi- 
lity of Grod is here declared as a pledge of the immutability of 
the kingdom of Christ. * To show (says Mr. Emlyn, Works, 
Vol. II. p. 340,) how able his God, who had anointed him, was 
to make good and maintain what he had granted him, a du- 
rable kingdom for ever and ever.' See Mr. Lindsey's Sequel, 
p. 488. 
X Gr. and N. ' ministering spirits.' The word spirit is a 
" Hebraiun to express a person's self, v. g. 1 Cor. ii. 11, the 
' spirit of a man is a man, is a man himself: the spirit of God 
" is God hunself. 2 Tim. iv. 22. The Lord Jesus Christ be 
" with thy spirit, i. e. with thee. Here the former prophets 
*' are called ministering spirits, i. e. they were ministers or 
" servants, whereas Christ appeared under the character of a 
" Son. 
** § So Wakefield, ' those who wiU be heirs of salvation,' N 
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Rather, those who were about to be heirs of salvation, i. e. 
'* the former prophets were appointed for the encoiuragement 
" and the confirmation of the faith of those who were at a fu- 
" ture time to be delivered by Christ from the yoke of the law, 
" or from the bondage of idolatry and vice.' 
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Agreeably to the principles on which the whole of this 

" Improved Version' ' of the New Testament professes to 

T)e fiHrmedy the first chapter of Hebrews, as above cited, is 

the tran^ation of Archbishop Newcome, except where the 

variation is noticed in the margin. For the purpose of 



explaining the references to him, and to several critics 
besides hun^ who are quoted either in support of the trans- 
lation here given, or as favouring other renderings, an 
" Explanation of Marks and Abbreviations" is prefixed, 
informing us that 

R. T. signifies the Received Greek Text, viz. that of 

the Elzevir Edition of 1624. 
N. Archbishop Newcomers version. 
N. m. the margin to Newcome's version. 
Sn. Mr. John Simpson, of Bath, author of Essajs on 

the' Language of Scripture. 

" Gr." is not explained in this table, but Your Honour, 
or indeed any other reader, would natnraUj conclude that 
it stood for Greeky being designed to express the exact li- 
teral rendering of the Greek, where the English transla- 
tion had been made less close than usual. 

A pamphlet entitled "The Unitarians Defeated,'' 
which contains the "substance of the Judgment," 
printed by your permission, informs the public, in a 
note (p. 9), that the book produced by Your Honour 
was the duodecimo^ edition of the Improved Version, 
A. D. 1819. In "other words, it was the second article 
in the Catalogue of the Unitarian Association, being the 
fifth edition of the " Improved Version." The Adver- 
tisement to this edition coincidies with the account of the 
two editions in the Catalogue (see the extract above, p. 
4), in stating, that for the sake of diminishing the price, 
the fifth edition omits the inner nuvrgin of the fourth 
edition, which consists chiefly of various readings. Tieave 
out, therefore, the inner margin, as it appears in the por- 
tion of the fourth edition above quoted, and you have 
before you the text exactly as it stands in the fifth 
edition, which you held in your hand. 

Having now called the whole of the fiwjts to Your 
Honour's remembrance, I proceed to remind you also of 
the remarks which they suggested. 

Having before you diose passages of the pamphlet and 
of the book which I have above extracted. Your Honour 
conmiented upon them in the following terms : — 

<< It has been argued, (and here I must say I do not 

recollect a case argued with greater ingenuity by all the 

members of the bar concerned in it,) that the object of 
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^^ this ]bAj was to support poor ministers, widows of poor 
<< ministers, and other persons included in her trust deed, 
" who wotdd themselves be the supporters of what was 
" called the great doctrine of the Presbyterians, who 
'* would not submit to be bound bj any test or creed ex- 
" cept that of the words of Scripture. Now I must saj, 
" that this book, which is called an Improved Version of 
" the New Testament, affords a strong inference, that any 

person belonging to a society which can promote the 

publication of such a work, cannot come under the de- 
" scription of a * poor and godly preacher of Christ's Holy 
" * Gospel,' even according to the view taken by the De- 
" fendants' Counsel, because the work, although pretend- 
** ing to be a translation of the New Testament, is not a 
'< translation, but something substituted for a translation, 
^^ and can therefore only be regarded as a creedy which the 
^< makers of it intended to impose upon others, thus vio- 
" lating the principle of the suflBciency of Scripture and 
^^ the right of private judgment, as maintained by the 
" English Presbyterians; for it makes, in fact, no difference 
" whether a creed be expressed in a form of words, or 
" whether a thing called a translation is propounded to 
'^ mankind, which refuses to give the literal sense of words, 
" and substitutes other words. 

" Where the literal meaning of a word is doubtful^ 
" translators may place one word in the text of the trans- 
" lation, and another in the margin, as is done in the 
" authorized Version, in order that a choice may be 
^* made ; and I can imagine many cases in which the 
*' idiom of the English language will not permit the lite- 
" ral rendering of word for word from the Greek or He- 
« brew ; but I think, where parties have obviously and 
« systematically gone out of dieir way, not t(tgive a lite- 
" ral translation, but for the purpose of misleading the 
'^ ignorant, those persons must be considered as in effect 
" imposing a creed upon the reader, and not giving him 
" the benefit of judging for himself by means of the pure 
" words of Scripture. 

"I make these observations in consequence of what 
'< occurred to me on reading in this book the First Epistle 
" of St. Paul to the Hebrews ; for it there appears to me, 
" most clearly, that the persons who composed the trans- 
" lation did not intend, when they made what they call a 
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** translation, to render that first chapter literally. It 
begins thus : * God, who in several parts,' &c., our 
translation being ' God, who at sundry times/ Now, I 
do not mean to saj that thej have not here translated 
** the word in the original literally, for voXv/ucpw^ does mean 
** literally ^ in many parts,* and may signiiy so many parts 
of time, or so many parts of space. But here these 
new translators have thought proper to give themselyes 
** the character of extreme accuracy, by not adopting that 
^' which was good enough, but apparently selecting some- 
** thing which they thought better. We observe the same 
** in the expression * in the last of these days^ for h^ ia^dreov 
*' TeSp ^lAspw TovTuy. But at the end of the second verse 
*' we find ^for whom also he constituted the ages,* h* ov 
** KM Twc atiSya^ hfclvia-sv. They feel themselves a little 
pushed hard when they translate $«* ov */or whom,' and 
so they refer to a note, by which it appears that two or 
three persons have fancied that might be the proper 
*^ translation, though I should think that no Greek scholar 
** off*hand would ever dream of that to be the translation. 
^' Then the translation of *0« oy d-wavyaa-fjia r^^ ^Sivi^ Kal 
Xapaucnif ryj; vvocrda-wi avrov, * fflio being a ray of his 
* brightness, and an image of his perfections.* — On 
coming to this I was perfectly astonished ; I could not 
conceive it possible, before I read it, that any one would 
call this an Improved Version of the Scriptures which 
** has rendered the word vvAvraurii * perfections J It is 
** plain that these parties did not mean to give a correct 
" version, but that they meant to fetter down the under- 
** standing of the reader, by imposing their creed in the 
" shape of a translation. Then they say, * and ruling all 
" things by his powerful word, ^^«y ti ra icdvra tJ fijfian 
" Tif? ^wdfMUi avrov. They might as well have said, by 
" the word of his power ;* but they did not choose to give 
<^ the literal translation ; they chose rather to substitute 
" words of their own, which, it was quite clear, did not 
** express the literal meaning, nor did they intend they 
" should. It then proceeds, ^ For to which of those mes 
sengers spake God at any time, Thou art my Son, this 
day I have adopted thee ?' This is their translation of 
<i yty^yyfiKa, whicli they could not possibly believe to be a 
" correct translation. The passage is quoted fix)m the 
" Second Psalm, where the word in the Hebrew is trans 
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" lated in the Septtagint bj the same word which is used 
" here ; and this is the word which over and over occurs 
" in the fifth chapter of Genesis, which mentions the suc- 
" cession of the antediluvian patriarchs. The gentlemen 
" who translated this Unitarian Testament have made it 
" plain that they meant to establish a doctrine that our 
" Saviour was not begotten in that sense in which tiie 
" term is taken hj the Church of England and by the 
" orthodox Dissenters to signify some divine operation, 
" by means of which he was such that his nature was the 
same as the naturfe of the Father. For the purpose of 
avoiding the iaference which might be made in the mind 
of an unlearned reader, they here wilfully alter the word, 
^* and substitute a cre^d instead of a translation. 

** With respect to these important words, * an image cf 
" * Ms 'perfections' and * adopted,' the translators have not 
" thought it right to add a note, or give the least hint to 
" the unlearned reader tliat the translation is at all unu- 
" sual, or in the least degree doubtful ; though the notes 
" upon the words ^for ^kom' and * his powerful word/ 
and the singular expression * in several parts, would 
" induce an imleamed person to think, that the new trans- 
lators were minutely scrupulous, and fastidiously accu- 
rate, and he would put confidence in them accordingly. 
Again, ver. 7 : * And of these messengers the scripture 
" * saiSi/ The words are in Italics, as they ought to be, 
" because there is nothing corresponding to them in the 
" original. The reference, however, is, as appears firom 
" their own translation, to God. But they choose to vary 
" the phrase by saying first, < he saith,' i. e^ God saith, 
" and then '^ the scripture saith,' which seems to be an al- 
" teration not only uunecessary, but totally unjustifiable. 
^* Then they say, ^ Who maketh the winds his messen- 
" * gers, and flames of lightning his ministers/ It is truly 
" astonishing to find such a translation as * flames of 
" ' lightning' given to impoi (l>Xoya. This could not be ro- 
" tended as a literal translation. 

" They translate ver. 8, ^ God is thy throne for ever 
" * and ever ; a sceptre of rectitude is the sceptre of thy 
" * kingdom.' Here they de^^ate from the received trans- 
" lation, and it may be that their translation is right. 
" But there is this observation to be made upon it : They 
^ have introduced the first < is* not in Italics, and the 
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" second ' is* in Italics, thns leading the reader to con- 
" sider the first * is' as the rendering of a word found in 
" the original. But in the original there is no verb 
" between the words translated * God' and * thj throne.* 
^'^ Therefore, if introduced, it should have been put in 
" Italics, as a word not in the original, but supplied hy the 
** translator to make up the text. At least thej ought to 
" have done this in both cases, if in either. 

" There is but one more observation to be made on the 
*' translation. Having in the first part of the chapter 

*^ translated o wowy toi;< (iyyeXov^ airov tfvtviAara, *who 

" ^maketh the winds his messengers,' thej say at the end, 
" where the same word fmvfJWFa is repeated, ^ Are they 
" ' not all servants ?' Supposing them to be right in 
" translating it * winds,' in the first instance, it was clear 
" they ought in the latter part to have said, ^ Are they not 
" ^all ministering winds?' {Kurw^iKd'gyevfMtra) to be con- 
" sistent with themselves. 

^^ I have taken this chapter as a specimen of the whole, 
*^ and have looked at many other parts. I do not re- 
" member to have ever seen any translation more unsatia- 

factory, more arbitrary, more fancifid, more sUly, and, 

I must say, more false, than this thing called an * Im- 
" * proved Version ;' and I am persuaded that Lady Hew- 
" ley would have thought it the worst calamity that could 
'^ have happened to her, that persons should be considered 
** entitled to participate, in her charity, though calling 
" themselves * godly preachers of Christ's Holy Gospel,' 
" who could encourage a society that published such a 
" translation as this. For the reasons I have assigned 
" she would, if the matter had been duly explained to her, 
'^ have seen that it militated against that principle which 
" the Defendants' Counsel said was the principle on which 
" she desired her charity to be administered, namely, the 
" principle of firee discussion, without creed, and by ap- 
" pealing only to the Scriptures as they stood. 

"I find by the evidence that Mr. Wellbeloved and 
" Mr. Kenrick, and some third trustee," (here it was ob- 
served that Your Honour referred to the defendant Shore,) 
" were subscribers to the Unitarian Society, which enu- 
" merates among the books it circulates this Improved 
" Version of the Scriptures, as it is called. 

" It is suflBciently made out to my satisfaction, that no 
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" person who believes as Mr. Wellbeloved believes, ac- 
•< cording to his sermons, or who acts as Mr, Wellbeloved 
'< has acted in supporting that Unitarian Society, which 
" has published such a book as the ^ Improved Version,' 
" ought to receive anj stipend from this fund, or anj one 
^^ who preaches as he does. It is also clear that there is 
** no reasonable security that the charity can be admi- 
" nistered as Lady Hewley intended, if it is allowed to 
^' remain in the hands of persons who entertain such opi- 
" nions as Mr. Wellbeloved, or who act as he has acted. 
** I have no evidence to induce me to believe that he had 
<< any thing to do with this ^ Improved Version,' more 
*^ than assisting by his subscription the publication of it, 
** nor have I ever heard who were the fabricators of the 
" book ; but I am quite certain Lady Hewley never would 
" have thought this book did contain Christ's holy Gospel, 
^' or that the persons who disseminated this book were to 
" be considered disseminators of Christ's holy Gospel. 

" Therefore my decree must in substance declare, that 
" no persons who deny the Divinity of our Saviour's per- 
" son, and who deny the doctrine of original sin, as it is 
" generally understood, are entitled to participate in Lady 
" Hewley's charity ; and that the first set of trustees must 
" be removed. 

*^ It is sufficiently manifest that this lady never intended 
" that there should be trustees of one sort to administer 
*^ the dealing out of the fimds amongst the persons who 
" were named in the first deed, and tnistees of a second 
" sort to superintend the hospital which contains the poor 
*^ almswomen. 

" I therefore think, that all the trustees who are Dis- 
** senters and deny the doctrine of. our Saviour's divine 
^ person, and the doctrine of original sin, must be re- 
*^ moved ; and though there is no ol^ection personally to 
*^ Mr. PaJms, yet as it appears that he is a member of the 
'^ Church of England, he ought not to be continued a 
« trustee.*' 

On comparing the preceding account of the latter and 
by far the greater part of Ybur Honour's Judgment, with 
the report of it, to which I have above referred, and 
as printed by your permission and with the benefit of 
your correction, I find a passage introduced, of which I 
took no note, and have no recollection, viz. the remarks 
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in p. 16, on the introdnctorj chapters of Matthew and 
Luke. As Yonr Honour, to the best of my remembrance, 
did not make those remarks, and certainly did not lay 
any stress upon them, I shall not attempt any reply to 
them. In all other particulars the differences between 
the authorized report, if I may so term it, and my own, 
are only verbal, and I retain my own account, because I 
wish to keep as exactly as possible to the very words 
which Your Honour spoke. 

Such, then, were the reasons which Your Honour as- 
signed for removing firom the management of Lady Hew- 
ley's charities not only Mr. Wellbeloved, Mr. Kenrick, and 
Mr. Shore, but all their co-trustees. On these grounds, 
unless the Judgment be reversed, are the streams of her li- 
berality to be turned into a new channel ; and instead of 
being applied, as was her intention, in aiding and encou- 
raging Christian ministers of sincere piety, though perhaps 
of various opinions on disputed points of doctrine, the in- 
come of her estates is to be made the instrument of a 
narrow-minded and exclusive bigotry, such as was abhor^ 
rent to her nature, to the views of her Mends and re- 
ligious associates, to the principles of the Denomination 
to which she confessedly belonged, and to the temper and 
conduct of her trustees up to the present day. 

It is not, however, my design to enter upon any of 
those various topics which occupied the attention of the 
Vice-Chancellor's Court during four successive -d ays ; I 
shall confine myself to the charges which directly and 
specifically affect the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation, of which I have been a member firom its com- 
mencement, and on behalf of which I have for nearly 
three years officiated as Secretary. It appeared to me 
that it was impossible to pass over Your Honour's charges 
without notice. If we are accomplices in a scheme for 
<< misleading the ignorant,'' and circulate, as a version of 
the New Testament, a book which its authors have con- 
trived with a view to impose their own doctrines as a 
creed upon the unlearned reader in the guise of a new 
and improved translation, we are indeed unworthy of any 
degree of respect or confidence. A man who could know- 
ingly contribute to such an object would be imfit to be a 
trustee, not because he is a Unitarian, but because he is a 
liar and a hypocrite. Far firom being worthy to be a ma- 
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nager of a trust institated for importaut religions purposes, 
he would be undeservuig of admittance into anj society 
which professes the least regard to truth, or has any prin- 
<5iples of honour or propriety. 

Impressed with these sentiments, I had no sooner heard 
Your Honour's Judgment pronounced, and reviewed my 
short-hand notes, which have enabled me to exhibit the 
portion of it above introduced, than I determined, after 
consulting with others, to convene a special meeting of 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, to consider the propriety of publishing a reply to 
Your Honour's accusations. They accordingly held <5ieir 
usual monthly meeting on the 6th instant by a special 
summons, and I was happy to find that they all agreed 
with me as to the necessity of vindicatii^ themselves and 
the Society, which has entrusted to them the management 
of its affairs, from the charges directed against them by 
Your Honour. 

Your Honour is probably not aware of the extensive 
circulation which has been given to these charges, though 
you must have reflected that in advancing them you 
made yourself responsible for them, however widely tiiey 
might be circulated. Besides the repetition of them in 
the London daily papers, as a matter of course, and in 
the pamphlet above referred to, they have been triumph- 
antly exhibited in many of the provincial newspapers ; 
and, as Your Honour extended the guilt from the authors 
of the " Improved Version" to all the supporters of the 
Unitarian Association, and from Mr. Wellbeloved, Mr. 
Kenrick, and Mr. Shore to all their co-trustees, so our op- 
ponents have, by the same method of reasoning, extend- 
ed it from our body of subscribers to the entire mass of 
professed Unitarians throughout the kii^dom, i. e. from 
less than 800 to perhaps 50,000 persons. As a specimen, 
beg to quote the introduction of a long article in the 
" Liverpool Standard" of December 31, 1833 : 

'' The decision of the Vice-Chancellur, which we briefly oo- 
" ticed in our last, with respect to trust property held by Uni- 
" tarians, involves consideratioos of the highest importance to 
*• all who have any regard for the preservation, without the pale 
' of the Church, of pure and unadulterated Christianity in 
" England. But for that decision public opinion on this vital ^ 
<* question might have remained dormant for the netvi, as it has 
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" d(»ne for the last, fifty years. The spoiler has slowly stolen 
** in — he has almost inQperceptibly laid his sacrilegious hands 
** upon one endowment after another — he has pilfered the holy 
" relics of the pious and the benevolent — he has marred and 
'* mangled the sacred volume, and he has turned the clearest 
" precepts and doctrines of the Scriptures against the humble 
** and sincere worshiper, not only profaning the divine oracles, 
" hut making a fanciful infidelity a cover for fraud and aggran- 
" dizement. The fraud, however, has at length been discovered 
'* — the decision of the learned judge has unmasked the jug- 
" glers — the light is no longer hid under a bushel— the imposi- 
" tion is made as clear as day, and the hour of justice and retri- 
** bution is all but come. 

" These, we admit, are serious charges to make against the 
" Unitarians, or any other sect of professing Christians, espe- 
'* cially that sect whose ambidon is so lofty — ^who have pomp- 
'* ously led the van in the march of reform — who clamour so 
'* vehemently against exclusive privileges, and who make war 
" alike upon the church and all the venerable institutions of the 
" country." 

Considering the lamentable extremes to which party 
violence is so often carried in religious disputes, I am 
quite readj to admit that Your Honour had, on the late 
occasion, a difficult and delicate task to perform ; and if 
it appeared to me, as well as to all with whom I conversed 
on the subject, that from the commencement to the close 
of the hearing Your Honour manifiested not the even im- 
partialitj of a judge, but the warmth and keenness of a 
partisan, I attribute this entirely to orthodox zeal, and 
even to sincere, though misdirected and misinformed piety, 
and not to any desire of perverting justice, or any inclina- 
tion to indulge malignity. At the same time I must say 
for myself, and for the Officers and Committee of the 
Unitarian Association, who have requested me to answer 
Your Honour's animadversions, that we feel ourselves to 
be deeply injured, and that we trust Your Honour will 
have the candour to admit that we are right in giving a 
true account of the purposes for which the "Improved 
Version*' was made, and for which it is now continued in 
our Catalogue of Books, as well as of the relation in which 
the subscribers stand to us as their Committee. 

Besides the offensive remarks made in commenting on 
th^ first chapter of Hebrews, Your Honour pronounced 
against the "Improved Version" a general and sweeping 
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sentence of condemnation, b j declaring that jon did " not 
** remember to have seen any translation more unsatisfac- 
** torj, more arbitrary, more fanciful, more silly, and more 
<* false than that thing called an Improved Version." It 
is a satisfaction to us to recollect, that many readers of 
the "Improved Version,*' both in the Church of England 
and out of it, who were not the partisans of Unitarianism, 
and whose authority and learning were at least equal to 
Your Honour's, have come to an opposite conclusion. 

Not long after the publication of that work in J808, 
when the public attention was considerably excited by i1^ 
the press teeming with critiques firom some of the most 
able and aspiring theologians of your Church, (Magee, 
Nares, Rennel, Lawrence, Moysey, &c.,) a learned, in- 
structive, and diligent examination of its merits appeared 
in the " Eclectic Review,*' which is a periodical of high 
reputation, supported by the orthodox Dissenters. Instead 
of the charges of dishonesty so freely advanced by some 
of the clergy of the Church of England, this article pro- 
nounces the following judgment : 

"V. On the general faithfulness and impartiulity of the Im- 
proved Version.— We have pointed out some important in- 
stances in which the spirit of party has perverted the judg- 
ment of the Primate and his Improvers, so as to have turned 
" them from that right course which unbiassed translators 
" would have held. Except in those instances, and a small 
" number of minor consequence, we find no reason to with- 
" hold the praise due to integrity and fidelity in the general 
•* execution of the work." — Eclectic Review for 1809, pp. 341, 
342. 

This valuable critique was written by Dr. John Pye 
Smith, a gentleman whose learning and talents recom- 
mend him to all his friends not more than his inte- 
grity, his candour, and his kindness ; whose orthodoxy, I 
believe, has never been questioned ; who is one of the 
most distinguished writers against Unitarianism; who 
holds a high and very responsible situation in the Inde- 
pendent Denomination, to which he belongs; and who 
was one of the witnesses on whom the plaintiffs in the 
present case of the Attorney General v. Slwre, placed their 
chief reliance. 

But Your Honour may possibly be disposed to say, that 
Dr. J. P. Smith's opinion of the merits of the " Improved 
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Version*' is of little worth, because he is a Dissenter : he 
had not the privilege of being educated at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

Allow me, then, to laj before you the testimonies of 
some of the most learned and able theologians of your 
own Church. 

In the "Anecdotes of the life of Richard Watson, writ- 
** ten bj himself at different intervals, and revised in 1814," 
(Vol. II. p. 351, 8vo. Edit.,) we find that he has inserted 
a letter, the occasion of which he mentions in the follow- 
ing terms: 

^^ Letter to Hie Duke of Grafton, June 28, 1808, on his 
" having sent me a very valuable book.'* 

In returning thanks for the " Improved Version of the 
" New Testament," the writer sajs, " he has looked into 
" it with care :** and near the end he observes, " I give 
" due praise to the Committee for their introduction to 
" this work ; it is written with the sincerity becoming a 
" Christian, and with the erudition becomiag a translator 
" and a commentator on so important a book." Through- 
out the letter he speaks of the work in no other terms than 
those of respect. In the course of the late hearing. Your' 
Honour was several times reminded, that the writer who 
gives this favourable judgment was a Bishop of the Church 
of England, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 

I am happy to add the testimony of another Bishop of 
your Church, who, though not distinguished as an author, 
has been always esteemed at least equal to Watson in 
taste, in judgment, and in erudition. Mr . \Yilliam s« of /--^' 
Mansfield, has lately published " Memoirs ^ffmelalfe Rev. 
" Thomas Belsham," who was the principal, if not the 
sole author of that revision of Archbishop Newcome which 
is called the "Improved Version," and to which the pre- 
sent discussion relates. At p. 591, we find the following 
letter firom the Right Rev. WiUiam Bennet, D.D., the late 
Bishop of Cloyne : 

"\\, Montague Square, March 6, 1809. 

" To the Rev. T. BeUham. 
Sir, 
I have been prevented from acknowledging before this 
time your very obliging present, by not accurately knowing 
" how to direct to you ; but I now beg you to accept my best 
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" thanks both for the Sermon* and Translation, and for the 
" improvement as well as entertainment which I received from 
'' the clear and well- written introduction to the latter. That our 
''opinions should perfectly coincide in the interpretation of 
*' many disputed and doubtful passages, is no more to be ex- 
" pected than two persons should agree at once in casting up a 
" long and intricate sum, especially when fractions are taken 
'* (as they too often are^ into the account; but it is always 
*' pleasing to see the sentiments of a respectable scholar, and 
" the ingenuity with which he supports them. I repeat, there- 
" fore, with truth, that you have done me a great favour, and 
*' I shall always esteem your work as a valuable addition to my 
** library. I am. Sir, your obliged servant, 

" W. Cloynb.'* 

Another clergyman of jour Church, who exceeded both 
Watson and his own intimate friend Bennet in scholastic 
and theological attainments, entertained a no less favour- 
able opinion of the merits of the "Improved Version." 
In Dr. J. Johnstone's Life of Dr. Samuel Parr (Vol. I. 
pp. 672 — 676) is a highly interesting letter, addressed to 
the late Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Magee, with the gene- 
rous design of vindicating the Unitarians from the chaise 
of being "illiterate.'' Near the conclusion Dr. Parr ex- 
presses his hope that the Archbishop will withdraw that 
word from any future edition of the publication in which 
it appeared. He remarks, that " for more than fifty years 
" he has attended diligently and seriously to theology." 
His opinion of the merits of the " Improved Version," so 
far as Mr. Belsham was concerned in it, is expressed in 
the following extract : 

" My Lord, from motives of delicacy I will not enlarge upon 
'* the learning of Mr. Belsham. He neither understands, nor 
'* professes to understand, very critically, those profane authors 
** who are taught in our public schools and our two Universi-^ 
" ties; yet I think and speak respectfully of his biblical learn- 
" ing ; aud I am pretty sure that Archbishop Newcome, if he 
" were now living, would, upon this subject, speak and think 
" as I do." 

If Your Honour should object that these obsen'ations 
referred to the first edition of the " Improved Version," 
published in 1808, whereas the editions circulated by the 
Unitarian Association are those of 1817 and 1819, — I an- 
swer without hesitation, that any charge of dishonesty or 

* On the death of the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey. 
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inaccuracy is, if possible, less applicable to the fourth and 
fifth than to the furst edition. As stated in the " Advertise - 
" ment to the fourth edition," it differs from the preceding 
in being brought " to a complete coincidence with Gries- 
" bach's text, that is, with the most accurate text of the 
" sacred writings which has yet been published." This 
fourth edition also contains "Additions,** representing in 
a variety of cases the versions of Archbishop Newcome, 
Mr. Wakefield, and other critics, so as to enable the read- 
er to compare them with the renderings which the au- 
thors of the "Improved Version" prefer, and thus to assist 
him in forming his own judgment. The fifth edition, as 
I have already explained, follows the fourth, except that 
it omits the inner margin, and has a few additions to the 
Notes. In short, the care and fidelity of the Editors are 
still more conspicuous in the fourth and fifth than in the 
first edition. 

I now proceed to the adventurous task of calling in 
question the accuracy and force of some of Your Honour's 
remarks in that display of your theological skill and criti- 
cal acumen, which will no doubt be remembered by your 
numerous and delighted auditors to the end of their days. 

The first word in the Epistle to the Hebrews, UoXvfjLspS^, 
gave occasion to Your Honour's first remark. In the 
common version it is translated "at sundry times;" the 
authors of the "Improved Version" render it "in several 
parts." To justify the latter, I am happy to say that I 
need not strain Your Honour's attention by any profound 
etymological research, nor offend your pious sensibility by 
quoting the name of any heterodox commentator. In the 
first place, I open a " Greek and English Scripture Lexi- 
" con, by Greville Ewing, Minister of the Gospel, Glas- 
" gow." He explains noXvfAspiSf, "iy or in mmiy parts 
" or parcels J* Mr. Ewing is a man most justly esteemed 
for learning, talents, and respectability of character, whose 
orthodoxy was never suspected, and who belongs to the 
Independent Denomination of Dissenters. Beza, the col- 
league and successor of Calvin, who would have had great 
pleasure in condemning Mr. Wellbeloved to the same fate 
with Servetus, explains the phrase in the same manner to 
signify, "Deum non semel omnia, sed particulatim sui noti- 
"tiam ac cultum- decla^asse." I might overload the sub- 
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ject with a multitude of authorities to the same effect ; 
but it will be sufficient to cite the following Note from Dr. 
Doddridge^s Family Expositor : 

" The first word, as some apprehend, refers to the jnir^ 
** cehy by which God's will was delivered, in opposition to 
^^ a complete revelation ; and the last to the manner in 
** which it was made known, namely, by dreams, visions, 
" urim, prophets, voices, signs." 

The editors of the " Improved Verson," who state that 
" more than nine tenths of the translation is the work of 
** the late learned and pious Archbishop Newcome," 
(Preface to Fourth Editiouy p. xxviii.,) also indicate that 
they have followed hhn in this particular passage; and 
that they had good reasons for doing so, I shall now briefly 
prove. 

Your Honour noticed the distinction which the sacred 
writer might have intended to make between ^*many parts 
of time'* and ^^ many parts of space'' You did not seem 
to be aware of the above-mentioned observation, that he 
might refer also to the many parts of Divine revelation ; 
and yet in the 28th chapter of Isaiah, vers. 9 — 13, and 
especially in ver. 13, this peculiarity is described in the 
plainest terms, and in terms sufficiently familiar to those 
who take a pleasure in the study of the Bible : *' But the 
^' word of the Lord was unto them precept upon precept, 
^ prcoept upon precept ; line upon line, line upon line ; 
** here a little, and there a little." If the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews had intended to say, that G^d 
communicated his will and revealed his nature to man- 
kind "«^ many times ^'^ he would have said woXXaxi?; and 
if "iw many places,'' he would have said ToXXaxo? or ttoX- 
\fix6Bt, But neither of these was his intention. What he 
has said, and what, therefore, I conclude, he intended to 
say, is, that God made this communication voXvfAipcS^, that 
is, "i/i m^ny parcels,'' or, according to the Primate's ver- 
sion, which you have condemned, " in several parts." I 
must, however, acknowledge Your Honour's kindness in 
extending your powerful and indulgent patronage to a 
translation which every one else had long ago abandoned. 

Little need be said in reply to Your Honour's next ob- 
jection. The common- version, following the text formerly 
received, kn ka-xfiirosv rSv ^fAsgoSv rovrav, translates " in these 
last days." The "Improved Version," being corrected 
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according to Griesbach, who reads «V' Itrxdrw rSv 'ifupSv 
Toyruy, adopts the following translation, " in the last of 
" these days'* ' 

Your Honour next objected to the translation of IC ov, 
**/or wlurniJ' Every Greek scholar knows that the pre- 
position hd, used with a genitive case to denote a cause, 
indicates commonlj the instrumental cause; and I make 
no question that any one construing the phrase " off- 
hand,*' would render it "6y whonC^ or " through whom'' 
But anj profound and accurate scholar would be aware, 
that the question is here one of considerable nicety and 
difficulty. Instead of dismissing the inquiry by sajing 
that the authors of the Improved Version, " finding them- 
" selves a little pushed hard, refer to a note, by which it 
" appears that two or three persons have fancied that to 
" be the translation," he would ask who these two or 
three persons are ; he would seek to examine their works 
and weigh their reasons. They are Grotius, one of the 
ablest of commentators; Schleusner, the most approved 
of biblical lexicographers ; and Lindsey, not only a clergy- 
man of great learning, but a man whose integrity and 
love of truth were never surpassed. We find these writers 
referring, in support of their opinion, both to passages of 
ancient authors, and to other modem critics equally emi- 
nent with themselves : and, if we further consult the cri- 
tics so referred to, we find them assigning additional rea- 
sons for believing that 8<a is sometimes used with a geni- 
tive to signify the final cause, and consequently that it 
may be thus used in the verse which is the subject of dis- 
pute. I trust that Your Honour is not accustomed to 
dismiss cases in equity quite so rapidly as authorities and 
decisions in biblical criticism ; for I find that in this in- 
stance you have swept away in half a sentence, Beza, 
Grotius, Glass, ( the author of Philologia Sacray) Dr. I/ard- 
ner, Dr. Chandler, Schleusner, Lindsey, Cappe, and Bel- 
sham. Another great lexicographer and critic has for- 
tunately escaped you. I refer to Schneider, who, among 
other senses of hd with the genitive, explains it as mean- 
ing ^^wegen," i. e. "on account qf,^^ (See his Lexicon in 
Greek and German, 2 vols. 4 to, 1805.) Also, one of the 
most esteemed Trinitarian writers of the present day. 
Professor Stuart, of Audover, U. S., in his Commentary 
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on this Epistle, although he adheres to the common ver- 
sion, admits that hid ma/ signify on account of» 

We sometimes observe that men of great and splendid 
talents attain to good fortune without intending it, and 
that facts seem, as it were, to fall in with the suggestions 
of their own genius, so as in a wonderful manner to sup- 
port their hypotheses, even contrary to their expectation. 
I am sure Your Honour was not aware with how much 
truth you objected to the grounds on which the " Improved 
Version" has rendered IC oJ "^br to^om." Mr. Belsham 
has here departed from Newcome, as he states in the note 
to which Your Honour alluded. Bj referring to others of 
his works, as well as to Mr. Lindsey's Second Address, 
(p. 297,) we find that he supported his interpretation of 
hd by a passage of Thucydides, ( VI. 57,) where it is said 
the conspirators determined, to assassinate EEipparchus, 
V ovvtp, i. e. " on wliose account,'*^ they had exposed them- 
selves to peril. Fifty years ago Mr. Belsham noted this 
passage, and drew from it the conclusion, which it fully 
warranted, that sometimes "^m with a genitive is ex- 
" pressive of a final cause, or the object in view." But 
observe how <^the stars in their courses fought against 
" Sisera." An extensive collation of manuscripts has 
since taken place, and three critical editions of Thucy- 
dides have been published. Immanuel Bekker, of Berlin, 
has found ^wep, the accusative, instead of ovrsp, the geni- 
tive, in fourteen codices; and both he (Ed, Oxon. 182],) 
and Poppo, of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, (Ed, Lips. 1828,) 
together with Goller, have taken 8/ incsp into the text ; and 
they are followed by the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D., in 
a London edition, A.D. 1830. I am happy to lay before 
Your Honour this piece of information, witiiout, however, 
intending to express any decided approbation of the 
diange, since a due attention to the canons of criticism 
may possibly shew that it has been too hastily made. 

I must also observe, that Mr. Belsham has not only ap- 
prized the reader fully and fairly of the change which he 
has here made, and directed him to channels of informa- 
tion respecting the grounds on which he has made it, but 
he has suggested, according to his custom, other modes of 
translating the passage, which he thought deserving of at- 
tention, including the translation of $<'«v in the usual 
manner. 
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As the Plaintiffs in the late Cause eagerlj handed to 
Your Honour a Number of " The Monthly Repository of 
" Theology and General Literaturey* which contained a 
letter said to have been written by the poor and secluded 
Unitarians of Rossendale^ in Lancashire^ I also will re- 
quest jour attention to another number of the same re- 
spectable journal, viz. that for July 1825. You will there 
find a letter, in which the Rev. Eliezer Cogan, a Dissent- 
ing minister of the Presbyterian Denomination, a Unita- 
rian, one of the most accurate Greek scholars in England, 
the correspondent of Wakefield, Parr, and Hermann, dis- 
cusses the question now before us, and decides against 
Mr. Belsham's mode of translating hi ou. But instead of 
inferring, that because a man renders a passage of the 
Greek Testament erroneously, he must do so with a firau- 
dulent design, he concludes with giving the following tes- 
timony to Mr. Belsham's honesty and love of truth. 



** Whatever may be the justice of these remarks, one thing I 
well know : that my venerable friend Mr. Belsham, with whose 
** ardour in the pursuit of religious knowledge, and scrupulous 
" care to derive his faith from the Scriptures alone, I have been 
*' acquainted for more than forty years, values truth infinitely 
''more than any interpretation of Grotius, or of any other 
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" man.'* 



I now proceed to consider the rendering xapaic-nj^ t?? 
vir«oTa<re«$ avrov, in the common translation, " the express 
image of his person," in the Improved Version, " an 
image of his perfections." 

No accurate scholar will venture to assert, that "/)er- 
8on'* is a literal translation of vv^trrart^. Etymologically 
considered, the two words have no connexion or relation 
whatsoever. So far as I have been able to discover, the 
first critic who adopted ^^ person" to express the force of 
the original, was Beza, whose translation of ver. 3, begins 
thus : " Qui cum sit effulgentia glorice^ et character personce 
illiusJ' Hence the word was taken by King James's 
translators. In the Vulgate the passage stands thus: 
" Qui cum sit splendor gloria^ et figwra svbstantice ejus J' 
We find Wickliff, who closely followed the Vulgate, ren- 
dering it, " Which alsOy whanne he is the brightnesse of 
" glorie, and figure of his substaunce.*' All the older En- 
glish translations, made from the original Greek, render 
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the passage as follows : " Which (sonne) heynge the hryght- 
" nes of his glory ^ and the very ymage of his suhstaunce" 

The latter translation I find in a copy of Archbishop 
Cranmer's Bible, with the following title : " The Bjble in 
" Englishe, that is to saje, the content of all the holye 
" scrTpture, bothe of the olde and newe Testament, trulj 
" translated after the verjte of the Hebrue and Greke 
" textes, bj the diligent studje of djvers excellent lemed 
" men, experte in the forsajde tongues. Prjnted at L#on- 
" don by Thomas Petyt, and Robert Redman, for Thomas 
" Berthelet : prynter mito the Kjnges grace. Cum priv. 
«&c. 1540." foUo. 

And the same translation, with only the omission of 
** the''' before " very*'' is found in Tavemer's Bible ; in 
Tyndal and Coverdale's, or, as it is commonly called, 
Matthew's Bible ; and also in the Bishops' Bible. 

Here we cannot help remarking, that the derivation of 
substantia from suhsto, or svh and sto^ exactly agrees with 
the derivation of ticoa^aviq from v<pi<rTvi[At, or M and frrvj/xi. 
Etymologically considered, they perifectly coincide. In 
the Catholic Church substantia was of course generally 
adopted, because it was in the Vulgate ; and we find it 
assumed also in the Latin versions, not only of Anas 
Montanus and Erasmus, but of Castalio and others of the 
Reformers. But mark the consequence. These honest 
men did not regard the damage they were doing to the 
edifice of orthodoxy. It was Beza, who discovered the 
rock on which the vessel might be split. Your Honour 
knows, (for you of course devoutly repeat the Athanasian 
Creed whenever the Rubric prescribes it,) that you are to 
" perish everlastingly," if you either " confound the Per- 
" sons," or " divide the Substance J*^ Beza had the acnte- 
teness to perceive, that by translating vwArTao-i? substantia, 
all ihe interpreters, from St. Jerome downwards, had re- 
presented the Son to be a copy of the Father's substance, 
instead of being of the same substance with the Father, 
thus doing the very thing which they were particularly 
directed to avoid, and against which Fortunatus, in his 
Exposition of the Athanasian Creed, had warned them as 
the " prating falsehood of Arius."* Hence, after remark- 

* See Muratorii Anecdota Ambros, Tom. II. p. 213, and Wafer- 
land's Hist, of the Athanasian Creed, pp. 247, 299. 
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ing that most interpreters had supposed i^Srraa-ii in this 
passage to mean the same thing as 9vcr(a, and admitting 
that Hilary nsed substantia as equivalent to persona^ Beza 
decides upon discarding the former term in fevour of the 
latter ; and concludes with saying, the translation of t>ir<(- 
vrairi^ hj *^ persona^* has this advantage, that "it plainly 
" distinguishes the persons in opposition to Sabellius, 
" and supports the consubstantiaHty in opposition to the 
" Arians."* Beza first published his translation, with this 
note upon it, in 1556. A few years afterwards he again 
published it, with the Greek text, and with a dedication 
to Queen Elizabeth. His version soon obtained the high- 
est authority among the Reformers ; and, as we learn from 
the historical works relative to this subject, written by 
Anthony Johnson, Lewis, and Newcome, King James's 
translators in following Beza complied with the instruc- 
tions which they had received. If, then. Your Honour 
saw reason to condemn the substitution in the Improved 
Version of "perfections" for "person," because you con- 
ceived that it was done with a view to support a particular 
system of doctrine, you certainly cannot expect Unitarian 
translators to preserve the rendering of the common ver- 
sion, which, according to the acknowledgment of Beza, its 
original inventor, was preferred by him, not because it 
accurately corresponded with the Greek, but because it 
supported the orfiiodox view of the Divinity of our Sa- 
viour's person. 

But there appears to me to be another very sufficient 
reason for rejecting "person" in the translation of this 
passage. This reason is, that "jt^erson," as applied to the 
Deity, has now become a word without a meaning. The 
common acceptation of the term is indeed perfectly intel- 
ligible. When Your Honour called the authors of the 
Improved Version "^Ae persons who made that hooky* we 
all understood what you meant. In the course of Your 
Honour's observations the word occurred many times; 
probably you never deliver a judgment without using it ; 
and you use it on all ordinary occasions in the sense 
which it commonly bears, viz. to denote an intelligent he- 
ingy a distinct voluntary agent. In this, the common and 

* " Hoc etiam commodi habet ista interpretatio, qu6d hypostases 
^ adversus Sabellium apert^ distinguit, et rb ojEAoovo-^y confirmat 
** adverms Arianos." 

B 
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eetablished sense of the term, it has been often used hy 
Trinitarians in the statement of their doctrine. For ex- 
ample, the very learned and pious Dr. William Sherlock, 
who was Dean of St. Paul's and Master of the Temple, 
and who wrote his celebrated work, entitled, " A Plndi^ 
*< cation of the Doctrine of the Holy and ever-blessed Tri- 
*f nityy and the Incarnation of the Son of God,'' for the ex- 
press purpose of refuting the Unitarians of Lady Hewley's 
time, explains the meaning of the word as follows : 

'^ A person is an mtelligent being, and to say they are three 
*' Divine persons, and not three distinct infinite minds, is both 
" heresy and nonsense : the Scripture, I'm sure, represents 
'^ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as three intelligent beings, 
'' not as three powers or faculties of the same being, which is 
** downright Sabellianism ; for faculties are not persons, no 
^' more than memory, will, and understanding, are three per- 
" sons in one man : when we prove the Holy Ghost to be a 
'^ person, against the Socinians, who make him only a Divine 
*' power, we prove that all the properties of a person belong 
*' to him, such as understanding, will, affections, and actions ; 
'' which shows vvhat our notion of a person is, such a being as 
'* has understanding, and will, and power of action, and it 
" would be very strange, that we should own three persons, 
" each of which persons is trul]^ and properly God, and not 
" own three infinite minds ; as if any tiling could be a God, 
" but an infinite mind." — Pp. 66, 67. 

Dean Sherlock's " Vindication'* passed rapidly through 
several editions, and his account, of the meaning of the 
word person in its theological application was not only 
clear and intelligible, but in accordance with the usual 
and received use of the term. The labours of this excel- 
lent and popular writer were not, however, so acceptable 
to the divines of his own Church as he had anticipated. 
He was fiercely attacked (A. D. 1693) in a volume of 
^^ Animadversionsy' to which he replied, but only so as to 
stimulate instead of pacifying his opponent, who published 
in 1695 a rejoinder, with this formidable title, " Tritheism 
" charged upon Dr, Sherlock," The author in his Con- 
elusion, fp. 314,) represents his own opinion and advice, 
supported by that of "many wise and good men and 
" hearty lovers of the Church," to be as follows : 

" That the properest way of proceeding against him for the 
** future, is not by argument, but authority. And that his bi- 
" shop would admonish him of his heresy once and again, and 
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^* if he persists in it, resolutely excommunicate him ; and that 
". all sober Christians (who make a conscience of their duty, 
'' and their holy Christian profession) would thereupon shun 
" and abandon, and refuse all converse with him, according to 
" the rule of Scripture and the practice of the Primitive Church 
" towards persons obstinately persisting in any heresy, and ex- 
** communicated thereupon." 



In conformitj with the spirit of this recommendation, a 
small volmne was published the year before, and attributed 
to the same author, which was translated from the Latin 
*^for the use of Dr, Sherlocky' and which describes the 
heresies, trial, and execution of Valentinus Gentilis, a 
Unitarian, who was beheaded for his opinions by the 
Protestants at Berne, in 1566. Your Honour can scarcely 
be ignorant, that the opponent of Sherlock in this impor- 
tant controversy was the learned and witty Dr. Robert 
South, who pointed his sarcasm against no class of reli- 
gious professors more distinctly than against the Unita- 
rians. 

The facts to which I have now adverted are sufficient 
to show that, although some divines of your Church have 
attributed a plain and intelligible sense to the word person^ 
yet they have not by so doing afforded universal satisfac- 
tion. Indeed this was so far from being the case, that al- 
though Dr. South's work was burnt at Oxford, neverthe- 
less the Vice-Chancellor, with the heads of Colleges and 
Halls, at a Meeting convened November 25, 1695, con- 
condemned the explanation of Dr. Sherlock as false, im- 
piouSj and heretical, contrary to the doctrine of the Ca- 
tholic Church, and especially to that of the Church of 
England. At the same time they sanctioned the views of 
another great divine. Dr. John Wallis, their Savilian Pro- 
fessor, who published, in 1690 and the following years, a 
succession of Sermons, Letters, and other tracts upon this 
subject. And what is the doctrine which he maintains ? 
It is simply this ; that there are in the Divine nature three 
** somewhcUsy' and that hy persons we mean nothing more. 
Having assumed this position, he argues that the doctrine 
of the Trinity cannot be irrational or self-contradictory, 
because no one can deny or dispute that there may be in 
the Divine nature some threefold distinction. His infe- 
rence, I conceive, is perfectly correct. I admit, every 
Unitarian will admit, probably Lady Hewley, if she at- 
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tended to the qaeationy admitted, that there maj be three 
somewhats in the Deitj. I cannot^ indeed, allow that Hob 
is the orthodox doctrine of the Trinitj, nor has it general- 
ly been so considered. A verj excellent and sensible 
contemporarj of Dr. Wallis, I mean WettenhaU, Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventrj, in a tract, which he published 
at the same time as a persuasive to peace, has remarked, 
that it would be no great improvement in the Church ser- 
vice, if instead of the usual invocation at the beginning of 
the Litanj we were to read, 

** O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three $omewhai9 
'^ and one God : have mercy upon us, miserable sinners." 
And I think that if any one will go carefully through the 
Athanasian Creed, substituting in the same manner some^ 
what for persQUy wherever it occurs, he will perceive that 
that creed could not possibly have been intended to exhi- 
bit any view resembling that of Dr. Wallis, which indeed 
only dissipates the doctrine into a mist or vapour^ Never- 
theless, such is the ground assumed by Dr. John Wallis ; 
and multitudes have flocked to his standards I have been 
informed by a very competent judge, that even now many 
of the clergy of the Church of England, and of those who 
call themselves Trinitarians^ and femcy that they are or- 
thodox, embrace the view expounded by Dr. Wallis ; and 
if so, I am justified in affirming that Uie Xermperiany in 
its theological application, is a. word which has no definite 
meaning. 

As a further illustration of the same fact, I b^«to refer 
Your Honour to the writings of another, clergyman of 
your Church, whom very few of his brethren have ever 
exceeded either in learning or acuteness. I refer to the 
Rev. Henry Taylor, Rector of Crawley and Vicar of 
Portsmouth. He produces a mtdtitude of authorities to 
prove that the term person has been used by different di- 
vines to signify, not only a. distinct intelligent agent, 
^^ but a power, a. virtue, or a mode of existence," an act, 
an attribute, a. conception, a diversity, or a relation^ After 
mentioning the long and vehement disputes between the 
RealisU and the NomiruUisUy i, e. between those who be- 
lieved the three persons to be something, and those who 
believed them to be nothing, he expresses the result of his 
inquiry in the following words : 

''The qu^tion, what is orthodoxy, or where it is to be 
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.*' foiindy 18 as difficult to answer as ever it was. It is indeed 
** extremely easy to be orthodox in words, because the same 
'' creeds have been always kept up in the Church, whatever 
^ party got uppermost, though they so often changed their 
** faith. But to know the true orthodox sense of those creeds ■ 
has been thereby rendered more difficult than ever. If the 
words cofuubstantial and person had no determinate sense at 
the GouBcil of Nice, how can we ever expect to ascertain one 
•* now ?'* 

I am not aware that this profound divine ever laid claim 
to inspiration; yet Your Honour cannot fail to be struck 
with the almost prophetic character of the remark at the 
close of the following extract : 

^^ As on the one haad it is extremely difficult for any party 
to draw up a set of words, as an article of faith which they 
themselves believe, that their adversaries may not also feirly 
** subscribe to ; so on the other hand it is almost impossible to 
^* make such a confession of faith as is not capable of being in- 
** terpreted into heresy. To prove the first of these assertions, 
** let us consider the dispute between Nestorius and Oyrii, about 
** two natures in one person. Here the word person was capa- 
'' ble of at least ien senses, and the word nature of nine. The 
proposition therefore might be understood in ninety different 
senses, and, consequently, there might be ninety subscribers 
to the same words, and not two of them of the same opinion. 
** An instance of the latter assertion may be observed in the 
doctrine of Three Persons and One God, which might be in- 
terpreted to mean three supreme minds, and be called Trithe^ 
*' istie ; or three unequal minds, and be called j4rian ; or one 
supreme mind under three denominations, and be called Sa-^ 
beiiian^ Every roan, therefore, is lia))le to be censured as a 
heretic, if his ecclesiastical judge differs from him in opi- 
nion." — Apology of Benjamin Ben Mordecai, Letter I. pp* 
74, 75, 2nd Edition. 

The above citations will, I think, appear abundantly 
sufficient to jostifj the remark, which I have heard attri- 
buted to a dignitary of jonr Church, lately deceased, who 
described the doctrine of the Trinity as '^ a metaphysical 
connndmm," and who was peculiarly qualified to deliver 
an opinion upon such a subject, because to all his meta* 
physical and classical lore he superadded a thorough ac- 
qnaintance with controversial theology and the history of 
Uie English Church. 

I shall, however, weary Your Honour's patience, and 
perhaps be suspected of doubting your impartiality, if I 
quote no divines except those of the Church of England. 
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I Imve much pleasure, therefore, in showing you that the 
orthodoxj of the Dissenters rests on exactly the same basis 
as that of your own communion, viz. the use of a term 
without a meaning. Dr. Wardlaw, whose name is fami- 
liar to Your Honour as one of the deponents in the case 
of the Attorney- General v. Shore, woidd in all probability 
have been at this time a Bishop, if he had not unfor- 
tunately been an Independent ; for his Discourses on the 
Socinian Controversy have received the commendation of 
Archbishops, and are not, upon the whole, inferior to the 
works of any of the regular clergy who have distinguished 
themselves in the same field, and who have almost to a 
man been rewarded for their services by being promoted 
to the Episcopal bench. Although this able controver- 
sialist, when he undertakes to prove the personality of the 
Holy Ghost, uses person to mean a distinct mind, or " in- 
telligent agent,'* yet, when he has to show that the doc- 
trine of three persons in one God may possibly be true, 
he informs us that he denominates the three subsistences 
persons "for want of a better wordj" and that he has no 
clear conception of the precise import of 'the term, and 
will not presume to attempt conveying a conception of it 
to the minds of others. (Discourses on the Socinian Con- 
troversy y pp. 10, 1 1, First Edition ; p. 40, Fourth Edition.) 
Thus do we find the modern antagonist of Unitarianism 
occupying precisely the same ground which was assumed 
fourteen centuries ago by that great prince and father of 
orthodoxy, St. Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo : " Cum 
queeritur quid tres, magn4 prorsus inopia humahum la- 
borat eloquium. Dictum est tamen tres personae, non 
" ut illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur.'' L e,, " When it is 
" asked. What are the three ? human expression is com- 
" pletely at a loss ; nevertheless we say three persons, not 
" for the purpose of stating what we mean, but because 
*' we must say something." (Avgustini 0pp. Ed, Bene" 
(Uct. Tom. VIII. De Trin, Lib. V. Cap. 9.) 

I have certainly said enough to show that the word 
person, besides having been introduced by Beza for the 
purpose of supporting his own system, is become in its 
theological application a word without meaning, so that 
unless the authors of the " Improved Version" had in- 
tended to burlesque the Scriptures, they could not have 
allowed it to remain. 
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It may, however, be asked, and I think it maj be as'ied 
with great propriety, Why did they not recur to the old 
word ^^ substance'* ? This is an intelligible term, and 
makes a clear and consistent sense ; it answers literally 
and exactly to the Greek vv6(rra(rn;, and it is supported by 
innumerable and most respectable authorities. It does, 
indeed, appear to me that this would have been the fittest 
translation.* Nevertheless the authors of the " Improved 
Version'* state in their inner margin, that the translation, 
at which Your Honour started with astonishment, is the 
rendering of Gilbert Wakefield, one of the first scholars of 
his age, who had no vulgar, no Socinian education, but 
was imbued with literary enthusiasm on the banks of the 
Cam, and designed for die ministerial office in the Epis- 
copal Church. 

Even Wakefield, though he intimates that he has here 
aimed rather to express the sacred writer's meaning than 
to be quite literal, is not chargeable with any very daring 
innovation; for another most learned theologian. Dr. 
Sykes, who was a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and who published, in J 755, " A Paraphrase on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews,'' has a long and valuable Note on 
this passage, in which he observes, that ** vTe^frounq was 
" never used to signify person till long after St. Paul's 
'< days, and consequendy should not be rendered so here ;". 
that by the early fathers of the Church it was used to 
mean substance, and as equivalent to ova- (a, or essence, but 
that the Scriptures do not '< treat of abstract substance or 
« essence at all ;" that ^^ we find this term in metaphysical 
** and philosophical books frequently applied to certain 
*^ properties of the one God," as unittf and goodness; and 
tlmt we may therefore suppose the sense of this expression 

* I observe that Mr. Ewing, whom I have had occasion to quote 
at p. 19, is of the same opinion. See his Lexicon, v. *Tir6(rra<rn;. 
This excellent man, having a real respect for the Scriptures, aims 
at giving the true sense of words, whether they support his system, 
or not. So must every one do, who honestly strives to derive his 
opinions from the Bible. ** It seems clear from this text," observes 
Mr. James Peirce in his Commentary, '* that the being or substance 
** of the Son must be distinct from that of the Father, since the one 
" is the character or express image of the other." This learned 
and highly-esteemed author was a contemporary of Lady Hewley, 
a Presbyterian, and minister of a congregation of Unitarians at 
Exeter. 
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to be, that ^ the Son is the imager or Just represeniation of 
God 8 properties^* 

PreciBely the same view of the passage is presented to ns 
bj the Professor of Sacred Ldteratnre in the orthodox The- 
ological Seminarj at Andover, U. S.^ whose Commentary on 
the Hdyrews has been lately republished bj Dr. HendersoB^ 
the Theological Professor in our own orthodox College at 
Highbury. After objecting to the translation of M^rraaris 
hy ^^ person!* on the grounds which I have stated, this 
learned author (Prof. Stuart) explains the phrase in ques* 
tion thus : 

*' As an ima^e upon a coin presents the exact lineaments of 
" the stamp which made it ; so does Christ present the xofwc- 
" njf of the Father. He presents us with his likeness, i. e. re- 
*' veals to us in his person and work just and proper views <tf 
" the perfections of the Father.*' 

" It is plain/' observed Your Honour, in commenting 
upon this passage as it stands in the Improved Vendon, 
<< that these parties did not mean to give a correct version, 
^ but that thej meant to fetter down the understanding of 
^' the reader by imposing their creed in the shape of a 
** translation." 

Such was Your Honour's decision upon a comparison 
of the renderings of iJirArrawK bj "jocr*o»" and bj ^^per^ 
fecticns,** I have admitted that neither of these is the 
correct and literal translation. I have shown that the one 
is the translation of Beza, the other of Wakefield. I have 
]^oved that Beza avowedlj adopted ^^persouy* because it 
supported the Trinitarian hypothesis. I need not waste 
words in maintaining, that neither Sjkes nor Wakefield 
was capable of imposing as a translation what he knew 
and believed was not a translation, or of anj attempt **to 
fetter down the understanding of the reader." To me it 
is clear that the authors of the " Improved Version" were 
equally immaculate in following them, the more especially 
as they not only state that ^^perfections'* is the translation 
adopted by Wakefield, but they set fiilly before the rea- 
der, in the inner margin of the 4th edition, the version of 
Archbishop Newcome, who here coincides with King 
James's translators. 

I 

^ In the next place, the authors of the " Improved Ver- 
sion" have translated rf pi/jfiart r^q ^dfAtuf aCroS, ^hf 
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his powerful word.*' Your Honour remarked, " Thej 
** might as well have said, * 5y the word of his power' ; but 
** thej did not choose to give the literal translation ; they 
" chose rather to substitute words of their own, which, it 
*< was quite clear, did not express the literal meaning, nor 
^* did thej intend thej should." 

All this was no doubt quite clear to Your Honour, and 
almost anj boj from one of our public schools would have 
agreed in Your Honour's criticism, though he might not 
have ventured to be equallj censorious. But I conceive 
that anj one who had studied the language of the New 
Testament, which differs from the language of the Greek 
classics read at Eton and Winchester, would be of a dif- 
ferent opinion. It is not uncommon for persons who 
fancj themselves learned to assert, that the Scriptures of 
the New Testament are written in the most pure and clas- 
sical Greek, bj which thej mean to enhance the merit of 
those writings, not considering the intrinsic improbability 
of such a circumstance, which, if real, would Ihrow great 
uncertainty on their genuineness. Those who have paid 
more attention to the subject maintain, that the language 
of the New Testament, far from being pure or Attic 
Greek, abounds in peculiarities derived from the situation 
and habits of the sacred authors. No work with which I 
am acquainted, referring to this subject, is more popular 
and accessible, or more valuable as showing the support 
given to Christianity by the consideration of the real facts, 
than the " Illustrations of the Truth of the Christian Re- 
** ligion," published by Dr. Maltby, the eminently learned 
Bishop of Chichester. 

Agreeably to this general principle, we find that although 
the books of the New Testament are in Greek, yet, having 
been written by Jews, they contain forms of expression 
derived from the Hebrew, and therefore called Hebraisms. 
Let me request Your Honour's attention to the following 
Rule, given by Dr. Gerard in his valuable " Institutes of 
« BibHcal Criticism," p. 368 : 

" Of two substantives ia the constructed state in Hebrew, or 
" in Government in Greek, one is often in place of an adjec- 
" tive, and has the signification of one." 

Your Honour will perceive that this Rule, which is as 
certain and as much a part of the language as any rule of 
grammar, is applicable to the case before us, and that, 

b3 
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having employed it in the translation, we obtain " hy his 
powerful word'* as the proper and correct, if not the lite- 
ral, rendering of rS^iffAari rrjq ZwdfAeui avrov. 

For proofs and illustrafions of the Rnle, I refer to Glas- 
sii PhUohgia Sacra, L, III. Tract. I. Canon 8. 2. ** Poste- 
" rius substantwum loco adjecHvi est /" and to Vorstius de 
Hebraismis iV. Test, cap, ix. pp, 264 — ^267 ; and cap. xxix. 
pp, 141—146. 

Vorstius cites this very passage as an instance of the 
Rule. 

Also, for the sake of those who may not have an oppor- 
tunity of consulting these works, I will quote the following 
examples. They are exactly parallel to the case before 
us, and in all of them our common translation discards 
the Hebraism and adopts the t)hraseology of the English 
language. 

2 Cor. ix. 13: — eirl rf virorayf r^^ ofMXoyiaq v/jlSv, 

literally, for the subjection of your profession. 
Common Version, " for your professed subjection.'* 

Phil. iii. 2 1 : — rh a-ufJia t?? raitsiytSa-eaq ^f^^y 

literally, the body of our humiliation. 
Common Version, " our vile body." 

literally, unto the body of his ^lory. 
Common Version, " unto his glorious body." 

Col. i. 13: — TOW vUv r^q ayaum^q avrov, 

literally, of the Son of his love. 
Common Version, " of his dear Son." 

2 Thess. i 7 • — /t****^ dyyekav ^vvdfMosq avrov, 

literally, veith angels of his might. 
Common Version, ** with his mighty angels." 

James i, 23 : — t^ vp^onrov riji y£V€<riuq avrov, 

literally, the face of his birth. 
Common Version, " his natural face." 

Rev. xiii. 12 : — ^ vKviyvj rov davdrov avTdv, 

literally, the wound of whose death. 
Common Version, " whose deadly wound." 

In Matt. XXV. 31, our common version retains the He- 
braism, "on the throne of his glory," l«« 6§6yov ^6Svii avrav, 
meaning " on his glorious throne" : and it does the same 
in the passage under consideration. But the translation 
adopted in the " Improved Version" is, I believe, that of 
nearly all the most approved interpreters. For example, 
Pagninus, Piscator and Beza have ^^verbo illo suo potente,'' 
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Hence the Geneva Bible, which very commonly follows 
Beza, has ^^bi/ his mighty wwd^ Castalio, ^^suo potenti 
^ermone,*' RosenmuUer, *^ potentissimd voluntatey i. e. wi 

^udr Luther, «niit feimttt fmftigcn 2Bort." stoitz, 

'* fehl frafttJolU^ -IBort." David Martin, « m parole 
puissantej' Boothrojd, " By his powerful word,** 

I have heard of a magistrate in the conntrj, who was 
advised by a friend, when he settled the disputes that 
came before him, never to assign reasons for Ins decisions. 
Perhaps Your Honour would not have given less satisfac- 
tion to some of the parties concerned, if you had acted 
upon this principle in giving your Judgment in the case 
of the Attorney General v. I^ore. But, having conde- 
scended to enter into the explanation of your reasons at 
so great length. Your Honour might perhaps have gone a 
little further, and have shown, why it was right in the au- 
thors of the Geneva Bible and of the Common Version to 
render in 2 Thess. i. 7, dyy^htt 8wa/x6«? alroV " his mighty 
angels,** and why it was rilly or fraudulent in Archbishop 
Newcome, and the other authors of the " Improved Ver- 
sion," to render ^ijfta IwdfAsvq avrov ^ his powerful word,*' 

Delicacy and reverence forbid me to dwell upon Your 
Honour's remarks on the import of the word ytyivvriKot.. 
In my opinion the translation, which you censure, may be 
justified as giving the correct sense of the original ; and 
in this opinion I am supported by the orthodox lexico- 
grapher Schleusner. The following observations of the 
Eclectic Reviewer in the article, to which I have before 
referred, express my own views also. 

"Moyo7«w}«, *only,' passim; TeyimrnKa, Heb. i. 5, ^adopt- 
*** ed.' These have too much of exegetical liberty, for a 
" literal version ; though we have no objection to the in- 
** terpretation. But in Acts xiii. 34, they have inconsist- 
« ently used * begotten/ ** p. 341. 

The learned Professor of Theology in the Homerton 
College was no doubt aware, though Your Honour does 
not appear to have adverted to the circumstance, that in 
determining the sense of 'Eyw <nf[M}oy ytyfvyyjKa ce, it is ne- 
cessary to take into account the force, not solely of the 
verb, but also of 'the adverb, and that many of the most 
orthodox theologians have concluded, out of regard to the 
attributive o-ijVapoy, that the expression did not refer at all 
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to the eternal generation of the Son from the Father, but 
onlj to the advent of Christ, or to his resurrectioii and 
exaltation to glory. As an example I will simply quote 
the entire comment of (Ecumenius. 'Ey« o^fMpov yeyhnn^a 

frt* Ouciiovrai o var^p r^v Kara capKa yhnti^iv tw vUv. ^ta towto ^Iwt 
t5, ffvjfASf^y, 6uT«( |y dyioi^ *Adavd<rioq. i. e. '^ I have to-daj 

" begotten thee. The Father appropriates to himself the 
" birth of his Son according to the flesh. On this account 
" he said To-day, Thus Saint Athanasius." 

Professor Stuart, in the work which I have before quoted, 
agrees exactly with Dr. J. P. Smith. He translates ye- 
yeyyrjyca (re, " / Jiave begotten thee," But, says he, it " must 
of course be figuratively understood." He considers the 
context in the Second Psalm as proving, that the phrase 
refers to Christ as king. He quotes from Chrysostom and 
Theodore t explanations exactly coinciding with that just 
cited from Athanasius and (Ecumenius : and he states in 
the following sentence his opinion of the meaning of the 
expressioti ; " To beget is metaphorical language suited to 
^^ the name^ow; but as son here plainly means Messiah or 
" the anointed king, dropping the metaphor, we come of 
*' course to the meaning, constituted, made, appointed." 
After quoting these authorities I would request .Your Ho- 
nour to review your very positive statements (see above, 
p, J 0) respecting the sense, " in which the term is taken 
" by the Church of England and by the Orthodox Dissent- 
" ers" Our readers will perceive, that the present ques- 
tion is not in fact a question between orthodoxy and hete- 
rodoxy, but between rash and confident assertion on the 
one hand, and modesty, veracity, and critical exactness on 
the other. 

It is to be observed, further, that the Editors of the 
"Improved Version" have in the inner margin of the 
fourth Edition clearly informed the reader, that Newcome 
translates the phrase " begotten tliee," and in so doing 
strictly conforms to the Greek original. Thus they have 
aiOTorded to the reader, who of course knows that die ex- 
pression is the same in the common version, every possi- 
ble facility for making his choice. 

Every one who heard Your Honour's Judgment would 
conclude, that the "Improved Version" allows no liberty 
of choice ; and, as you omitted to notice its marginal re- 
ferences and varieties of translation, and in this respect 
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contrasted it with the common version, which La a great 
proportion of the editions has marginal readings, jou left 
your hearers to infer that the " Improved Version" has no 
marginal readings. On the contrary, I know of no Eng- 
lish translation of the New Testament which does so much 
throughout to assist the reader in forming his own opinion 
by setting before him the various renderings of eminent 
men; although, with the smaller edition in your hand, 
and with the Catalogue before you which apprised you of 
the difference between this and the larger edition, you 
commented upon the work in the presence of those who 
had never seen it, representing it as a base attempt to mis- 
lead the ignorant reader, to fetter down his understanding, 
to impose upon him a particular system of doctrine under 
the pretence of giving a more correct translation, and thus 
to blind and preoccupy his understanding. If those who 
were concerned in publishing this version ever thought of 
*^ misleading the ignorant," we have at least the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the attempt has failed in the case of 
Your Honour. 

Your Honour's next objection is to the translation of 
ver. 7: "And of these messengers the scripture saith." 
The inner margin of the fourth edition informs us, that 
Mr. Belsham has here followed Mr. Wakefield. In another 
of Mr. Belsham' s works, published in 1822, which is also in 
the Catalogue produced in Court by Your Honour, he 
quotes the following note from Dr. Owen : " The scripture 
" saith, not he saith : the nominative case is not 0e^?, but 
« ypa^ understood." See The Epistles of Paul the Apostle 
translated^ with an Exposition and Notes, by the Rev, Tho- 
mas Belslmmy Minister of Essex Street Chapel. I find 
that Le Clerc, Sykes, Stuart, Valcknaer, Storr, Schultz, 
and Rosenmiiller supplied the ellipsis in the same way. 
On the other hand. Dr. Whitby supposes the meaning of 
the original to be " David saith." 

The Apostles in a variety of instances introduce quo- 
tations firom the Old Testament with this formula, 
^ 7pa<H ^7«» " the scripture saith." This has been con- 
sidered by some of the most judicious critics as a sufficient 
reason for supposing o} 7pa</>ii to be understood where X^w 
occurs without a nominative case ; and this inference is 
confirmed by the authority of the great Hebraist Suren- 
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busins^ who, in his highly valuable work composed for the 
very purpose of explaining and illnstrating the various 
modes of making quotations from the Old Testament, 
which are employed by the writers of the New Testament, 
shows that this form, either with or without the ellipsis of 
3irDn "the scripture," occurs in Maimonides, Aben Ezra, 
and other rabbinical authors. See his Btblos Catalic^es, 
lib. I. Theses iv. and xxxv. 

To the form <<he saith," adopted by King James's 
translators and by Newcome, it may be objected, that it is 
not usual with tiie New Testament writers to consider 
God as the speaker in every single sentence of the Old 
Testament ; nor is there any reason for supposing that to 
be the case here. The formula Xtyei, in the active voice, 
seems exactly equivalent to yeypafsrat, in the passive, and 
is intended only to introduce a passage as a scripture, i. e. 
as a citation from the Old Testament. 

But Your Honour will ask. If it was right to say " the 
scripture saith" in ver. 7, why did they translate the same 
vero " he saith*' in ver. 6 ? Perhaps they were wrong in 
doing so. Hammond, Le Clerc, Sykes, and Wakefield 
prefer " it saith," or " the scripture saith," in the sixth as 
well as the seventh verse. But in support of the distinc- 
tion which Mr. Belsham has observed, it may be stated, 
that the use of the dative case (t/w rcSv dyyeX»¥, " to which 
"of the angels," or " messengers,'*) implies that a person 
is addressed by the speaker, so that in ver. 5 and 6 the 
ellipsis is more properly supplied by the word " God," or 
the pronoun " he" ; whereas in ver. 7 the use of vpk with 
an accusative (vphq rwq dyyeK^vq, "of the angels," or 
<' messengers,") does not necessarily represent them as 
persons addressed in the quotation which follows, and 
therefore there is no occasion to conceive of a person as 
addressing them. It may be remarked, moreover, that 
Xeye», " saith," in ver. 6, is immediately connected with 
tla-ovydyi^ " bringeth in" ; so that both verbs may reasona- 
bly be supposed to have the same nominative case. Upon 
these points I would not be so positive as Your Honour ; 
but among all the critics and translators whom I have 
been able to consult, I think Mr. Belsham here the most 
correct and judicious. 

^'It is truly astonishing," observed Your Honour, to 
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" find such a translation as * flames of lightning' given to 
wvp6i (jfkoyaj* Your Honour's astonishment w2l possibly 
be raised still higher, when I inform you that it is the 
translation of the Most Reverend William Newcome, 
D. D., Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of all Ireland, 
and that His Grace was not singular in this, for among 
eight senses which Schleusner gives to UVp, one is ^^fulmen," 
and he applies it to this passage together with various 
others. I confess it does not appear to me that the instances 
which he produces are satisfactory ; and in this case I pre- 
fer translating TTup "fire," although lightning is referred to. 
Mr. Belsham, in his own original translation of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which, as I have just observed, is 
also circulated by our Association, renders the words of 
the Psalmist thus : " Who maketh his messengers winds, 
" and his ministers a flame of fire." He thus agrees ex- 
actly with Wakefield, and approaches nearer than New- 
come to the common version. But it appears that in 
making his revision of Newcome he saw no sufl&cient rea- 
son to alter the rendering of irv§, and in the Introduction 
to the work (p. iv.) he informs his readers that, except 
where there was some necessity for a change, he preferred 
adhering to the Primate. 

Thus far all seems pretty smooth. I have been able to 
show that the authors of the "Improved Version" had 
grounds and reasons for every deviation firom the common 
translation to which Your Honour objected, sufficient, as 
it appears to me, to shield them firom die imputation either 
of incompetency or of fraud. But now a diflferent case 
comes before us. In the clause "God is thy throne," 
they have inserted the verb "is," to which nothing cor- 
responds in the Greek, without printing it in Italics. They 
thus lead the reader to suppose that the word so introduced 
is the rendering of one found in the original. 

It was certainly a fortunate circumstance for Your Ho- 
nour's argument, that of two misprints which may be de- 
tected in the extract above quoted firom " the book," one 
is found in so important a passage as this* I might, indeed, 
plead that even the insertion of the substantive verb in the 
Greek would make no diffierence so as to decide whether 
the passage is more correctly translated in the common, 
or in the Improved Version ; and I might observe, that in 
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giving Newcomers version in the margin^ our editors have 
printed "m" in Italics, so as to show that there was no cor- 
responding verb in the text from which he translated. But 
I wish to make a better defence. I wish to show that we 
are not guilty even of an oversight, or of the slightest 
degree of carelessness or inaccoratej. And here I tremble 
for my clients ; I look for a table of errata ; I find none, 
and am ready to throw up my brief. 

My despair and shame are augmented when I reflect 
that I belong to another society, which also circulates a 
version of the Scriptures, and which is chargeable with the 
very same fault, but to an inconceivably greater extent. 
Before the British and Foreign Unitarian Association ex- 
isted, I was a subscriber (through an auxiliary) to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; and I knew, nay I la- 
mented, and to myself complained of the careless, if not 
the faithless manner in which the printing of its copies of 
the Scriptures was executed. Allow me to point out to 
Your Honour a few examples. 

In Judges ix. 53 we are informed, that at the siege of 
Thebez "a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone upon 
" Abimelech's head, and all to brake his skull.'' So stands 
the passage in the original edition of the received version, 
and in all the earlier editions which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting, including the magnificent Bible print- 
ed at Oxford by John Baskett in 1717 : also in a 4 to Bible 
A. D. 1823, and a 12mo A. D. 1827, printed at Oxford 
" at the Clarendon Press, by Collingwood and Co., Print- 
" ers to the University, for the British and Foreign Bible 
" Society.' ' But in all the other copies which I have been 
able to examine, issued by the Bible Society, the verse 
stands thus : ^' a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone 
'* upon Abimelech's head, and all to break his skull.' ' The 
sacred historian asserts a simple fact : he tells us what the 
woman did to Abimelech with the firagment of a millstone. 
She " all to brake his skull," i. e. she altogether, entirely y 
brake his skull. Any one may see the phrase explained, 
and illustrated by numerous examples, in Boucher's Glos- 
sary, See also LXX. ed. Grrahe, avABXcta-iv th Kpavlw avrov - 
Vulgate, * confregit cerebrum ejus :" Tyndal, Cranmer, 
Geneva Bible, &c., "brake his brainepan." But the 
greater part of the copies issued by the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, instead of representing the event as it 
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is related in the history, give a different turn to the pas- 
sage. After the manner of modem uninspired historians, 
thej speculate concerning the intention and motives of the 
woman, asserting that she threw the stone at Abimelech's 
head "all to break his skull,*' i. e, for the purppse of 
breaking it, and we can scarcely judge, even by inference, 
whether she really brake it or not. 

I prefer this example because it has no reference to any 
doctrinal dispute. There are other oases where the cor- 
rectness of the impression is much more important. I 
have long observed how inaccurate the copies are in 
regard to the rule of printing Lord in capitals, where in 
the Old Testament we have the peculiar name of the 
Deity, which Christians pronounce Jehovah. ' Your Ho- 
nour is of course aware how large a proportion of the ar- 
guments most depended upon to prove the Divinity of our 
Lord's person, that article on which you have laid so great 
and peculiar a stress, is founded on the use of this word in 
particular passages of the Hebrew scriptures. But such 
arguments are lost upon the mere English reader, unless 
he is in some way inibrmed whether "Jehovah** is used 
in the original, or not. Thus, according to your own doc- 
trine, the eternal salvation of the souls of those who can- 
not read Hebrew is left to depend upon the choice of large 
or small letters by compositors a,nd correctors of the 
press. 

But, to come closer to the present question, there are 
numerous cases where it is very material that Italics 
should be used to distinguish those words, which are not 
found in the original. For example, in one of the pas- 
sages most commonly cited to prove the Divinity of our 
Saviour's person, the force of the argument depends upon 
the introduction of words, to which there is nothing an- 
swering in the Greek : " Hereby perceive we the love of 
" God, because he laid down his life for us.** 1 John iii. 
16. In most editions of the received version, at least for 
the last fifty or sixty years, " of God^* is printed in Italics, 
perhaps in anticipation of the decision of a Court of 
Equity in 1833, that such delinquencies would unfit per- 
sons for the office of trustee of a religious foundation. 
But before that period no intimation appears to have been 
given that those words are the interpolation of King 
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Jaine8*8 translators. In fact, tliej themselves gave no such 
intiniation, althongli they have, as a general rule, marked 
bj a peculiar type those words to which nothing answers 
in the original. They probably allowed themselves to be 
guided by the authority of Beza, who has put rov Bsov into 
the Greek text, and" Dei" into his Latin translation of it 
I do not say, however, that the representation of these im- 
portant words as a part of the genuine text is to be always 
ascribed to over-zealous orthodoxy ; for the inconsistency 
of the common editions of the Bible is in this respect so 
great as quite to exculpate the clergyman, who, in reading 
the first Lesson for the 4th of May, laid an emphasis on 
the last word of the 27th verse ; " And he spake to his 
*' sons, saying. Saddle me the ass. And they saddled him,*' 
I do not hesitate to affirm that the irregularity in the use 
of Italics in the editions of the common version far exceeds 
that which can be imputed to the Editors of the " Im- 
proved Version." 

At a former period of my life, when I belonged to the 
Committee of an Auxiliary Bible Society, it would have 
been perfectly vain to have attempted any amendment, or 
to have made any representations upon this subject. Since 
that time the Reform Bill has passed, and among other 
matters of public interest an inquiry has been instituted 
into the utility of King's Printers' Patents, which had 
been defended solely on the ground of their absolute ne- 
cessity for securing accuracy and uniformity in the copies. • 
The Select Committee of the House of Commons having 
published the evidence which they obtained, I find that- 
many lovers of the Bible besides myself had observed the 
general facts to which I have adverted. As Your Honour 
may not have had an opportunity of attending to this cu- 
rious subject, 1 beg to offer to your notice a few extracts 
from the Report : — 

Mr, Robert Childy Printer^ JBurvgay^ examined (in reference 
to a Brevier Testament printed by Eyre and Strahan). 
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1225. I ask you whether, in an ordinary book, such as 
*' Robertson or Gibbon, you think there are so many errors to 
*• be found in 151 pages ? — I think not ; I have never seen any 
** books with a greater number of errors than are to be found 
** in Bibles and Testaments." 
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Mr, George Lawford, Bookseller, London, examined. 

" 1258. Are there not in almost every book inaccuracies in 
" the text, in printing with even the greatest care ? — A book 
" like the Bible, which has undergone so many editions, if each 
" had received the proper attention, it might come as near per- 
** fection as is possible." 

Rev» TVwmas Curtis, Dissenting Minister, Islington. 

" 1390. Is it your opinion that the text is as accurately pre* 
** served, or more accurately preserved than in ordinary book»? 
'* — I have a general impression of its being incorrect in the 
*' common English Bibles. 

" 1391. On what grounds do you form that opinion ? —From 
" usiug the Bible in my own family, and amongst some pupils 
•* that I have, whom 1 find frequently perplexed by different 
" readings in the Bibles that they use; as well as occasionally 
'* from using it in my professional avocations in the pulpit." 

** 1397. Then this error* you consider of considerable 
** importance in principle ? — Certainly j it concerns the contro- 
** versy respecting the doctrine of the Trinity in some partictl- 
" lar instances, and the whole doctrine of the divinity of Christ. 
*' Jones on the Trinity, and all orthodox books, dwell much on 
*' this word." 

" 1398."— "Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Preface to 'the Bible, 
" states that he has corrected many thousand errors in the ita- 
" lies, ' which made God to speak what he never did speak.' 
'' I take the italics to be generally in a very incorrect state." 

*' 1399."— "The Rev. Mr. Hartwell Home, in his Introduc- 
*' tion to the Study of the Scriptures, makes the following ob- 
**servation: 'Booksellers' Edition, 1806; 2000 in royal and 
" '3000 on medium quarto size. In the course of printing, 
** * by Woodfall, this edition from the Cambridge copy, a great 
•* * number of very gross errors were discovered in the latter, 
*' ' and the errors of the common Oxford edition were not so 
" ' few as twelve hundred.' '' 

George Offor, Esq,, of London, examined, 

" 1434. Have you directed your attention to the editions 
** printed by either of the Universities ? — I believe the editions 
" which were usually printed at Oxford have been the most in- 
" correct of all. In one case a school-fellow of mine corrected 
" a copy of a nonpareil Bible, and, he found upwards of 12,000 
*' errors in it, which he sent to the then Archbishop of Canter- 
** bury, who in return sent him a handsome letter, and 10/. for 
" his trouble." 

* Inaccuracy in printing " Lord." 
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Rev. John Lee, D.D,, one of the Ministers of Edinburgh, 

examined. 

** 2100. How far back have you been able to compare the 
" editions of the Bible printed in Scotland, with the editions of 
** the Bible printed in England, as to their accuracy 2 — I am 
*' very sorry to say there are very inaccurate editions printed 
** both in England and in Scotland. Some of the most incor- 
" rect editions of the Bible I have seen, have been printed in 
" Scotland ; I do not say the very latest editions, for with re- 
' gard to them I have not examined any of the very latest; 
but within these very few years there have been very incorrect 
editions, both of the whole of the Scriptures and the New 
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Other books, which every body is at liberty to print, that 
there are a very great number of correct editions to be found ; 
and I do not know any book of which it is so difficult to find 
" a very correct edition as the English Bible." 

It is to be observed, that of the editions of the Bible to 
whicli the preceding testimony applies, some were printed 
and even stereotyped, as stated in the title-page, " for the 
^ British and Foreign Bible Society." 

Your Honour's argument, therefore, from the improper 
use of the Italics in Heb. i. 7, ** God is thy throne," &c., 
seems to lead to conclusions much more extensive and im- 
portant than yon contemplated. If all the subscribers to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association are involv- 
ed in the criminality which is imputable on account of the 
neglect here detected, all the subscribers to the Briti^ 
and Foreign Bible Society are involved in the far greater 
criminality which ensues from the commission of errors 
of precisely the same nature, eqnally relevant to the esta- 
blishment or refutation of the most important Christian 
doctrines, but at least ten thousand times more numerous. 

If, then, we should find a handsome subscription under 
the distiAguished name of Sir Lancelot ShadweU, Kt., 
Vice-Chanceilor of England, I do not see how that iUtis- 
trious individual is to clear himself, especially when we 
consider, that he is not only a learned Judge, but a dis- 
tinguished biblical scholar, and that his intimacy with the 
leading men in the Church, in the two Universities, and 
in the Committee of the Bible Society, gave him oppor- 
tunities which few enjoy for interposing in so serious a 
case, and making some attempt to close the flood-gates of 
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error : and if a man who subscribes to a book-societj is, 
on the grounds assigned bj Your Honour, disqualified to 
be a trustee of a charity such as Ladj Hewlej's, it seems 
to follow, that he is d fortiori disqualified to preside in 
any of those Courts of Equity, which have the supreme 
controul over the disposal and management of such cha- 
rities.. 

From this tender ground I gladly pass to Your Ho- 
nour's last observation. You have here favoured us with 
a new Rule, which is, That if a word is used in a certain 
sense near the beginning of a chapter of the New Testa- 
ment, we are to take it always in the same sense to the 
end of the chapter. The Improved Version translates itvsv- 
fLdta. "winds" in ver. 7, therefore it ought to have translated 
Xitrovpynui vvevfjuxTa " ministering winds" in ver. 14. Your 
Honour's Rule, if it be well-founded, ought of course to 
be inserted in the next edition of Gerard's Institutes of 
Biblical Criticism^ although I should hardly suppose that 
when Cardinal Hugo de Santo Caro, in the 13th century, 
divided the Bible into chapters, he had any idea that his 
division would in a remote age exert so powerful an in- 
fluence upon its interpretation. 

Nothing gratifies me so much as introducing Your Ho- 
nour to an acquaintance with those members of your own 
Church who have adorned it by their talents, taste, and 
erudition. The following passage occurs in a very learn- 
ed and instructive work written by a member of the Uni- 
veraty of Cambridge ; and it appears to me to contain 
some observations, which are of the greatest practical use, 
most essential to the right interpretation of the Scriptures, 
and remarkably applicable to the present case. 

" If the Bible, in its object and design, had not been one of 
*' the plainest and simplest books in the world ; if it had not< 
" been its onlp purpose to make us good and happy; and if 
*' that purpose had not filled every page of it, it must long 
*' since have been overwhelmed by the treatment it has met 
** with No other book was ever so used, or rather so abused, 
" as this has been. No other book could have survived such 
'' usage. That it still continues to answer its design, and to do 
" good among us, after it has been so bedaubed, so pitched 
'' and plastered over with one silly conceit or another, proves 
" its consummate excellence, proves how copious and full, how 
" constant, steady, and true it is to its main end and object, so 
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that there is no way of wholly puttinfif out its moral light, 
unless every chapter, nay, almost every verse of it, be com- 
pletely bunged up with theology. I wonder nobody ever 
took It into his head to maintain, that it ought to be read 
j3ovo~r^M^doy, one line forwards, and the next backwards, or 
up and down like the Chinese, or that the two columns, 
where it is so printed, ouf^ht to be read across, in the manner 
" of Papt/rius (Jursor. If it is to be e/cplained so differently 
" from all other books, I do not see why it may not be read 
differently from aU other books. If common sense is to be 
wholly laid aside in expounding it, why may we not as weU 
lay aside common sense in reading it ?"* 

Having bj the help of this excellent passage brought 
back mj understanding within the range of sober criticism 
and common sense, I will now endeavour to vindicate Mr. 
Belsham from the charge of inconsistency and folly in re- 
gard to the matter before us. 

The translation of ncvtvi*a.ra bj "spirits" in ver. 7, 
seems likelj, as well as some of the other renderings, to 
become a ward of chancery. On looking into Poole 8 Sy- 
nopsisy I find that it was adopted by Piscator, and a few 
of the old translators, but has been long ago abandoned. 
I have not been able to find one critic who patronizes it 
since the publication of our common version. On the 
contrary, favour, fortune, and protection, seem to be all 
on the side of the younger sister. The translation of 
mftvfAara, where it first occurs, by " winds," as given in 
the " Improved Version," is supported by the authority of 
Beza, Hammond, Le Clerc, Whitby, D. Martin (the or- 
thodox French translator), Peirce, Doddridge, Boothroyd, 
Stuart, Diodati, Rosenmiiller, Wakefield, Schleusner, Stoltz, 
N&be, and Augusti. These critics, moreover, all agree in 
taking mtviAara to mean " spirits" in the 14th verse, al- 
though they translate it " winds" in the 7th. It seems a 
sufficient apology, that Your Honour's Rule was not pro- 
mulgated, when they made their translations. 

But the "Improved Version" informs us, according to 
its uniform principle, that in ver. 14, Newcome has trans- 
lated \uTWfyuca vvivyLorra " ministering spirits," which is 
the literal rendering of the Greek. Why is this transla- 
tion lowered into the margin instead of being preserved 

* Six more Letters to Granville Sharp, Bsq., by Gregwy Blunt, 
JBiq.f p. 157, note. 
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in the text ? The grounds of the innovation are assigned 
by its author. He observ'^es, that " the spirit of a person" 
is a Hebraism to signify the person himself, and he refers 
to some passages in proof of this opinion. Many others 
have maintained the same thing. "Interdum plane abun- 
" dat," says Schleusner sub voce. See also Le Moyne^ 
P^aria Sacra, p, 928, and Lardner on the Logos, \st Post- 
script, Sect. 1 . The only question then is, whether wsv- 
fMtra is a pleonasm in this particular passage. The 
" Improved Version," consistently with its mode of inter- 
preting the whole chapter, considers it so, and therefore 
avoids the Hebraism. It is plainly a matter in Vhich the 
judgment of one interpreter may differ from that of an- 
other, without any ground for ascribing ignorance or evil 
intention to either party. 

In the preceding examination of Your Honour's criti- 
cisms, I have not distinguished between those cases where 
you impute to the " Improved Version" the a^ffectation of 
extreme and scrupulous, but unnecessary correctness, as- 
sumed for the pujrpose of putting the reader off his guard, 
and those cases in which you allege that a wrong transla-' 
tion is knowingly given for the purpose of imposing a par- 
ticular system of faith. I believe and maintain that the 
one imputation is as false and groundless as the other, 
and that Your Honour could not support either of them 
by a single passage from the whole book : and this opi- 
nion I shall now proceed to justify still further by takmg 
into account the known character and reputation of those 
authors to whom Your Honour has ascribed, in your ca- 
pacity as an English Judge, one of the basest, as well as 
the most impious and most foolish attempts, that could 
have entered into the mind of man. 

I have already adverted to the ecclesiastical rank and 
dignities of the learned and venerable Archbishop New- 
come. His Works are too numerous to be here specified ; 
but they are the enduring monuments of his industry and 
erudition, of his taste and judgment, of his piety and Ca- 
tholicism. They all illustrate his own declaration, " The 
"■advancement of sacred literature is the end of my studies, 
" and the object of my ambition." It would be impossi- 
ble to commend too highly one of his publications, which 
I beg to mention, viz. his " Observations an our LotSs 
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** conduct as a public instructor^ and on tlie excellence of his 
"moral character,'* As it was admirablj said of Longi- 
nnSy that be ^'is himself the great sublime he draws,'* so 
I know of no book in the English language which exhibits 
a more exact impress than dds of the temper, spirit, and 
feelings of Jesus Christ. 

Let me entreat Your Honour to consider the iiijury 
which you do to your own religious community, as well 
as to the general cause of piety, by depredating such men 
as Newcome. The Presbyterians are always ready to ac- 
knowledge their merit, and, according to their own humble 
opportunities, to aid their efforts for the advancement of 
religious knowledge. Indeed, it is singular that the fullest 
and most authentic account, which has hitherto appeared, 
of the life and writings of this excellent prelate, is from 
the pen of a Dissenting Minister and a Presbyterian, the 
Rev. Thomas Morgan. How can you with any consb- 
tency profess yourself a supporter of the Church of Eng- 
land, anxious for the right interpretation of the sacred 
oracles, and yet condemn the attempt of a learned, devout, 
and laborious student to improve upon that translation of 
the Scriptures which was published 220 years ago ? 
Either do justice to the biblical labours of such men as 
Bishop Lowth, Blayney, Wintle, Hodgson, and Newcome, 
or admit, as the only alternative, that it has been the imi- 
form practice of your Church and aim of your clergy to 
keep the people in darkness, and sacred criticism in the 
condition in which King James's translators left it. 

Although Your Honour asserted, that " you had never 
" heard who were the fabricators of the book," you knew 
from its title-page, from the description of it in the Cata- 
logue which you quoted, and from the references to the 
Primate which occur continually in the margin, and you 
might have known still more partioularly from the Intro- 
duction, that this translation professes to follow Archbishop 
Newcome, except where there appeared to be some espe- 
cial reason to deviate from him. But perhaps you con- 
sidered this pretension (the jiistice of which any one may, 
however, ascertain by comparing the two) as a part of the 
ch^at. If so, your censure is to be considered as accu- 
mulated upon the head of Mr; Belsham, who, as I have 
before stated, executed this revision of Newcome, and 
was, in fact, responsible for the work such as it now is. 
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Ihad the pleasure and advantage of being intimate with 
Mr. Belsham ; and I think it my dntj to saj, that every 
one who knew the feelings and habits of his mind, the 
many sacrifices which he made to his love of truth, and 
the perfectly honourable tenour of his whole life, will be 
ready, as I am, to repel the charge of systematic fraud 
with indignation and contempt. 

I have abready quoted (p. 23) the testimony of Mr. Cogan, 
given after a familiar acquaintance of more than 40 years. 
To this I will now add Mr. Belsham's own testimony, 
which may be compared with the declaration just quoted 
from Archbishop Newcome. It was his practice through 
life to write down in his Diary tiie expression of the most 
inward and solenm feelings of his mind, more particularly 
on the return of his birth-day. On attaining the 59th year 
of his age, in April 1808, he writes thus : — 

" I can truly say, that * I die daily.' The thought of dcirth 
*' is always uppermost in my mind ; but not so as to distress 
" me, or to make me at all unhappy. It rather makes mrin- 
" different to public amusements, and any thing of that kind ; 
" also to the cultivation of society of rank and fashion, of which 
*' I was once eager. And it excites me to diligence in the work 

I have to do, as the time is short. ' The day is far spent, and 

* the night is fast approaching when no man can work. * I 
do not feel the vigour for wonting; which I did formerly, and 
I have my Exposition to finish. The preparation of the Im- 

" proved Version; of the New Testament has,, for the last two 
" years, prevented my writing: a single line ; but I must very 
** soon resume this work, and, with Divine assistance, nothing 
" shall divert me from it till 1 have finished it.* While I live I 
** desire to be not wholly useless ; at least I am unwilUns^ to be 
" idle."— ^t//iflr»i#'« Miemoirs of the Rev^ T. Beisham, inclttd- 

ing^ Eifftraetn fiTffm hi9 Diary f 4^., p. 581. 

» 

If now Your Honour will turn to any complete copy of 
the common English Bible,, (which, however, is not very 
easy to. be met witii,) you will find. tb»t its authors; were 
exposed to exactly the same misrepcesentations with 
Acchbishop Newcome and Mr. Belsham. The ikst para- 
graph of their introductory address to the reader i» thus 
headed: ^'Ths' best things have been calumnicUei/' then 
follows the. second division : '^ The highest persimages have 

* Mr. Belsham here refers to his ** Ejcpositiot^" &c., of the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul, which I have mentioned above, pp. 37, 39: 
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" been calumniated ;" and thej commence their address 
in these terms : " Zeal to promote the common good, 
" whether it be by devising anything ourselves, or revis- 
" ing that which hath been laboured bj others, deserveth 
*• certainly much respect and esteem, yet iindeth but cold 
" entertainment in the world. It is welcomed with suspi- 
" cion instead of love, and with emulation instead of 
" thanks ; and if there be any hole left for cavil to enter, 
" ( and cavil, if it do not find a hole, will make one,) it 
" is sure to be misconstrued, and in danger to be con- 
" demned/' Those to whom the circulation of the "Im- 
" proved Version of the New Testament" is now entrust- 
ed may say, as these translators also did in their Epistle 
Dedicatory to King James in reply to " bitter censures 
" and uncharitable imputations," "We may rest secure, 
" supported within by the truth and innocency of a good 
" conscience, having walked the ways of simpKcity and 
*• integrity, as before the Lord." 

My vindication of the "Improved Version" has been 
threefold. 1st, To Your Honour's general condemnation 
of it I have opposed testimonies in its favour from eminent 
theologians, who had no Unitarian prepossessions. 2ndly, 
I have shown the futility of those observations on a single 
chapter, which Your Honour gave as a specimen of the 
way in which you might have proceeded to criticize the 
whole. 3rdly, I have argued from the known character, 
habits, and moral principles of Archbishop Newcome and 
Mr. Belsham, the only individuals to whom Your Ho- 
nour's attack was applicable. 

I shall now offer some remarks to show that by circulat- 
ing the " Improved Version" the Unitarian Association 
not only does nothing reprehensible, but does much to 
assist those who are desirous of becoming better acquaint- 
ed with the original records of the Gospel, and is conse- 
quently deserving of the support of all who are friendly to 
the progress of truth, and to free inquiry on religious sub- 
jects, and more especially of those who 'belong to the 
Presbyterian Denomination of Dissenters, who, since 
1694, have in practice acknowledged no other distin- 
guishing principle as Christian professors except that of 
the right and duty of private judgment. 
Here, also, my defence of the Association will be threefold. 
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I. la the first place, I maintain that the publication of 
the "Improved Version" does a great service by assist- 
ing English readers to know, whether any part of the 
Greek text is to be received as genuine, or rejected as 
spurious. 

Without such information as the " Improved Version" 
gives, no one can tell with any certainty whether any 
portion of the New Testament, as published by King 
James's translators, agrees with what was written by the 
Apostles and Evangelists. Every private person, and 
even every preacher is liable to do as the celebrated Dr. 
Wardlaw has done in one of his " Discourses on the Soci- 
**nian Controversy," viz. to give out as a portion of sa- 
cred Scripture words of unknown, probably of monkish 
origin. Against this every reader is guarded who consults 
the " Improved Version,' ' because, as Your Honour 
knows from the Introduction, and fi-om the description of 
it in the Catalogue which you quoted, that version is 
*^ corrected to Griesbach's last text." 

Your Honour cannot have forgotten the attempt made 
by a set of furious fanatics in 1831 to exclude from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society all who deny the doctrine 
of three persons in one God. For the sentiments which 
you then delivered you are entitled to the sincere and re- 
spectful thanks of the members of that Society, and espe- 
cially of those members who hold Unitarian opinions. 
The annual meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association took place soon after, and the following Reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted, in reference to those 
proceedings in which Your Honour took a part : 

" That the Unitarian faith is intimately connected with the 
*' l?reat principle of the suflSciency of Holy Scripture ; that 
*' its professors have been distinguished by the maintenance 
** and active assertion of that principle ; that while they 
*' cherish an earnest desire for the exclusion of detected and 
" generally acknowledged corruptions from the sacred vo- 
** \\ime, they have always been anxious for its universal dis- 
" semination ; and that we therefore rejoice in the spirit in 
** which the British and Foreign Bible Society received and 
** resisted a recent attempt to impose a doctrinal test on the 
" members of that Institution/' 

As this Resolution occurs at p. 8 of the pamphlet pro- 



duced and quoted in Court bj Your Honour, I cannot help 
lamenting that this passage did not strike your eje, because 
it would have shown what are the avowed principles of 
our Association in regard to the dissemination of the Scrip- 
tures and the exercise of private judgment, and it would 
have proved that those principles are in unison both with 
the maxims of the whole bodj of the English Presbyteri- 
ans from the time of Lady Hewley to the present day, and 
with the conduct of the Unitarian Association in circula- 
ting that "Improved Version of the New^ Testament," 
which you at the same time produced, and from which all 
" detected and generally acknowledged corruptions" are 
excluded. 

In connexion with this view of the matter I shall ob- 
serve, that sdthough Your Honour, in accordance with 
the principles and usages of the Church of England, called 
King James's translation " the authorized version,*' yet no 
Presbyterians have ever acknowledged its authority. From 
the Parliamentary Report which I have quoted above, yon 
will find that the Presbyterians in the pidpit, as well as on 
ail ordinary occasiont^ cx)n tinned to use other translations 
after the publication of that which is now commonly em- 
ployed; and that, as the Rev. Dr. Lee testifies*^ the 
Church of Scotland acknowledges the authority of no 
translation of the Scriptures whatsoever, but only of the 
ori^nals in Hebrew and in Greek. Now I believe that, 
except the Unitarian Association, there is no Society in 
this country which circulates a version of tiie New Testa- 
ment conformed as closely as possible to the Greek text 
in its correct state ; so that, if Mr. Wellbeloved, Mr. Ken- 
rick, and Mr. Shore wished to aid in the circulation of the 
Scriptures, it was only by subscribing to this Association 
that they could effect their oWect in accordance with the 
true Presbyterian principle. 1 think it probable, also, that 
if Lady Hewley bad been living now, and had continued 
a DiBjueuter, she would have been a Uberal subscriber to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and, per- 
haps, with an especial view to the same object. 

* " 2103. To what standard do the Church of Scotland refer ? 
" — The Church of Scotland recognises no standard text except the 
" insph^d originals. 

" 2104. The Old Testament in Hehrew, and the New Testament 
" in Greek ? — ^Yes, those are pronounced by the Confession of Faith 
" to be authentiiD, and no other is acknowledged." 
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I have shown above that no other English books are 
printed in so careless a manner as Bibles and Testaments. 
Were this a suitable occasion, it wonld be no less easj to 
prove that no ancient writings are published in this coun- 
trj with so little regard to the accuracy of the text as the 
writings of the EvangeUsts and Apostles. Hence, acknow- 
ledged interpolations and gross corruptions are continued 
in almost every edition. Sordid commercial interests 
are alone consulted, and thus the Received Text, as it 
is called, but aa it ought no longer to be called, almost uni- 
versally keeps its ground. The names of Knapp, Schott, 
and y ater, as editors of the Greek text in a corrected state, 
are never even heard ; and Griesbach himself would be 
almost eqiially unknown but for the Unitarians. 

An honourable exception presents itself in that article 
of the " Eclectic Review" to which I have before referred. 
Its learned and upright author bears his testimony in the 
strongest terms to the superior accuracy and value of the? 
text of Griesbach, insisting that it *^ has a just title above 

every other yet published to be received as a standard 

text,'* and that it ought to be in the hands of every one 
who would "justify himself to his conscience or to the 
"public, as a satisfactory interpreter of the Scriptures, 
" and a competent defender of Christmn truth. " 

The opposition of the Right Rev. Dr. Marsh, the pre- 
sent learned Bishop of Peterborough, to Bible Societies and 
Lancasterian Schools seems to be a sufficient pledge that 
he is no Mend to Unitarianism. Nevertheless, in the 
earlier part of his life, by spending some years in Ger- 
many, and by diligent and judicious study, his Lordship 
made himself master of this branch of theological learn- 
ing : in mature age he rendered an inestimable service to 
sacred literature by his Translation of Michaelis : and in 
a later period of his life he has added to the benefit by the 
few, but excellent lectures which he has delivered and 
published as Margaret Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. In the eighth of diese lectures, 
delivered in 1810, as well as in his notes to Michaelis, he 
speaks the truth in regard to the claims of Griesbach' s 
text to attention and preference, observing " that his dfli- 
" gence was unremitted, that his cautidh was extreme, 
" that his erudition was profound, and that his judgment 
" was directed by a sole regard to the evidence before 
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" him." " The fedition thus minutely described," says 
he, " is the most Important, which has been hitherto pub- 
" lished : nor is it probable, that during the lives even of 
" the youngest of my hearers any other critical edition 
" should supersede it." 

Since Bishop Marsh published his Lectures nothing 
has, I believe, been done conformably to the spirit and 
tendency of his observations, except the publication in 
London of two editions of Griesbach's text, and of those 
editions of the " Improved Version," for circulating which 
pur Association is censured, and its members declared by 
your Honour unfit to be managers of a rehgious trust* In- 
deed, for the last hundred years I cannot recollect that 
anything material has been done or said in this country 
towards introducing or recommending a correct text of the 
Greek Testament, except the instances which have been 
mentioned, together with the Oxford editions of the Moeso- 
Gothic Gospels, and of the Syriac Version of Philoxenus, 
and the publication of fac-similes of three very ancient and 
valuable manuscripts. On the other hand, I observe in 
the two Universities, among the clergy of the Church of 
England, among many of the orthodox Dissenters, and 
among the superintendents of classical education and the 
masters of our endowed schools, an almost constant and 
uniform effort to thrust the labours of Griesbach into ob- 
scurity, to hold out the idea that the Received Text is as 
good as need be, to cloud over aU discussion with the sup- 
position that two centuries have done nothing of any mo- 
ment towards establishing a more correct standard, and 
thus to treat the original records of the Chri^an Revela- 
tion with a degree of unfairness and disrespect, which is 
practised in regard to none of the remains of antiquity 
besides. 

n. In the second place, the publication of the " Im- 
1* proved Version" does a great service to all biblical 
students by making them better acquainted with Arch- 
bishop Newcome's version. 

Had His Grace lived in the time of James I. it may be 
regarded as almost certain that he would have been em- 
ployed by the Head of the Church of England as one of 
the translators of the Bible. But because he had the bene- 
fit of the accumulated learning and information of 200 
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years, his ** Attempt towards Revising our English Trans" 
" taiiofi,'* as he modestlj calls it, has been treated with 
little consideration^ or rather with neglect from one party, 
and with censure from another. Even he himself, although 
he had the work printed four years before his death, yet, 
having attained the age of sixty-six years, declined to have 
it published during his lifetime, because he wished to die 
in peace. See the Memoir above referred to, in the ** Gene* 
" ral Biography J' 

King James's translators took as their basis the last 
preceding translation, called the Bishops' Bible. In like 
manner, the few Unitarians who early in the present cen- 
tury formed the design of publishing an improved version 
of the New Testament, chose as their basis the last pre- 
ceding translation. They chose it, however, not because 
it was the last, but because they thought it the most accu- 
rate and faithful ; and they assign their reasons in the 
Introduction. In the fourth edition, circulated by the 
Unitarian Association, the Variations from Newcome are 
noted, so that by using this, and to a great degree by using 
the fifth or smaller edition, any reader may make himself 
acquainted with Newcome' s translation as commodiously, 
and almost as accurately, as if he had the rare and expen- 
sive volumes of Newcome by his side. In short, but for 
the Unitarians of England, and especially the members of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, the labours 
of Newcome to elucidate the evangelical writings would be 
almost unknown. 

III. In the third place, the circulation of the " Improved 
"Version" renders a service to all theological inquirers, 
by showing them to what extent Mr. Belsham saw reason 
to alter the Primate's version, and thus informing them of 
the peculiar interpretations given by many of those Chris- 
tians who agree with Mr. Belsham in maintaining the 
doctrine of the simple humanity of Jesus Christ. Every 
student of the New Testament who cherishes a candid 
and inquiring disposition will assent to the remark in the 
Bishop of Cloyne's letter, above quoted, that "it is always* 
" pleasing to see the sentiments of a respectable scholar, 
" and the ingenuity with which he supports them." To 
all who have embraced Unitarian sentiments, and espe- 
cially to those Unitarians who reject the popular ideas of 
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theology to so great an extent as Mr. Belsbam, it is of 
course a matter of interest to know how the most import- 
ant passages are translated and explained bj those critics 
who entertain the same general views with Uiemselves. 

If Your Honour had looked immediately beyond the 
title-page of the pamphlet which you quoted, you would 
have found the following statement of the design and ob« 
jects of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

" I. The Association is formed for the promotion of the 
** principles of Unitarian Christianity at home and abroad — 
*' the support of its worship— ^A^ diffusion of biblical^ theo* 
** logical^ and literary knowledge on topics connected with it — 
*' and the maintenance of the civil rights and interests of its 
" professors." 

Thus the Committee, in publishing the " Improved Ver- 
sion," act agreeably to the professed plan, the rules, and 
the spirit of the Society. 

After all that I have written I need scarcely add that 
the idea of our attempting to impose the " Improved Ver- 
sion" upon the unleameft as a creed, is altogether a dream. 
I believe that no such sentiment ever entered into the 
mind of any Unitarian, and that Your Honour has an un- 
disputed right to it as your own original invention. 

In the remarks which I have above offered on the First 
Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, I have freely exer- 
cised my own judgment upon it, as every other member 
of the Association would endeavour to do, and as we all 
wish every reader to do into whose hands the book may 
pass.* I have expressed assent where I approve, doubt 

* Sir Edward Sugden, in his able speech on behalf of the rehitors, 
endeavoured to point out the dangers and dreadful consequences of 
encouraging this " liberty of prophesying'* among private persons. 
At the same time I could not help being struck with his own state- 
ment of the orthodox doctrine of the Deity and incarnation of Christ, 
a statement which he made with the utmost solemnity of counte- 
nance, voice, and manner. It was as follows: that God the Son» the 
second person of the Trinity, became man, and having exhibited Di- 
vine power by working miracles, having suffered on the cross, and 
done all that was necessary for the salvation of mankind by paying 
the price of their redemption, then became God again* Such waa Sir 
Edward Sugden's statement upon this awful subject. Whether he 
had received a lesson in divinity from the relators* solicitor, or whe- 
ther these were the recollections of the nursery, I cannot tell. But 
it is certain that Sir Edward's statement was more like a story in 
Ovid's Metamorphoses than anything that was ever pretended to 
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where I hesdtate, and disapproval \rhere i differ. From its 
iiret pnblioBtion the work has been geoeraUy treated by 
Unitarians in the :same waj. Certain members of our Asw 
sociation pablislied the first and somse of the most iseanch- 
ing critiques upon it. Out of their armoury the orthodox 
champions of your Church furnished themselves with 
weapons to demolish it. With UnitariaiL materials they 
ingeniously constructed the ladd^ for their own ecclesias- 
tic elevation. Of this matter, which is a curious piece 
of literary history, Your Honour itss^y see an juccount, 
written hy one of the most candkL and conscientious of 
men, in Br. Carpenter'^s Reply io Mage^y pp. 308-^310, 
399—401. 

be Christian. I cannot even find that any of the andent heretics in 
the second and foUowing ceatnries held such an opinion. 

In the same speech Sir Edward contended Ihat U]:titajian8 are not 
entitled to the name of Christians. In Moore* s Zeluco (for I will not 
send Sir Edward to the Fathers, or to any writers of polemical theo- 
logy) he will find a definition of a Christian which, it is probable, 
win exactly suit himself. 

** * Yet I have expressed my meaning very plainly,' said the Phy- 
*' sician ; * I really do not think with pri^riety yott can be called a 
« * Christian.* 

" * Jesus MariaV exclaimed t^e Portuguese, * you till me with 
" * horror! Why, Sir, I take the Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin, 

' with St. Joseph her husband, St. James, and all the host of hea^ 
v^i to witness, that I attend mass regularly, iind have sUways- 

'from my t^fancy believed in every article of faitii which our holy 
*** Mother Church requires; and lam ready to beli&oe twice as much 
** * whenever she is pleased to Citact it : {f this is not being a Christian, 
'< < I should be glad to know what is: "—Vol. I. Cfa. 22. 

Was ever religion treated with greater insult and mockery than 
it is now in England ? A system is forced upon the clergy and upon 
the people by Acts of Parliment, so mysterious, so remote from all 
practical application, so teeming over with contradiction and absur* 
dity, that almost any sensible member of ei<iier branch of the legis* 
lature would be sorry to be supposed really and cordially to assent 
to it ; and at the same time a public anathema is commanded to be 
pronounced in the religious services of the Lord^s Day upon those 
who do not ke^ it ''whole and undefiled," and who are, moreover, 
compelled to pay deariy for the privilege of being thus cursed by 
their neighbours and relations ; and yet the most learned and aUe- 
men in the country, who are put forward to be its advocates, and 
who in Parliament would have protested against the slightest alter- 
ation of it, do not at all know what it is, and, when they attempt to 
state it, fall into the most ridiculous blunders. Is it then to be en- 
dured, that, when we talk of Church Reform, we should aim at re- 
forming the Church only so as to save our pockets, and not with a 
view to make religion more respected, the Church of England more 
comprehensive, its laity better informed, more charitable, and more 
moral, and its clergy more sincere^ more rational, and more iree ? 
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If Your Honour had taken the trouble to look bejond 
the commencement of the Catalogue of Books which you 
quoted, jou would have seen that it is a list of 349 publi- 
cations. You would have observed in this list the names 
of authors, who are regarded by all who have studied their 
sentiments and characters as the pride and ornament of 
Unitarianism, of Christianity, of Great Britain, and of hu- 
man nature. But although no society in Europe, literary, 
scientific, political, or reUgious, can exhibit in the list of 
its members, or in the list of books which it may happen 
to circulate, more splendid and more honoured names than 
these, yet I think that our Committee does right in placing 
the "Improved Version" at the head of the Catalogue, 
because no book which is designed only to explain and 
enforce the doctrines of Scripture can be so important as 
the Scripture itself. 

In the preceding remarks I have not attempted to shield 
the Officers and Committee of our Association by shifting 
the blame from them upon others, or by pretending that 
they did not know the contents of the book which they 
circulated, or that they are not responsible both for the 
competency, and for the fair dealing and honesty of its 
authors. Nor would any of our subscribers attempt to 
screen themselves by any subterfuge from the responsibi- 
lity which belongs to them. I have no doubt that Mr. 
VVellbeloved, Mr. Kenrick, and Mr. Shore, agree with us 
in thinking that the "Improved Version," which never 
pretended to be a perfect or faultless version, is neverthe- 
less a valuable addition to our Catalogue of Books. From 
motives of private friendship, as well as for the purpose of 
obviating Your Honour's imputations on the character of 
those gentlemen, I am induced to add a few observations 
relating to each of them individually. 

Mr. Shore was High-Sheriff for the county of Derby iu 
1832. The Judges of Assize represented him to the King 
in Council as a fit man to be entrusted with authority in 
his own shire inferior only to that of the Sovereign at the 
very time when, according to Your Honour's late exhibi- 
tion of him in a Court of Equity, he was joining in an act, 
which would have made him the object of reproach in any 
Hociety of honourable men. I know of no man in England 
better fitted than Mr. Shore, by his birth and connexions, 
his station in society, his moral and religious habits and 
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})riiiciples, and his consistency as a Protestant Dissenter, 
to be the representative of Lady Hewley in the present 
day, and to administer her charities according to her ex- 
pressed intentions. The Dissenters of every Denomina- 
tion, with the exception of the gloomj^ and morose, will, I 
apprehend, regard his exclusion from the trust with feel- 
ings rather of shame than of exultation. 

When I began this letter I was not aware (see above, 
p. 4.) of the grounds on which Your Honour cited the 
name of Mr. Kenrick as a subscriber to the British and 
I oreigii Unitarian Association. In consequence of the 
appearance of a letter from Mr. Tottie, the defendants' 
soficitor, in the Leeds Mercury^ I have since learnt that 
Mr. Kenrick was one of Lady Hewley's second set of 
trustees, who had the management of her alms-house. 
Mr. Kenrick' 8 family have been Presbyterian Dissenters 
from the passing of the Act of Toleration to the present 
day. During the life- time of Lady Hewley they were as 
prominently such at Wrexliam as she herself was at York. 
Of Mr. Kenrick' s father honourable mention is made in 
the Introduction to the "Improved Version." He was 
one of the successors of James Peirce, of Exeter, whose 
tombstone was rejected in 1726 by the rector of his parish, 
because in a Latin inscription it attributed learning and 
virtues to a heretic. In the period of my youth, Mr. Ken- 
rick and I, being excluded as Dissenters from Oxford 
and Cambridge, resorted together to the University of 
Glasgow, where he obtained every literary honour and 
distinction which his Alma Mater could confer. On 
leaving the University, he was immediately appointed the 
classical tutor in Manchester College at York. His pre- 
decessor was an orthodox Presbyterian of the Church of 
Scotland. Mr. Kenrick was chosen, neither because he 
was a Presbyterian, nor because he was a Unitarian, but 
for the same reason, for which the Bishop of London lately 
entrusted to him the revision and editing of Matthiee's 
Greek Grammar, viz. because he was the fittest person 
that could be obtained to fulfil the office. Yet because, in 
consistency with the liberty of judgment assumed by all 
English Presbyterians, he differs from Lady Hewley upon 
some disputed points of Christian doctrine, and aids by 
his subscription the publication of a particular version of 
the New Testament, he is declared by Your Honour in- 
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capable of appointing a few poor women, to an alms-hoose. 
Could such a decision have been made known to Latdy 
Hewlejy she would probablj have said, that it might soit 
the narrow conceptions of a strict Episcopalian^ but that 
the notions of a Presbyterian about faith and charity are 
as much more expansive, as York Minster exceeds St. 
Saviourgate Chapel in external grandeur and dunensiona. 
Mr. Wellbeloved*s abilities- and attainments as a lec- 
turer on Biblical Criticism are so superior, that if, under 
any new appointment. Lady Hewley*s trustees determine 
to bring up young men for the ministry wilh those means 
of studying the Scriptures in the original languages, and 
with those habits of investigation which had become in 
her time, and have been ever since, the most distinctive 
features of English Presbyterianism, they will- be almost 
obliged to send them to Manchester College at York. I 
believe that lew books have contributed more to cherish 
the ^irit of piety in young persons than Mr. Wellbeloved's 
^^ Devotional Exercisesy* a work marked No. 141, in diat 
Catalogue of Boo1» which Your Honour produced as evi- 
dence against him.* Allow me also to mention the great 
service rendered to religion by the work upon which Mr. 
Wellbdioved is- now engaged, of a new translation of the 
Bible. Suppose an English reader to be occupied in the 
serious and diligent study of the Scriptures; that he 
wishes^ for example, to comprehend the design of the book 
of Job, and to be furnished with an improved version, 
which may enable him to connect together the several 
parts of the poem, so as to view them as one consistent 

* Among other books of devotion which are contained in the same 
Catalogue is one (No. 68) by the Rev. Joseph Hntton, a Presbyte- 
rian Minister at Dublin. Many of the prayers in tliis ezoeUent raa- 
nuiiL are taken from tiie laturgy of the Church of England. In 
others of them I find such expressions as the following : " thy be- 
** loved Son, Jesus Christ, our only Mediator and Redeemer," p. 28; 
'* the Lord Jesus Christ, our only Mediator and Adyocate,*' p. 78 ; 
" tlnrougk the mediation of thy beloved Son, our deaf Redeemer," 
p*85; ''our Divine Redeemer/' p. 120; ''in grateful mmembrance 
" of my dear Redeemer," p. 143 ; " of loving and serving thee, and 
" thy blessed Son, my Saviour," p. 144. These expressions are al- 
most identical with some of those phrases in Lady Hewley'a will on 
which the greatest stvess was laid, in order to prove tlfttt her reii- 
giouB opinions wefie diametrically opposite to Mr. Wellbeloved's ; 
and yet the fact.of- his subscribing to the society which, circulates 
this, book is. brought to prove that his opinions are diametrically 
opposite to hers; 
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whole. Without wishing to detract from the merit of the 
metrical version published in 1771 bj another Minister of 
the Presbyterian Denomination^ Mr. Thomas Scott, or of 
the translation lately produced by Dr. Boothroyd, a learn- 
ed Muiister among the Independents,* I think that such a 
person cannot possibly do better than employ ihe transla- 
tion published by Mr. Wellbeloved in 1828. Having at- 
tended Mr. Wellbeloved' 8 ministry, and been his pupil 
during two sessions of nine months, and having heard all 
the evidence that has been produced respectmg the cha- 
racter and principles of Lady Hewley, I tMnk it extremely 
probable that if her life could have been proloi^ed to the 
present day, and if she had continued a Dissenter, she 
would have thought Mr. Wellbeloved a fit and worthy 
successor to her friend Dr. Colton, and would have es- 
teemed a portion of her income well applied in enabling 
him to complete his translation of the Bible, and to enjoy 
a share of that honourable ease and independence to 
which a man of his literary, scientific, and theological at- 
tainments seems to be entitled. 

On approaching the close of my letter, I am reminded 
also of the termination of the hearing. Sir Edward Sug- 
den mentioned to Your Honour that he had been reading 
the Life of John Biddle, a Unitarian, who was imprisoned 
and otherwise punished for his opinions in the time of, 
Oliver Cromwell, If Sir Edward Sugden had gone a lit- 
tle further back, he might have stated, that Unitarians 

* Dr. Boothroyd is the author of a work in three volumes quarto 
with the following title : "A new Family Bible and Improved Ver^ 
<* Hon, from corrected Texts of the OrigpjialSy with Notes," &c. 
Huddersfield, 1824. 

What an alarming fact ! And to make the matter worse, he has 
had the presumption to dedicate his New Bible to the King — ^to his 
late Majesty George IV.! He spares not his censures on the '* au- 
thorized version/* and thinks it greatly inferior to the Greneva ver- 
sion, which was published before it! He professes to "improve" 
not only the New Testament, but the Old ! He extols the " good 
sense" and learning of Archbishop Newcome ! Let aU men shun 
the Independents ! They have a Bible of their own ! 

If the Unitarians had any disposition to mar the designs, and in- 
jure the reputation of those who oppose them, by working upon the 
prejudices of the ignorant vulgar, how easily might they have done 
it here ! But, instead of this, we are, I trust, desirous of paying all 
due respect to the learning and talents of Dr. Boothroyd, and to his 
efforts to advance the study of the Scriptures. 

D 
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had in this county been senteoyced to dea& for their pro^ 
fession, aad burnt by Protestants at the stake* He might 
have added, that their opponents cannot nov go farther 
than to assail their reputation ; and if he could have anti* 
cipated what Your Honour was about to saj^ he might 
have forewarned you that it little beoomea an English 
Judge to prefer a serious moral charge against individuals 
without an absolute necessity; and that it still less be- 
eocnes a rational beiog to deal about his blows without 
kuowiag OB yAom they will &11. 

With the greatest respect for Your Honour's official 
situation, and for aU the tribunals and public insdtutions 
of my country, 

I remain. 
Your Honour's most obedient humUe Servant, 

JAMES YATES. 

Jamary 25M, 1834. 
Office qfthe Brituh and Foreign Unitarittn AMdetaHon, 
3, Walbrook BuUdtngSf London, 

P. S* To save trouble, I add, that I shall not take no- 
tice of any ranarks upon this letter, unless they be au- 
theuticated with the name and address of the wxit^. 
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To be impartial to every body, we must say, that those who en-* 
gage in disputes with the Socinians, and take new roads, seldom 
&il to lose their way. 

Baylb's Dictionary. 
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APPENDIX, 

Containing Observations on ** The Improved Version 
truly designated a Greedy A Letter to the Rev. James 
Yates, M, A,, containing an Examination of his Letter to 
the Vice-Chancellory SfCy by Robert Halley, of Highbury 
College.** London, 1834. 8vo., pp. 68. 

It has been the opinion of manj of those who have 
attended to the Judgment of the Vice-Chancellor, in the 
case of Attorney- Cheneral v. ShorCy that although in re- 
moving the two sets of Trustees he decided right, yet he 
came to Mb decision in a wongway. Mr. HaUey appears 
to go still further, as he takes the same view of the evi- 
dence even of the premises, upon which that decision was 
founded: for, although he agrees with the Vice-Chancellor 
in considering the "Improved Version" as a Creed, he 
totally differs from him respecting the reasons for consi- 
dering it as a Creed. The Vice-Chancellor maintained, 
that its authors had by a plan of systematic and deliberate 
fraud fabricated a book, which they pretended to be a trans- 
lation of the New Testament, when they knew it was not 
a translation. Mr. Halley has too much generosity to 
impute to them any such baseness: "I am sure/' says 
he (p. 5), " I have not the slightest intention of insinu- 
" atmg that they were so montrously wicked, as wilfully 
" and deliberately to falsify the records of divine grace." 
He only charges them with translating under the influence 
of a very strong theological bias. 

The Vice-Chancellor likewise produced a number of 
passages, as specimens of the fraudulent maimer of trans- 
lating the whole book. Mr. Halley thinks that in about 
half of these instances no fault is to be found with the 
translation ; but he asserts that almost every chapter ex- 
hibits other instances, which prove the same thing. 

In short, many have thought His Honour right in pro- 
nouncing that the Trustees ought to be removed, although 
he pronounced so upon erroneous grounds. Mr. Halley 
thinks him right in declaring the " Improved Version" a 
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Creeds although he advanced this declaration also upon 
erroneous grounds. 

The Vice-Chancellor's Judgment confflsted of a series 
of propositions and conclusions depending on one another 
in such a way, as to form that species of proof, which lo- 
gicians call a Sorites, It maj be useful to display the 
Hnks of this Sorites in their proper order »nd connexioii. 

Every Trustee qf acJtarikibie instUiUion must he supposed 
to concur in all the religious opinions and to be respcuwible 
Jbr all the actions of every one if his co-trustees. 

Every subscriber to a society which circulates Religious 
hooks, must be supposed to hold eil the opinions conkdned in 
any one qf the books oirculaied by that sooieiy. 

Jliereforc every Trustee must bs supposed to aimeni to 
every opinion in every religious hdok, oirculaied by any. to* 
dety to wbich any of his oo^trustees nUxy Mtkibwte, 

But Mr. ^ellbehoed, Mr, Kenrickp and Mr, Shore are 
convicted (^ subscribiny to the British and Eoresgn Umta^ 
rian Assodatkn, uAidk oircuUUes the hook called the *' Im- 
proved FersionJ* 

TTier^ore all their co^trusiees, as toill me Hiemstloes, must 
be supposed to concur in every opinion udM is exprened m 
the so-'Oalled ^* Improved VerskmJ' 

Moreover^ eatery Trustee is required to concur in every 
religious opinion held either by the/ounder tf lie trwet^ or 
by any 4^ its ben^aiaries. 

Lady Hewley is proved, by expressions contained in her 
trust-deeds and by her friendship for Dr* Cokon^ to have 
held opinions at •anaii^tf wkh those exprtseed in the ^^ Im- 
proved Version." 

All Presbyterian ladies^ luho have ^ endowmentefor ^ 
benefit of old women, mtist have expected that ^ume M wo- 
men should to ail eternity hold precisely the eame religious 
opinions witli themselves* 

Hence we deduce the sum <f the whole mattery vix* that 
iJie fact qf three Trustees, Mr. fFellbelovedy Mr. Kenriek, 
and Mr, Shore, subscribing to the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association^ is a sufficient evidence that neither they^ 
nor any of their co-trustees can be qualified to administer 
any portion (f her bounty, and not even to ajqwint the old 
women to her alm^-house, 
^ In the Logic Class at Glasgow, where I hamt that art 
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tvrenty^seven ye^s Binc^ this ai^i&eiit would t;ertainly 
have been pronounced a string of absnrdides. But intel- 
lect la supposed to have marched with mighty strides 
during the last quarter of a century, and perhaps Logic, 
whidi is the art of using the intellect; may have under- 
gone a corresponding improvement 

I also recollect a circumstance which may account for 
the peculiarities of His Honour's radocination. On the 
day of the hearing preceding that on which he delivered 
Ms judgment, the cfowd of persons interested in the cause 
was detained two hours in court expecting his appearance. 
We were afterwards informed diat the cause of the delay 
was^ that His Honour had been employed with the other 
equity judg^ in giving the last finish and sanction to the 
vole», wMoh were to be observed thenceforth in all chan- 
cery proceedings. It has oocunred to me, that together 
widk r^nlations on matters of form, that learned conclave 
may have adopted also a new idnd of Lc^c, and that Mr. 
Tltomas Wilson atkd the rest of the Relators had the bene- 
fit ofi the first instance of its applicatioii. I am rather 
confirmed in t&is conjecture by Mr. Halley'6 pamphlet, 
which expresses a general approbation of His Hcmour's 
decision^ and is. written to rivet ione of the links of his 
Sorites, although the author^ who probably adh^:es to the 
Dialeodc of Aristotle, Burgersdidus, Wattsj Duncan, and 
Whately, entirely repudiates the reasoning on which that 
particular allegation was founded, and even understands 
ihe alle^tion itself in a different sense. 

Mr. HaUey^s object, as explained by himself (p. 4), is 
to show, that the Improved Version, as it is called, '< is a 
<* creed rather than a version, understanding by that ex- 
** pression that it contains not so much the doctrine of the 
<' original writers as the faith of the translators.'' He 
adds, that he of course asserts this only of ^^ doctrinal pas- 
<* sages." By "the doctrine of the original writers" he 
fidust mean iis own dodriney or the doctrine which he be- 
Keves to have been that of the original writers. This he 
considers as opposed to *^ tke faith of the translators.*' 
The proportion, therefore, which Mr. Halley endeavours 
to demonstrate in more than fifty closely printed pages, is 
neither more nor less than this, that eertain passages in the 
New Testamenty to which Caivinists appeal in proof of their 
Gpinions, are so rendered in the ^ Improved Version,'' as to 
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support not so much the opinions of Mr, Halley as the opt'- 
nions of Mr. Belsham, -Upon this ground I am quite 
readj, as I am at all other times, to shake hands with Mr. 
HaUej. I have often admired his talents, as well as his 
honestj, candour, and generosity. But never did I more 
entirely agree with him, than in the general proposition 
which it is the object of his pamphlet to prove. Of course 
I am not beginning to write a complete answer to that 
pamphlet; I only wish to take advantage of my own 
blank pages in this second edition, to erase a few spirts of 
his learned pen. 

When Mr. Halley proceeds to explain the sense in 
which he conceives the "Improved Version" to be a 
creed, we find him maintaining among other particulars 
(p. 5), that the author "supplies ellipses, and accommodates 
" ambiguous phrases in a manner most favourable to the 
" views of his party." I do not know that the exact mat- 
ter of fact could have been better expressed. In my 
" Vindication of Unitarianism," on which Mr. Halley be- 
stows some kind commendation (p- 46), I have devoted a 
chapter to the consideration of " tiie Proper mode of as- 
"certaining the sense of Scripture:" and in treating of 
the second head of this subject, viz, thQ proper mode of 
translating the original Greek, I have adopted the follow- 
ing language : " It sometimes happens, tiiat the original 
" admits of being translated in two different ways. In 
"this case, it becomes the student to bear both of the 
" translations in his mind, and to desist from making a 
" choice between them, until he has learned the doctrine 
of the Scriptures from other unambiguous passages." If 
therefore it be true, that Mr. Belsham has accommodated 
" ambiguous phrases" so as to favour the views of his 
party, he has in my judgment done nothing more than 
what he ought to have done. Mr. Belsham has in fiftct 
only followed the footsteps of his great predecessor in 
interpretiag the Episties of Paul on Unitarian principles, 
Mr. Locke, who in his celebrated " Essay for the under- 
standing of St. Paul's Episties by consulting St. Paul 
himself," recommends that the student should first ascer- 
tain what were the writer's ideas, by a diligent comparison 
and study of those parts of his writings which are suffi- 
ciently clear and unambiguous, and should then "interpret 
" his meaning by them in any obscure and doubtful parts 
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*^ of his Epistles, if any snch should still remain." The 
same principle of translation and interpretation is laid 
down as one of the general rules of Biblical Criticism, by 
the two systematic authors whom I have quoted in the 
preceding Letter, viz. Glass and Gerard. It is indeed ad- 
mitted, so far as I know, by all critics without exception, 
and known under the technical designation of ** the Ana- 
^ %y of Faith." When, therefore, Mr. Halley asks (p. 
7) respecting the " Improved Version," "Does it fairly 
" exhibit the sense of Scripture, unaffected hy ike theology 
** of its editor?'* I answer, NO: and I maintain that it 
would have been a worthless production, if it had done so. 
I would ask Mr. Halley to mention any version, however 
vapid, however inconsistent, however (critically speaking) 
unprincipled, which does " exhibit the sense, of Scripture, 
^ unaffected by the theology of its editor." 

In enumerating the benefits, which the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association renders to the religious 
public by circulating the ** Improved Version," I have 
not, as Mr. Halley states (p. 7), " unfortunately for my 
** argument admitted," but I have prominently and for the 
sake of my argument asserted, that the " Improved Ver- 
sion" informs theological inquirers " of the peculiar in- 
terpretations given by many of those Christians who 
** agree with Mr. Belsham in maintaining the doctrine of 
" the simple humanity of Jesus Christ." (See above, p. 55.) 
1 now observe further, that in consistency with this useful 
purpose, the editions of the "Improved Version" which 
are circulated by our Association, sufficiently apprize the 
reader to what system of theology its ambiguous passages 
are conformed, by stating in the title that the work is 
published by a " Unitarian Society." 

I am happy to find that Mr. Halley agrees with me as 
to the propriety of some of those translations, which were 
criticised by the Vice-Chancellor : and I wish to be as 
brief as possible in regard to the remainder. I wiU not, 
therefore, follow him in all his remarks upon the meaning 
of S»* ov in Heb. i. 2. Instead of consulting all the autho- 
rities which are referred to either directly or indirectly in 
the Note to the "Improved Version," and treating it as 
a question " of considerable nicety and difficulty," which 
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I had considered it to be, Mr. Hallej skim^ lightly Cfver 
the surface and pronounces his decision in the most posi- 
tive manner at the very commencement of his observations. 
The meaning of 8«« with a genitive, says he, "might 
" have been a fit subject for disputation 200 years ago, but 
" now, I am sure, with all yow zeal in the defence of Mr. 
" Belsham's honesty and learning, you will not venture 
" manfully to stand upon the defence of his version. I 
" will not say you evade, but you certainly avoid, that 
" question. Though you show an imposing parade of au- 
" thorities, yet you are reluctant to adventure in the wake 
" of even * Beza, Grotius, Glass, Dr. Lardner, Dr. Chand- 
"<ler, Schleusner, Idndsey, Cappe, and Belsham/ Had 
" you then some misgivings, some suspicions of forgery ? 
" You took the list, I have no doubt, upon the authority 
*• of the last three gentlemen. Did you suspect that these 
" three were the only names which could be fairly quoted 
" in support of the version ?'' 

After stigmatizing as " an imposing parade of authori- 
" ties" the preceding list of critics, all of whom agree with 
Mr. Belsham in stating that dia with a genitive sometimes 
denotes the final cause, or who at least adduce evidence 
and deliver opinions favourable to that \dew, Mr. Halley 
modestly observes, " You took the list, I have no doubt, 
"upon the authority of the last three gentlemen." Oit 
course Mr. Halley is in the habit of doing himself what 
he here imputes to me ; and his readers should conse- 
quently beware of trusting without examination to any of 
his quotations. I know that nothing is more common 
than for pamphleteers and book-makers to take quotations 
at second hand. But, as I consider this to be a species of 
fraud, and have sometimes traced in works, whose authors 
have indulged in the practice, the transmission and multi- 
plication of errors in a way which shows its pernicious 
effects, I constantly avoid it. If I wish to quote a book, 
which I find quoted in another book, I never fail, if possi- 
ble, to verify the quotation ; and, if it is not in my power 
to do so, instead of pretending to have consulted the ori- 
ginal authority, I produce it only on the secondary autho- 
rity of the writer in whose pages 1 have found it. In the 
observance of this rule I find so great advantage, that I 
cannot forbear suggesting, that Mr. Halley would do well 
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jboth to observe it himself, and to recommeBd it to his pu- 
pils in Highbury College. 

Had Mr. Halley been aware how scrupulous I am in 
this particular, he would never have put those questions, 
which I feel to be irrelevant, though I cannot suppose 
that Mr, Hallej intended them to be impertinent, — " Had 
** jou then some misgivings, some suspicions of forgery?'' 
&c., &c. 

Mr. Hallej, however, proceeds to discuss this host of 
authorities. But, in doing so, he seems to forget the 
question which thej are brought to decide. That question 
is, whether hd with a genitive sometimes denotes the final 
cause, or, to adopt Mr. Halley's more precise mode of 
putting it, whether dia tivo^ vouTv may ever be translated 
to make a thing FOR a person. Beza and the rest of the 
authors whom I have mentioned,* countenance the opinion 
that it may sometimes be so translated. Mr. Halley ob- 
jects, that they do not translate it so in Heb. i. 2. We 
never pretended that they did. In conformity perhaps 
with their theological systems, or what they conceived to 
be the Analogy of Faith, they translated 8*' ov per qvem in 
this particular passage. But^ if they admit that 8«* ov 
sometimes meant in quern, or propter quern, we may with 
propriety appeal to their authority as justifying such a 
translation of the phrase, either in Heb. i. 2, or in any 
other passage. 

I have called Schleusner " the most approved of Biblical 
" Lexicographers." "This,** observes Mr. Halley, "is say- 
" ing a great deal for a scholar, who, in his own country, is 
" said to have survived his fame, and seen his Lexicon, 
"in a great degree, superseded by Wahl and Bret- 
" Schneiders' ' Mr. Halley afterwards insists on the supe- 
riority of Wahl, especially in regard to the prepositions. 
But what have I said to the contrary ? I have called 
Schleusner not the best, but " the most approved of biblical 
lexicographers." If Schleusner is not, at least in this 
country, more approved than Wahl, how comes it to pass 

♦ To these authors, including Schneider and Moses Stuart, may 
be added Schdttgen, who among his senses gives the following : 

" 13) Raro cum Genit. Pjroptbk : Nauzianzenus 8** •ifjt^v rijy 
" dv^^uit&rvira Mtmr/i o ^ib^, propter nos Deus homo factiis est." 
Lex. in N. Test. Lips* 1790. Even King James's translators have 
rendered hd with a genitive for in Rom. xv. 30. 
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that the Lexicon of the fonner only has been re-published 
among ns ? And what occasion had Mr. Halley to apo* 
logize (p. 17, Note) for Ms earnest recommendation of 
Wahl's Clavis, if his work was ahreadj in the highest re- 
pute ? If Schlensner's maj even now be called " the most 
" approved" Lexicon to the Greek Testament, much more 
might it be so denominated in reference to the period 
when the " Improved Version" was published : and it is 
to be borne in mind, that the question which I undertook 
to answer in reply to the Vice-Chancellor, was not whe- 
ther a competent Greek scholar might now translate Si* ov 
for whom in Heb. i. 2, but whether Mr. Belsham might so 
translate it, A. D. 1808, when he was engaged in the re- 
vision of Newcome, without any imputation either upon 
his honesty, his judgment, or his learning. I decidedly 
say THAT HE MIGHT ; and if Schleusner, fiien "the most 
" approved of biblical lexicographers,'* gives explanations 
of ha in accordance with such a translation, it is of no 
consequence to the argument to say, that Ms Lexicon has 
since been superseded by Bretschneider and Wahl. 

Dr. Wardlaw, in his ^^ Discourses on the Socinian Con- 
troversy ,* asserted, that the explanations of doctrinal pas- 
sages given by Unitarians had been defended by very few 
authors, and that those few were men without learning or 
celebrity. To refute this assertion I exhibited a. list of 
eminent Unitarians, shewing that the fact was directly the 
reverse of Dr. Wardlaw's statement. Hereupon Dr. 
Wardlaw immediately turned upon me with exclamations 
and reproaches for attempting to decide the question by 
authority, and making a boastful display of celebrated 
names. In like maimer the Vice-Chancellor represented 
the translation of 5<* ov by '^for wJunn," as supported by 
the mere fancy of two or three insignificant persona. I 
therefore stated the real fact, and in the simplest possible 
way, «. e. by merely mentioning the names of those scho- 
lars, to whose authority Mr. Belsham had appealed. Im- 
mediately Mr. Halley asks, (p. 20,) " Was there ever be- 
fore so vain a parade of names?" and he then undertakes 
to throw some light upon the motives for making thi& 
"display of authority," by shewing that Unitarians are 
accustomed to pay an unexampled deference to human 
authority. If this were true, it might perhaps be al- 
leged as an indication of the modesty of Unitarians. It 
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might be argued, that aware of their own fallibility and 
desirous of availing themselves of every method of recti-' 
fying their defective judgment, they seek to compare 
their own conclusions with those of men, whom they 
think, and whom the world esteems, much wiser than 
themselves. Perhaps another reason why Unitarians may 
quote authorities more frequently than Trinitarians is, 
that they are more addicted to the study of the most emi- 
nent authors ; having their minds " full of wise saws and 
^' modem instances,*' they are naturally prone to vary 
and enrich their diction by the quotation of striking or 
sententious expressions, and, as tiiey are not denied to 
possess some acuteness of perception, they may possibly 
take a pleasure in comparing the developments of the 
same idea by different minds, as some persons love to 
collect all the translations ever made of the same piece of 
Latin or German poetry. Thus we might admit the fact 
asserted by Mr. Halley without seeing reason to be ashamed 
of it. But, since Unitarians are so apt to rely upon au- 
thority, I will not pretend to be exempt from the same 
weakness, and in vindicating them as well as myself in 
respect to this charge, I am happy in being able to do so 
by producing no less an authority than that of Mr. Halley 
himself, who cannot rest contented with stdting the alleged 
fact from his own knowledge, but quotes a celebrated or- 
thodox minister, Mr. Robert Hall, in confirmation of it. 
He is unconscious of the beam in his own eye, at the very 
moment that he kindly offers to take the splinter out of 
ours. In the same breath, he quotes human authority, 
and condemns us for quoting it.* 

In reply to the Vice- Chancellor's observations on the 
translation g^ vir 6(rTouriq, I have shown, that King James's 
translators, who rendered it ^' 'persona^' in all probability, 
did so out of respect for the authority of Beza, and I have 
called Beza the " original inventor" of that translation, •of 

* " It may be asked, "Wa8 this list produced in the confidence' 
" that nobody would ever tfike the trouble to examine it ? I do 
** not say so, because I find in it an unexpected and extraordinary 
'* confirmation of an opinion, which may be found in the works of 
" the late Mr. Robert Hall. In a Sermon upon * the Spirit and 
" * Tendency of Socinianism,' he notices * the unexampled deference. 
" * it displays to human authority.' " — P. 20. " Here are moun- 
" tains of authority, in which, according to Mr. Holly Unitarians 
" take so much delight." P. 24. 
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coTirse meaning that Beza was the first who translated 
vT^0Ta0-K persona in this passage. To this statement Mr. 
Halley strongly objects. If, however, it had been incor- 
rect, nothing would have been easier than to disprove it 
by some evidence directly bearing on the subject. Mr. 
Halley should have quoted some one who translated 
ixoa-Toia't^ persona in this passage before 1556, when, as I 
have remarked, Beza published his translation. This 
would have proved, that Beza was not the original inven- 
tor. But, having no such evidence to produce, Mr. Hal- 
ley wanders into a discussion about the senses of vvifcrro- 
CK, ovor/«, and icpScranroyf which throws no light upon the 
subject beyond that which I had myself fiunished ; and 
he quotes the Fathers in so wholesale a manner, that, if T 
had done the same thing, he might with some truth have 
accused me of making <^a vain parade of names.'' My 
statement, in reference to the various ways of translating 
uir6<rra<rtq in Heb. i. 3, is as follows: " So far I have been 
" able to discover the first critic who adopted * person* to 
" express the force of the original, was Beza.'* After in- 
troducing his list of 12 Greek Fathers "and others," he 
says, " Whatever was the fault of Beza, he had no want 
« of precedents.'* How many authors then has Mr. Hal- 
ley been able to discover, who translated vv6a^aa'tq persona 
in Heb. i. 3, before A.D. 1556? Not one. 

I object on the same grounds as before to any length- 
ened discussion about the exact meaning of ytyhnr/iKa. It 
would, in my opinion, be easy to show, that the common 
translation does not express the exact meaning of the ori- 
ginal, and the more I consider the subject, the more I am 
inclined to conclude, that Mr. Belsham's {"I have adopted 
thee") is the most correct translation that can be given* 

In my answer to the animadversions of the Vice- 
Chancellor I confined myself to the criticism of those ex- 
pressions in the "Improved Version," to which he had 
objected. I wish Mr. Halley had done the same. In 
the passage, " Who maketh the winds his messengers and 
flames of lightning his ministers," the Vice-Chancellor 
objected to the expression "flames of lightning" as the 
translation of "jrvptJ? (pMya. Although his disapprobation 
went no further than this, Mr. Halley represents him as 
having advanced objections against the whole passage. 
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and on this supposition proceeds to ask a great variety of 
questions, which, if they evince wit as he intended, cer- 
tainly show more wit thaa sense, accuracy, or sound^ ar- 
gument. It is my wish not to be betrayed in writing 
these few pages into any new dispute respecting the 
"Improved Version," but only to vindicate what I have 
said in the preceding "Letter." I should, I trust, be 
ready to acknowledge any error in that publication, if 
Mr. Halley had pointed it out. But I have not been able 
to find, that he has laid me under any such obligation. 

Mr. Halley will not allow that the exhibition of "is" in 
Roman instead of Italic letters is a misprint in Heb. i. 8, 
" God is thy throne." He observes, (p. 34',) that "it is 
" difficult to ascertain the principle on which the Italics 
" of the * Improved Version' are regulated/' and, after 
illustrating this position with more than his usual success, 
he draws the following strange conclusion: "Until you 
give us the principle on which the Italics (especially in 
the case of articles and pronouns) are regulated in the 
^ Improved Version,' we have a right to maintain, that 
" they are formed in dishonourable subservience to a 
" theological system." 

' One principle observed in the ^* Improved Version," 
though not perhaps uniformly, seems to be that where the 
Common Version uses Italics, they are used in the " Im- 
proved Version" also. But in the Common Version I 
find "w" in Italics in this passage, and I believe that 
Version usually prints it ao where the original Greek 
wants the substantive verb. This appeared to me a suf- 
ficient reason for considering the disuse of Italics in this 
passage as a misprint. That there could be no intention 
to deceive is manifest fi*om circumstances which I have 
mentioned, and of which Mr. Halley takes no notice. In 
fact it makes not the slightest difference as to doctrine 
either one way or the other, whether the substantive verb 
be used in the original or not. It is therefore not more 
uncandid than absurd to suppose the Roman type to have 
been adopted here "in dishonourable subservience to a 
"theological system." 

The use of Italics in translations of the Scriptures is, I 
apprehend, no where so fully, curiously, and learnedly 
discussed as in a volume lately published by the Rev. Dr. 
Turton, entitled The text of the English Bible an now 
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printed by the Universities considered. The distinguished 
author sajs, (p. 118, 2nd Edition, Cambridge, 1833,) 
" Archbishop Newcome's Version of the New Testament 
" exhibits great care in the marking of the added words ; 
" and this is especially the case with the Unitarian Ver- 
** sion, of which Archbishop Newcome's is stated to have 
" been the basis. When the words of these Versions 
" agreed with the words of our Authorized Translation, I 
" have seldom found the Italics different from the Italics 
" of our modern editions." 

Considering the infirmity, which Mr. Hall and Mr. Hal- 
ley impute to the Unitarians, of a disposition to repose 
upon authority, I think they will rejoice to learn, that the 
opinion of the Junior Tutor in the Independent College 
at Highbury is counterbalanced by that of the Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the. University of Cambridge. 

In the course of my incidental observations on the use 
. of Italics in the Common Version, I have quoted 1 John 
iii. 16, " Hereby perceive we the love of God," and I have 
called "of God" an interpolation, at the same time ob- 
serving that King James's translators probably took it 
from Beza. Mr. Halley (p. 37) endeavours to vindicate 
them on the ground, that they avowedly followed Beza's 
edition of 1598, in which rov &eov is found as part of the 
the text. In itna statement, I apprehend, Mr. Halley 
makes an unauthorized assumption. I have seen the 
questions discussed. What edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment they adopted as the basis of their translation, and 
whether they adhered constantly to any edition. Mr. 
Halley' s own representation in his Note proves, that they 
did not uniformly follow any editor, and thus confutes the 
assumption in liis text. The expression rod QioU, which 
belongs to the Greek text according to the representation 
made in their version, is not now found in a single Greek 
manuscript and was then found only in two printed authori- 
ties, viz. the Complutensian Polyglott and the text of Beza. 
If it were true, as Mr. Halley asserts, that King James's 
translators "avowedly followed" the latter authority, I 
should not have charged them with interpolation in this 
instance. Finding rev 0«oi/ in the Greek text, which they 
uniformly and professedly followed, they would have been 
under no obligation to indicate its spuriousness by the use 
of a particular type. But, as this is not true, and as theirs 
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is, I believe, the first English translation in which the 
words "of God" were inserted as part of the genuine text, 
I think I did not ase too strong a term, when I called it 
"an interpolation." 

The only other part of Mr. Halley's pamphlet which I 
think it necessary to answer is the dozen pages (pp. 45 — 
57) in which he endeavours to refute my assertion, that 
the circulation of the Improved Version renders a service 
to English readers " by assisting them to know whether 
" any part of the Greek text is to be received as genuine, 
" or rejected as spurious." 

He quotes from the first edition of the Improved Ver- 
sion (Introduction^ p. xxiv.) a passage, in which the Edi- 
tors offer the work " as exhibiting to the English reader a 
" text not indeed absolutely peifect, but approaching as 
" nearly to the apostolical and evangelical originals as the 
" present state of sacred criticism will admit." He then 
quotes firom the Advertisement to the fourth edition a 
passage, which* I have also quoted, and in which the edi- 
tors say, that they " have endeavoured so to reform the 
" version as to bring it to a complete coincidence with 
" Griesbach's text." That these editors did not perceive 
any discrepancy in the two statements is manifest from 
the circumstance, that they have retained the former pas- 
sage without anj alteration in the fourth edition. Mr. 
Halley however asks, " Which statement are we to be- 
lieve".^ I answer. Believe them both, unless you can 
show that either of them is on any account unworthy of 
belief. Before attempting any proof of this nature, Mr. 
Halley charges the editors with " hoUowness and hypo- 
" crisy" in " their earlier professions," i. e. in alleging the 
superior accuracy of the Greek text, to which they adapt- 
ed their translation. My opinion is decidedly, that the 
allegation was true. The editors of the first edition fol- 
lowed Griesbach with some slight deviations. They never 
professed to follow him in every word. The editors of the 
Iburth edition professed to follow him closely; and, if we 
make allowance for misprints, and a few undesigned and 
perhaps unavoidable inaccuracies, I am confident that 
their honesty and diligence are in this respect imimpeach- 
able. 

When a man makes so bold and grave a charge as that 
of " hollowness and hypocrisy,*' and when he immediately 
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adds, *^ Upon enquiry it will appear, that of scarcely a sin- 
** gle chapter can it be honestlj saldy *it is brought to a 
** * complete coincidence with Grisbach's text,' ** he on^t 
to be able to substantiate his charge bj some decisive in- 
stances* What then are the instances which Mr. Halley 
^odaces ? In the fitnt place, real or supposed misprintsy 
then a traMiaiion which he thinks incorrect, and next a 
word supplied in Italics, He however thinks he has an 
instance in point in Heb. ii. 10, whei*e some editors put a 
comma after »yay»r€ty but where O^esbach omits the 
comma, and, as Mr. Hallej thinks^ by so doing expresses 
his opinion to be it) favour of a traneiation dif^ent from 
that which is given in the text of the <* Improved Versicm." 
Mr. Halley htre most erroneously assumes, that punctua- 
tion belongs to the office of him who revises an ancient 
text on the authority of MSS. He knows, or ought to 
know, that the Apostles and Evangelists, if they used 
stops at alU certainly did not use any punctuation such as 
is now found dther in MSS. or printed editions of the 
Greek Testament. **In the eighth cevUury the stroke was 
** invented, which we call a comma." Marsk^s Mtchaelta^ 
P'd, II. p, 516. "Many obscurities in the text of the 
** Greek Testament have been occasioned by an impro- 
per position of the stops, and it is the dntjofevertf com- 
meniator to remedy this inconvenience.*' Ihid^ If 
punctuation belongs to the commentator, it is immaterial 
to the present question, whether Griesbach pokits a pas- 
sage one way or another, because the Improved Version 
never profes»ed to follow him in that capacity. I also 
consider the translation in the Improved Version to be 
the correct and most obvious translation of the original, 
even according to the punctuation of Griesbach. That 
critic has omitted tlie comma, as Mr. Halley justly ob> 
serves, " without even substituting the asterisk in its 
" place." And why? Because Griesbach considered it 
immaterial to the sense of the passage, whether the com- 
ma Was inserted or omitted. 

The instance from Heb. iii. 16, is also a difference 
inefely in accentuation and punctuation, and is therefore 
no departure from the authority of Griesbach as a correc- 
tor of the text by MSS., though it is a deviation from him 
as an expositor, in which character the Improved Version 
never professed to follow him. In the same Chapter the 
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<< inner morgm'' of the Improved Vexlskm sbows, that ovrov 
is in the Greek text in the three instances pointed oat by 
Mr. Hallej, where Gk)d is supplied in Italics in the English 
text. Here, therefore, is no deviation from GHesbaCh ; 
for the inner margin, as explained in the Advertisen^nt^ 
is to be taken into account in order to know what is the 
reading of the original. In reference to another example 
of the same kind (Heb. ii. 6)^ Mr. Hallej observes, " The 
^ literal rendering is in the margin ; but is it meant, that 
^' Griesbadi's text maj be patched up from the Venoon 
''and notes taken together"? The question is idle as 
well as scornful. The '^ Advertisement'' states, diat the 
inner margin '^ exhibits a literal translation of the Greek 
^ original, when the idiom has appeared to require a sub» 
" stitute in the text." 

The Improved V'eraion prints the introductorj chapt^s 
of Matthew and Lake with oertain exceptions in Itis^cs, 
and it moreover includes Matt. i. 17, — ^ii. in brackets. In 
regard to the use of the brackets in this instance, as well 
as in John i. 13, and some others^ I think Mr. Hallej's 
complaint well founded^ though it scarcely affects my all0# 
gation above-quoted, since the brackets do not indicate 
that which (hey include to be " spurious ;" but, in Gries- 
bach's judgment, of doubiflil authority. The Italics, on 
the other hand, have in these and a few other passages, 
which Mr. Hailey has noticed^ no reference whatever to 
the judgment of Griesbach. The notes make it clear and 
intelligible to every reader, that the passages are thus 
marked as of doubtful authority^ not because Griesbach 
had brought evidence against them, bat for other reasons 
which the editors have assigned* In reply to Mr. Halley's 
assertion, that the Improved Version brands the two pas- 
sages in Matthew and Luke with a mark of suspicion, be- 
cause they narrate <' facts incompatible with the Unitarian 
"creed," I will just remark, that I never ootdd discover 
the incompatibility, and I believe those facts to be in* 
eluded in the creed of many, if not of most Unitarians. 

Mr. Hailey (p. 53) objects with reason to Mr. Belsham's 
assertion in the Note on Luke xxiii. 43, that that verse 
was wanting " in some of the older copies in the time of 
*^ Origen." But he is wrong in supposing that the mistake 
has been perpetuated through five editions. 

I also diink Mr. Belsham by no means sufficiently ac- 
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curate in translating Lnke xx. S6, He, however, gives the 
in the margin the correct and literal translation of New- 
come ; and I do not see that he here goes in opposition to 
Griesbach. In John xx. 8, he abandons Griesbach, bnt 
notices the change, so that even here everj one is apprized 
what Griesbach' s reading really is. 

Mr. Halley finds fanlt with the assertion in the Note on 
Acts XX. 28, "The received text reads *God' upon the 
" authority of no manuscript of note or value," because 
previously to 1817, the date of our edition of the Im- 
proved Version, this had been ascertained to be the read- 
ing of the venerable Codex Vaticanus. The feet, how- 
ever, is, that a member of the Unitarian Association, 
who, being engaged in superintending the second London 
edition of Griesbach, obtained a collation of that MS. 
through a friend at Rome, and ascertained the reading to 
be as Mr. Halley has stated, did not receive and pubUsh 
it until after 1817. We are, therefore, exonerated £rom 
all blame on this account, and, I trust, entitled to some 
credit for having made known on which side the evidence 
of the Codex Vaticanus lay, although it proved to be an 
important witness against us. 

It will be expected, that I should notice Mr. Halley's 
observations addressed to me as one of Dr. Daniel Wil- 
liams's Trustees. It does not indeed appear perfectly fair, 
that at the very time when the Treasurers and principal 
patron of Highbury College is with some reason supposed 
to be taking measures to remove the whole of the Trus- 
tees, a tutor in the same College should be asking ques- 
tions of one of the Tmstees respecting his qualifications 
and the manner in which he executes the trust. I have, 
however, no objection on my own part to answer any 
questions or to give any explanations whatsoever. As a 
manager of property left in part for the benefit of the pub- 
\i6f I should say, tiie more public and open are our pro- 
ceedings, the better. I think, it can only be necessary 
here to state my views on the subject in the most general 
terms. Hereafter I may be overwhelmed with questions 
from the Commissioners of the Court of Chancery, to all 
of which, if they are made clear and intelligible to me, I 
shall endeavour to return clear and intelligible replies. I 
will now only observe, that I was chosen to be one of Dr. 
Williams's Trustees without any seeking, solicitation, or 
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previous knowledge on my part. I of course consider 
myself generally competent to discharge the duties of the 
Trust, or I should have declined the appointment. I am 
ready to resign, whenever a fitter person can be found to 
take my place, or whenever for any other reason my co- 
trustees or any other competent persons express to me a 
desire of my doing so. In that event I know not who will 
be a greater gainer than myself. I shall be relieved from 
no small responsibility, and the time now devoted to the 
business of the Trust I shall gladly bestow upon other ob- 
jects. I may be permitted to add, that since my appoint- 
ment I have endeavoured, according to the best of my 
knowledge, judgment, and ability,, to fuliil the pious and 
benevolent intentions of the founder, and that I shall al- 
ways be happy to receive any advice or information, by 
which his purposes may be more ftdly attained. I only 
hope, that if the matter is brought into Court, my cha- 
racter will not be traduced, or my religious principles 
turned into burlesque, for the sake of workmg upon the 
prejudices of the crowd, or of exciting the antipathy of 
the judge, as was done so lately in the case of the Attor- 
ney' General v. Shore. 
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